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ANTIQUITIES 


OF THE 


ENGLISH RITUAL 





CHAPTER IV. 


POLLO LO LOLOL IDOLE LOL OLD PO DELO LE 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HAVE already in the last chapter noticed the 
various books which were anciently used in the 
celebration of the eucharist. The particular details 
relating to the liturgy of the church of England 
will be found in the following chapter; but I wish 
first to consider some of the objections made to it, 
which, though in a few instances treated more at 
large in other parts of this work, I think it advis- 
able to bring together here, that the reader may be 
able to estimate their amount and value, 
Ido not mean to produce the multiplied objec- 
tions of the more irregular sects who have unhap- 
pily departed from the church in this empire, be- 
cause they have been already answered by many 
writers. Yet the present work may convince them, 
of the injustice of representing the English ritual 
VOL. II. pe: 
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as derived from the modern offices of the Roman 
church. It will be seen that Romanists are loud in 
their hostility to our liturgy, which in form and 
substance rather resembles the ancient Gallican, 
Spanish, Egyptian, and Oriental liturgies, than the 
Roman; while the expressions of our ritual are 
either taken from those liturgies just mentioned, or 
else from the ancient English offices which had been 
used in this country from the sixth century, and 
were then derived from the primitive Roman offices 
of the first four or five centuries after Christ. So 
that most of the expressions of the English ritual 
have continued in this church for above twelve 
hundred years, and in the Christian church for four- 
teen hundred years; many parts we trace back for 
sixteen hundred years, much to the apostolic age. 
If the modern Roman offices bear any resemblance 
to the English, it is in those points in which both 
resemble the offices of the primitive church. 

The objections advanced by Romanists seem to 
merit more attention in this place, first, because they 
are more plausible and dangerous; secondly, a few 
of them have not yet perhaps been so formally re- 
futed as their nature requires; and, thirdly, being 
advanced by men who preserve some external unity 
amongst themselves, they are uniform in their cha- 
racter and definite in their number. I have there- 
fore taken considerable pains to collect all the argu- 
ments which such men have advanced against the 
English ritual, and will now proceed with the 
greatest brevity to notice and refute them. The 
objections resolve themselves into two classes ; first, 
general objections against the whole ritual ; secondly, 
objections against particular parts of it. 
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GENERAL OBJECTIONS. 


First, It is argued that the English ritual 
having only been authorized by the king and 
parliament, who had no lawful jurisdict:on in eccle- 
siastical affairs; and having been resisted and con- 
demned by the bishops and clergy, who had the lawful 
jurisdiction in such matters; it is devoid of all 
spiritual sanction and authority, uncanonical and 
illegitimate®*. 

But if it should appear that Christian princes 
have some authority in ecclesiastical affairs; that 
the crown of England exercised in the present in- 
stance an authority for which there are precedents 
in ecclesiastical history ; and that the bishops and 
churches of England assented to the introduction of 
the English ritual; the objection falls to the ground. 

First, it is not true that Christian princes have 
no authority and jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs. 
The Christian church indeed does not derive her 
peculiar and spiritual right of jurisdiction from man, 
but from Gop; and of that power she can only be 
deprived by him who gave it. The pastors and 
teachers of the church are those whom Christ has 
given us for “the work of the ministry,” for the — 
preservation of unity and truth: and the Holy 
Ghost has commanded us to “ obey” them. It is, 
however, also true, that “the powers that be are 
“ ordained of God,” and that the duty of obedience 
to the civil government is imperative on Christians. 
Now while it is certain that ecclesiastical affairs 

a Assemani Codex Liturgi- Eccl. History, vol. ii. Records, 


cus, tom. vi. p. xcv. “Certain p. 89. 
Considerations,” &c. Collier’s 
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belong chiefly to the church, and civil affairs to the 
state, yet the word of God does not expressly mark 
the particular cases which form the limit of civil 
jurisdiction, and in fact the church has always 
allowed it to extend to many points of the ecclesi- 
astical polity. It is indisputable that Christian em- 
perors and kings have erected bishoprics, promoted 
sees from the suffragan to the metropolitan and pa- 
triarchal rank and jurisdiction ; withdrawn churches 
from the jurisdiction of one patriarch, and placed 
them under another; given to bishops the power of 
receiving appeals in ecclesiastical causes ; summoned, 
presided in, and confirmed, councils national and 
general; made constitutions and canons on every 
subject relative to ecclesiastical discipline; con- 
firmed and invested bishops ; directed special prayers 
to be repeated in churches; and made regulations 
for the performance of divine service. This sort of 
authority has been conceded and fortified by the 
church, not only as a tribute of high respect to 
rulers, but because it tends to dispose them to be 
favourable towards religion, and to assist, or at least 
not to oppose, the spread of the gospel. But some 
limits there are where concession must cease. No 
human authority and power can justify the enact- 
-ment of any thing contrary to the law of God, or 
the essential discipline of the church. No prince 
can have such a right, his jurisdiction would in 
that instance be annulled, and the church would 
be bound by her allegiance to the King of kings, of 
whom all earthly princes are the “ ministers,” to suf- 
fer every extremity of persecution rather than obey. 
If Christ said, “‘ Render unto Cesar the things that 
“are Ceesar’s,” he added, ‘‘ and unto God the things 
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“that are God’s.” But the authority of Christian 
kings and governors in ecclesiastical affairs, when 
properly exerted, is certainly very great; and to 
deny its existence, and the validity of all its acts, is 
to oppose ourselves to the universal practice of the 
catholic church. 

Secondly, if the authority of the state was exer- 
cised in the present instance in the abolition of one 
liturgy and the substitution of another, the same 
had been done by Christian emperors and kings be- 
fore, and it had been admitted as valid and lawful 
by the catholic church. In France, the ancient Gal- 
lican liturgy was abolished and the Roman in- 
troduced, by the emperor Charlemagne. Cardinal 
Bona says, “ that I may in the first place separate 
“the certain from the uncertain, I suppose this as 
“‘ most clear, that the old rites were abrogated in the 
“churches of Gaul, and the Roman introduced by 
“ command of the most pious kings Pepin and Char- 
“lemagne”.” Inthe kingdoms of Castille and Leon, 
the ancient Spanish liturgy was abolished, and the 
Roman introduced by king Alphonso, who threat- 
ened death and confiscation to all who opposed this 
change, and so prevailed; although “the clergy 
“and people of all Spain were disturbed at being 
“ compelled to receive the new office,” and at last it 
became a proverb, that, “quo volunt reges vadunt 
“leges®.” These kings have never been blamed by 
the Christian church for introducing a new liturgy 


b « Ut autem certa ab in- 
certis* ante omnia secernam, 
hoe tanquam exploratissimum 
suppono, veteres ritus in Gal- 
licanis ecclesiis abrogatos, et 
Romanos introductos fuisse 


jussu piissimorum regum Pi- 
pini et Caroli Magni. Rer. Li- 
turg. lib. i. ¢. xii. p. 78. 

¢ Rodericus Toletanus, de 
Rebus Hisp. lib. vi. c. 26 
quoted above p. 167. vol. i. 
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into their dominions, neither was that liturgy itself 
deemed invalid or uncanonical; and therefore the 
acts of the civil authority in England, in the present 
case, cannot be considered to invalidate our ritual, 
by any who would defend the Christian church of 
former ages from a charge of culpable neglect, or 
unprincipled subserviency. 

It may be replied, that the cases are different; 
for, in the jirst place, the patriarch of Rome ap- 
proved of the changes in Gaul and Spain, and dis- 
approved of those in Britain. I reply, that this 
patriarch had no right to interfere in the business, 
except in the way of friendly advice and counsel. 
For he never had, either by divine right, by the 
canons, or in fact, any universal jurisdiction over 
the catholic church; nor did he by the decree of 
any lawful general council, or by primitive custom, 
possess any patriarchal jurisdiction over Gaul, Spain, 
or Britain*. Therefore his constitutions relative to 
these churches were indebted for their authority 
solely to the consent of the catholic bishops and 
Christian princes therein; and of course his appro- 
bation or disapprobation did not affect the lawful- 
ness of changes that were made in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of those churches. Therefore, although he 
approved of the changes in Gaul and Spain, and 
disapproved of that in Britain, those changes were 
all equally valid. 

It may be objected, in the second place, that the 
cases are different, because the liturgy to be intro- 
duced in Gaul and Spain was orthodox, while that 
to be introduced in Britain was heretical. I reply, 


“ See the chapter on the English ordinations. See also my 
Treatise on the Church, P. ii. c. 2; P. vii. e. 4, 7. 
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that there is no truth in the assertion. It is impos- 
_ sible to shew one single spot of heresy in the Eng- 
lish liturgy and ritual; it never has been done; 
and while the holy scriptures and the writings of 
the orthodox Fathers remain in the Christian church, 
it never will be done. 

Thirdly, it may be said, that the Roman rites 
were efficacious for communicating the graces of 
the sacraments, while the English were not; and 
therefore the former might lawfully be introduced, 
while the latter might not. I reply, that the Eng- 
lish ritual is effectual and valid for communicating 
the graces of the sacraments, as may be seen by 
the following replies to all the particular objections 
urged against its validity, and by the whole sub- 
stance of this book. 

Lastly, it may be objected, that the bishops and 
clergy of Gaul and Spain approved of the change, 
and their kings merely gave the temporal sanction 
to their resolutions ; while the English bishops and 
clergy all opposed the change. In reply to the first 
part of this objection, I observe, that history informs 
us that the “ clergy,” as well as people of all Spain, 
were opposed to the reception of the Roman liturgy, 
and were only “compelled to submit by threats 
‘of death and confiscation.” And with regard to 
Gaul, we are told that the alteration took place by 
* command” of Pepin and Charlemagne; we read 
nothing of its being caused by the Gallican bishops ; 
and all we know as to their approbation of it is, 
that they submitted to the imperial decree, which 
is no proof that they desired or promoted the change. 
The Spanish clergy were therefore violently opposed 
to the change of liturgy ; the Gallican were at most 

B 4 
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only passive, and gave no signs of approbation; yet 
the change took place in both churches at the com- 
mand of their kings, and the liturgies then intro- 
duced have been ever since acknowledged by the 
church to rest on sufficient sanctions, and to be in- 
vested with spiritual authority. If then the Eng- 
lish bishops and clergy opposed the change of liturgy, 
that change might nevertheless be valid; and it 
would be made so by their subsequent assent to, 
and adoption of, the liturgy introduced. It was 
thus that the Roman liturgy became valid in Gaul 
and Spain, though at first it was opposed, or not 
introduced, by the bishops; and I maintain, that 
the English ritual was assented to and received by 
the English and Irish prelates; for, 

Thirdly, it is an incontestible fact, that although 
the English ritual was objected to by the prelates 
in the first parliament of queen Elizabeth, it was 
very shortly after admitted and approved of by all 
the bishops and clergy of England, and has been 
ever since used by their successors in the catholic 
church: and as to Ireland, the ritual was immedi- 
ately adopted there without any opposition, except 
from one or two bishops, and has ever since re- 
ceived the approbation of the Christian church in 
that part of the British empire. 

Since therefore Christian princes have authority 
in ecclesiastical affairs; since the British crown did 
not exercise an unlawful authority in promoting the 
change of the liturgy ; and since the English ritual 
has received the approbation and assent of the 
church ; it is not schismatical, uncanonical, or in 
any manner illegitimate; but, on the contrary, is 
invested with that sacred and spiritual authority, 
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to which Christians are bound to yield their devoted 
and’ affectionate obedience. 

SECONDLY. It has been calumniously asserted, 
that the English liturgy retains nothing of the pri- 
mitive liturgies, except the preface and the words 
of our Redeemer®. For a refutation of this, I would 
refer the reader to the following chapter. In the 
same spirit of misrepresentation it has been said, 
that the object of the revisers of the English liturgy 
was, to remove from it all traces of antiquity’. To 
this I make the same reply. 


PARTICULAR OBJECTIONS. 


First. There is no consecration of the elements 
in the eucharist, because while we are commanded 
by the gospel to take the bread in our hands, to 
bless it, and break it, all this is omitted in the 
English liturgy ®. 

I reply, that some things in our blessed Saviour’s 
administration were essential, and others were not. 
To take, bless, and receive the bread was essential : 
to take it in his hands, to break it, to receive it at 
supper, and before the blessing of the cup, was not. 
The church of Constantinople and all the east omit 
the ceremony of taking the bread into the hands". 
The Roman ritualist Zaccaria says, that no one 
will contend that the breaking of bread is essential’. 
There could therefore be no objection to the validity 


€ Renaudot, Liturg. Orien- 
tal. tom. i. p. v. 

f Bossuet, Histoire des Va- 
riations. 


i Zaccaria, Bibliotheca Ri- 
tualis, tom. i. p. lxix. ‘‘ Vini et 
aque commixtio, fractio ho- 
stie, permixtio specierum, tri- 


& Scott, bishop of Chester, 
cited in Collier’s Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. ii. p. 428. 

4 Goar, Rituale Gree. Li- 
turg. Chrysostomi, p. 76. 


sagion, Dominica oratio in li- 
turgiis reperiuntur: que ta- 
men omnia ad eucharistie con- 
secrationem esse prorsus ne- 
cessaria nemo contendet.” 
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of the consecration in the English liturgy, even if 
the priest did not take the bread in his hands, and 
break it, (which however he does.) The bread is 
blessed, according to the universal custom, with 
prayer and the word of God. The validity of the 
consecration in’ the English liturgy is therefore 
certain. 

Second. There is no invocation of the Holy 
Ghost that the bread may be made the body, and 
the wine the blood, of Christi; therefore the Eng- 
lish liturgy is unlawful. 

Answer. So is the Roman, if this invocation be 
necessary ; for there is no more express invocation 
of the Holy Ghost in the Roman canon than in the 
English. It would be well therefore if Romanists 
would remember, before they bring such a charge 
against the English liturgy, that their own liturgy 
is open to the same objection, and that it would 
arm the Greek doctors with an irresistible argument 
against them. However, in another place I shall 
prove that the English liturgy is not deficient in 
this respect *. 

THIRD. There is no intention in the minds of the 
English priests to consecrate the bread and wine ; 
but this intention is essential to a valid consecration ; 
therefore the elements are not consecrated!. 

I reply, jist, that it is not the doctrine of the ca- 
tholic church, that a right intention is essential to 
the valid administration of the sacraments. No Ro- 
manist even is obliged to believe this™; for although 


j Assemani, Codex Liturg. m However popular the 
tom. vi. p. xevi. doctrine of intention may be 
k See section xix. of this among Romanists, it is not a 
chapter. matter which they are com- 


1 Bp. Scott, Collier’s Eccl, —_pelled to believe. Ambrosius 
Hist. vol, ii. p. 428. Catharinus, an eminent theo- 
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most of the schoolmen and modern controversialists 
teach the doctrine, yet that is not sufficient to make 
it an article of faith; and the council of Trent uses 
expressions on the subject, which by no means prove 
the point. It denounces an anathema against any 
one who saith, that “ an intention at least of doing 
* what the church doth, is not requisite in the minis- 
“ ters while they make and confer the sacraments".” 
But whether this intention be requisite for the valid 
administration of the sacraments, or for their 7e/7- 
gious administration, is not decided by these words. 
The acts of the council of Florence (or rather pope 
Eugenius) affirm, that “ after the words of the con- 
*secration of the body have been repeated by the 
‘priest, with the intention of consecrating, the bread 
* is transubstantiated into the very body of Christ®.” 
But this passage occurs in a decree for the Arme- 
nians, which was made after the council of Florence 
had been broken up, and therefore is denied by emi- 


» Concil. Tridentin. sessio 
vii, can. 11. “ Si quis dixerit, 
in ministris, dum sacramenta 


logian, who was made arch- 
bishop of Conza by Julius III. 
of Rome, A. D. 1551, main- 


tained, that it is not necessary 
that the minister, in conferring 
the sacraments, should have 
the intention of doing what 
the church intends, provided 
that he performs the requisite 
ceremonies. Bellarmine says 
this doctrine approaches nearly 
to heresy: it has never been 
condemned, however, by the 
Roman church; and without 
doubt has many adherents a- 
mong Romanists at the pre- 
sent day. See Biographie Uni- 
verselle, Paris, 1813. v. Ca- 
tharin. 


conficiunt et conferunt, non 
requiri intentionem saltem fa- 
ciendi quod facit ecclesia, ana- 
thema sit.” 

© Decretum pro Armenis. 
Concil. Florentini, pars iii. 
Labbe, tom. xiii. col. 1211. 
*‘Dummodo enim panis sub- 
stantia maneat, nullatenus du- 
bitandum est, quin post pre- 
fata verba consecrationis cor- 
poris, a sacerdote cum inten- 
tione conficiendi prolata, mox 
in verum Christi corpus tran- 
substantietur.” 
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nent Romanists to form part of its decrees’. And 
even the words themselves do not prove the abso- 
lute necessity of intention; for although a certain 
effect is here said to follow the repetition of the 
words of consecration, with an intention of conse- 
crating, there is no direct assertion, or necessary 
consequence, that the same effect does not follow 
without that intention. 

I reply, secondly, that the right intention of the 
minister is not absolutely requisite to the valid ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, when they are cele- 
brated for the benefit of the church. For it is not 
the minister who confers the graces of the sacra- 
ments, but the supreme God, by whose commission 
he acts in the Christian church. The minister is 
the instrument by whom God chooses, in the ordi- 
nary course of his providence, to convey certain be- 
nefits to the faithful. But that infinite power, wis- 
dom, and love, which devised the means of grace, 
will doubtless make them effectual to those for whom 
they are ultimately intended, although the ordinary 
instrument be ill regulated ; for otherwise all would 
be punished for the fault of one. And further, if 
an intention of doing what the church requires be 
essential, we should never know whether the con- 
secration had taken place, and consequently could 
never approach the holy table but with a doubtful 
and troubled mind. 

I reply, thirdly, by asserting, that there is as 
much intention to consecrate in the minds of our 
clergy, as there can be in any others whatsoever ; 
and who shall prove the reverse ? 


P Le Brun, Explication de la Messe, &c. tom. v. p. 226. 
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FourtH. The English priests, when they pro- 
nounce the words of our Lord, have no regard 
to the force of the expression, or the sacramental 
solemnity 4. 3 

This I deny. The English clergy have the same 
regard to these words which their predecessors had 
in the apostolical age; they esteem them to have 
great efficacy in the consecration. 

FirtH. There is no petition put up to God for 
the purpose of consecrating the bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ’. 

I reply, that there is as valid a prayer for this 
purpose in the English liturgy, as there is in the 
Roman for the invocation of the Holy Spirit, which 
Assemani declares to be essential’. If, then, the 
English prayer for consecration is invalid and ille- 
gitimate, so is the Roman. Fora more full view of 
this subject, see section x1x. of the following chapter. 

SixTH. The wine of the eucharist is not mixed 
with water’. 

I reply, that even if we were to admit this custom 
to be of apostolical antiquity, it is yet not essential 
to consecration by the admission of Zaccaria and 
Bona, who say that “ no one will contend that it is 
** necessary ",” and that “ the opinion of theologians is 


* fixed that it is not’.” 


a Bp. Scott, cited by Col- 
lier, vol. ii. p. 428. 

r Scott, ut supra. Schultin- 
gius, Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica, 
tom. iv. pars 2. 

S Assemani objects to the 
English liturgy, because it does 
not contain the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit to make the 


But the church of England 


bread and wine the body and 
blood of Christ. Codex Litur- 
gicus, tom. vi. p- xevi. 

t Schultingius, Bibliotheca 
Ecclesiastica, tom. iv. pars 2. 

a Zaccaria, Bibliotheca Ri- 
tualis, tom. i, p. xix. 

v Bona, Rer. Liturgicar. lib. 


WAGeG. §. 59. 
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has never prohibited this custom, which is primitive 
and canonical. 

SEVENTH. It is objected that there is no obla- 
tion, at least no truth and certainty of oblation, in 
the English liturgy, and therefore it is illegitimate. 

I reply, that every oblation recognised by the 
Christian church is contained in the English liturgy. 
There are the offerings of prayer and alms, the sa- 
crifice of praise and thanksgiving, the oblation of 
God’s creatures of bread and wine, the reasonable, 
holy, and lively sacrifice of ourselves, our souls, and 
bodies unto God. There is the whole rational, un- 
bloody, and spiritual service, including the comme- 
moration of the sacrifice once offered by Christ, of 
his body pierced, and his blood shed, for mankind. 
All this holy service is offered to the honour and 
glory of God, and infinitely surpasses the bloody and 
typical sacrifices of the Law. And it is as validly 
and effectually administered by the English liturgy, 
as by any other in existence. It is absurd in Ro- 
manists to object, that the English liturgy is devoid 
of the service offered in commemoration of that sa- 
crifice which Christ once completed; for some of 
their own doctors teach, that this oblation is effected 
by the separate consecration of the bread and wine, 
which they know to exist in the English liturgy. 
Not indeed that we admit this doctrine of theirs, 
for there is no proof that the memorial of Christ’s 
sacrifice is performed by consecration alone, and not 
by the whole service which he has enjoined. 

EicutuH. The body of Christ is not appointed to 


w Assemani Codex Liturgi- tingius, Bibliotheca Ecclesias- 
cus, tom. vi. p. xcvi. Bp. Scott, tica, tom. iv. pars 2. 
Collier, vol. ii. p. 428. Schul- 
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be venerated and adored by the ee liturgy, 
therefore it is unlawful*. 

Answer. If so, then the sacramentaries of Gela- 
sius and Gregory, the liturgies of Mark, James, and 
many others, must also be illegitimate, for none of 
them contain any direction to venerate the body of 
Christ. But although the church of England gives 
no such direction in her liturgy, and protests against 
the idea of adoring “ sacramental bread and wine,” 
and abjures the imputation of worshipping “ any 
“ corporal presence of Christ’s natural flesh and 
* blood’ ;” as if she believed the Romish doctrine of 
transubstantiation ; yet she believes in the mysteri- 
ous presence of that Redeemer, whose “ body and 
“‘ blood” she declares are “ verily and indeed taken 
“ and received by the faithful2.” And to signify her 
* humble and grateful acknowledgment of the bene- 
* fits of Christ therein given to all worthy receivers, 
* and for the avoiding of such profanation and dis- 
* order in the holy communion as might otherwise 
* ensue?,” she directs all her children to receive the 
sacrament kneeling ; that is, in an attitude of humble, 
devotion. Ifthe priest places the consecrated ele- 
ments on the table, it is to be done “ reverently.” 
If any of them remain after the communion, the 


“ 
¢ 


x Scott, ut supra. 

y “ No adoration is intended 
or ought to be done either un- 
to the sacramental bread or 
wine there bodily received, or 
unto any corporal presence of 
Christ’s natural flesh and 
blood.” Declaration at the 
end of the communion service. 

z Catechism in the English 
Ritual, or Book of Common 


Prayer, &c. 

a Declaration quoted above. 

b « When all have commu- 
nicated, the minister shall re- 
turn to the Lord’s table, and. 
reverently place upon it what 
remaineth of the consecrated 
elements, covering the same 
with a fair linen cloth.” Ru- 
bric after the form of commu- 
nion. 
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priest and others shall “zeverently eat and drink 
“ the same®.” These things shew plainly, that the 
church of England is careful to express her humble 
devotion to Christ when mystically present at the 
holy communion, and to prevent any profanation of 
the sacred symbols : and such was the discipline of 
the primitive church. But the church of England 
certainly does not prescribe the elevation of the sa- 
crament for the purpose of adoration, which was not 
practised in the Christian church for eleven hundred 
years after Christ‘, and was then introduced chiefly 
by those who were supporters of the evil doctrine of 
the corporal presence, or transubstantiation. 

NintH. The English liturgy does not contain 
prayers for the departed which occur in all ancient 
liturgies. It is therefore illegitimate®. 

I reply, that these prayers are not essential to ob- 
lation, consecration, or communion ; they are there- 
fore not necessary for the valid administration of 
the sacrament. And even supposing them to be of 
apostolical antiquity, there would be no just ground 
of objection to the English liturgy on account of 
their absence. For those apostolical customs which 
are not necessary to salvation, may be suspended or 
abrogated. by the successors of the apostles, if there 
be good reasons for doing so. Thus the prohibition 
against eating blood and things strangled, the love 


¢ Rubric at the end of the 
communion service. 

a Bona, Rerum Liturgica- 
rum, lib. ii. c. 13. §. 2. Mura- 
tori says it is confessed by all 
the learned Romanists, that 
the elevation of the sacrament 
prevailed in the Roman catho- 
lic church after the heresy of 


Berengarius, Liturgia Romana 
Vetus, tom. i. p. 227, See also 
Bingham, Antiquities, book xv. 
chap. 5. sect. 4. 

© Bp. Scott, cited by Col- 
lier, p. 427. vol. ii. Assemani 
Codex Liturgicus, tom. vi. p. 
xevi. Schultingius, Bibliotheca 
Ecclesiast. 
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feasts, the giving of milk and honey, and of the eu- 
charist to infants, trine immersion at baptism, the 
kiss of peace in the eucharist, prayer towards the 
east, &c. have all been suspended, altered, or an- 
nulled; yet all these are as ancient as prayers for 
the departed. In the tenth section of the following 
chapter I consider more particularly the reasons 
which justified the church of England in omitting 
these prayers. 

TENTH. There is no worship nor commemoration 
of the saints. 

I reply, that Romanists admit the worship of 
saints not to be essential, and if we are to under- 
stand by that term, invocation and prayer to them, 
it has been found to have most injurious conse- 
quences. On this subject I refer the reader to 
chapter ii. page 289, &c. where I consider the rea- 
sons which justified the church in removing invoca- 
tions of saints. ‘That there is no commemoration 
of saints in the English liturgy is an error; for be- 
sides the festivals of the Apostles and martyrs, we 
celebrate the memory of “ All Saints,” and comme- 
morate them in the eucharist and other offices. 

ELEVENTH. None of the canon of the liturgy is 
said in secret. The liturgy is therefore illegitimate®. 

This objection of Assemani is refuted by his own 
admission, that the decree of the emperor Justinian, 
directing the liturgy to be repeated aloud, was only 
a confirmation of the ancient discipline of the eastern 
church. 


f Assemani, Codex Liturgi- cus, tom. vi. p. xevi. 
cus, tom. vi. p. xcvi. Bp. Scott ; h Codex Liturgicus, tom. v. 
Collier, vol. ii. p. 427. p liv. 

8 Assemani, Codex Liturgi- 


VOL. II. Cc 
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TWELFTH. The Lord’s Prayer is omitted after 
the canon of the liturgy’. 

I shew elsewhere that there are precedents in the 
primitive church for doing soJ. 

THIRTEENTH. The priest reads the Epistle, which 
ought to be read by the sub-deacon*. 

I reply, that cardinal Bona has shewn that the 
Roman custom of appointing the sub-deacon to read 
the epistle was an innovation, the reader having 
formerly fulfilled that office. But if the priest 
reads the epistle in the English liturgy, it is only 
when there is no assistant minister present; a rule 
which is equally observed in the Roman and eastern 
liturgies. 

FOURTEENTH. It is objected that confiteor, mi- 
sereatur, Kyrie eleison, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, Bene- 
dictions, sign of the cross, exsufflations, exorcisms, 
anointing, praying towards to the east, &c. have been 
omitted!. 

I reply, that most of these have not been omitted, 
and the remainder are unnecessary to the valid ad- 
ministration of the sacraments and offices. 

These are all the objections I have been able to 
find against our liturgy and offices, except a few 
trifling cavils against the morning and evening 
prayer, which I have not thought it necessary to 
collect in this place, but have noticed them in the 
first chapter of this work. 


i Schultingius, Bibliotheca  clesiastica. 


Ecclesiastica. 1 Bp. Scott, cited by Collier, 
j See section xix. of this Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. 
chapter, near the end. pP- 427. 


k Schultingius, Biblioth. Ec- 
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SECTION I. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER, AND COLLECT FOR PURITY. 


We learn from the writings of Justin Martyr, 
and from other ecclesiastical monuments of the ear- 
liest antiquity, that the public service of the Chris- 
tians began with lessons from holy scripture. “On 
“the day which is called Sunday,” says Justin, “ all 
“ who live in the city or the country meet together, 
“and the memoirs of the apostles, or the writings of 
* the prophets, are read as long as circumstances per- 
“ mit®.” The author of the Apostolical Constitutions, 
who is admitted by the most learned critics to 
have lived about the end of the third, or beginning 
of the fourth century, concurs with Justin in repre- 
senting the reading of scripture as the commence- 
ment of the liturgy or communion-service of the 
primitive church». It would be in vain, therefore, 
to attempt to trace any part of our communion- 
service, which precedes the lessons, to the earliest 
ages of the Christian church. It was probably in 
the fourth century that some of the eastern churches 
began to prefix psalms or anthems to the lessons. 
The author who bears the name of Dionysius the 
Areopagite probably lived in the latter part of this 
century, and he plainly speaks of psalmody at the 
beginning of the service®. Early in the following 


@ Kat ri tov HAiov eyouevy 
npépa TavT@v Kata TOdets 7) Gypous 
pevovtay em rd aiTd ouvéedevaots 
yivetat, Kal Ta dropynpovevpata 
T@V aTooTéhay, i) TA CVyypdppara 
Tav mpopnray dvayweckeTa pe- 
xpis eyxepet. Apolog. i. edit. 
Thirlby, p. 97. 


b Pee Aten 
Apost. Const. lib. ii. ¢. 57. 
p- 261. 

C ‘O pev tepdpxns edxny fepav 
7 4 cod , , LA 
emt Tov Geiov Ovovacrnpiov Tedé- 
cas, €€ avtod Tod Oupidy apédpe- 
vos, emt macav epxerat THY Tod 
icpod xwpod meproxny’ dvadvaas dé 

, » PEAS A = , 
mwddw emi td Oeiov Ovovacrnpior, 
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century, we find that it had also extended into 
Africa, where Augustine wrote a book in its defence 
against Hilary, a layman of rank, who, he says, in- 
veighed against the custom of singing hymns taken 
from the book of Psalms, either before the oblation, 
or during the distribution of the elements; which, 
Augustine says, was then beginning at Carthage. 
If we rely on the author of the Liber Pontificalis, 
Celestine, bishop of Rome, who was a contemporary 
of Augustine, appointed that the Psalms of David 
should be sung before the sacrifice, or liturgy, 
** which,” he adds, “ was not done before, but only 
‘the epistles of Paul and the holy gospel were read®.”’ 
In after-ages, Gregory the Great selected anthems 
from the psalms, which he appointed to be sung 
before the lessons‘; and the same practice was. 
adopted in the church of Milan, and in most of the 
west. This anthem before the lessons was called 
Introitus in the Roman liturgy, Ingressa® in the 


amdpxeta THs tepas Tov Warpav 
per@dias, ocuvadovons aire thy 
adpixny iepooyiay amdons Tis €k- 
KAnovaorixis Staxoounoews. Dio- 
nys. Areop. de Eccl. Hierarch. 
c. 3. tom. i. p. 283. ed. Cor- 
derii. 

d « Hilarius quidem vir tri- 
bunitius laicus catholicus, ne- 
scio unde adversus Dei minis- 
tros, ut fieri adsolet, irritatus, 
morem qui tunc esse apud Car- 
thaginem cceperat, ut hymni ad 
altare dicerentur de Psalmo- 
rum libro, sive ante oblatio- 
nem, sive cum distribueretur 
populo quod fuisset oblatum, 
maledica reprehensione ubi- 
cumque poterat lacerabat,” &c. 
Augustin.lib. ii.Retractat.c.11. 


p- 45- tom. i. edit. Benedict. 

e «* Hic constituit ut cy Psal- 
mi David ante sacrificium psal- 
lerentur antiphonatim, quod 
ante non fiebat, nisi tantum 
recitabantur Epistole Pauli et 
Sanctum Evangelium et sic 
misse fiebant.” Auctor Libri 
Pontificalis in vita Ceelestini. 

f « Ceelestinus papa psalmos 
ad introitum misse cantari in- 
stituit: de quibus Gregorius 
papa postea antiphonas ad in- 
troitum misse modulando com- 
posuit.” Honorius in Gemma 
Anime, lib. i. ¢. 37. p. 1205 
of Melchior Hittorp’s Collec- 
tion of writers de Divinis Cath. 
Eccl. Officiis. Paris. 1624. 

& Miss. Ambros. fol. 1, &c. 
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Ambrosian, or that of Milan, and in the English 
church was formerly used under the name of Offi- 
cium*, or Introit. 

It appears probable that some prayers likewise 
were used before and between the lessons from a 
period of great antiquity. It will appear in the 
third section, that we may trace back the original 
of collects to the fourth century at least, in the 
western churches, and that it is not improbable that 
in the patriarchate of Alexandria they may be of 
still greater antiquity. To present an idea of the 
variety which, from the fifth or sixth century, pre- 
vailed in different churches, with regard to that part 
of the liturgy which preceded the lessons, I shall — 
briefly state the substance of this part of the ancient 
liturgies. In the patriarchate of Alexandria, the 
service began with a prayer of thanksgiving’, fol- 
lowed by collects and petitions for the emperor of 
the easti, the patriarch or pope of Alexandria“, and 
other objects. At Milan, in Germany, and probably 
Ireland, we find an anthem sung at the beginning’. 
This was followed by the form of Kyrie eleéson, 
derived from the eastern church, and a long litany, 
in which the deacon directed the people to pray for 
many different objects, and the people responded™. 
This form was manifestly taken from the ancient 
practice of the eastern church also". After the li- 


1 Miss. Ambrosii. Gerbert, 
Vet. Liturg. Aleman, tom. i. 


h Miss. Sar. fol. 13. et pas- 
sim. 


i Liturgia Basilii Coptica, 
apud Renaudot, Liturg. Orien- 
tal. tom. i. p. 2. Liturg. Marci, 
ibid. p. 131. 

j Liturgia Marci, p. 132. 

k Liturg. Basil. p. 5. Marci, 
133. 


p- 293. O’Conor, Appendix to 
vol. i. of Catalogue of MSS. in 
Stowe Library, p. 41. 

m Miss. Ambrosii, fol.63. 70. 
Antiq. Liturg. tom. iil. p. 307. 
O’Conor, Appendix, p. 41. 

n Goar, not. 62. in Liturg. 
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tany was concluded, the hymn Gloria in excelsis 
was sung, and the collect read. At Rome the same 
rite prevailed, except that the Gloria in excelsis 
was not sung when the litany was said. In the 
patriarchate of Constantinople, the introduction to 
the lessons contained a litany, (which was probably 
the original of the western litanies just alluded to°,) 
three anthems, and the celebrated hymn, 7’risagios?, 
which was introduced into that liturgy in the time 
of the emperor Theodosius the younger, when Pro- 
clus was patriarch of Constantinople. 

In the churches of Gaul and Spain the liturgy 
commenced with an anthem, followed by the hymn 
Trisagios, in imitation of the eastern rite; after 
which the “Song of the Prophet Zacharias,” begin- 
ning Benedictus, was sung, and a collect was re- 
peated by the priest before the lesson from the Old 
Testament 4. 

It thus appears that a very great variety pre- 
vailed in the introductory part of the ancient_litur- 
gies during the ages which followed the council of 
Chalcedon, A.D. 451; and that the Roman intro- 
duction was used in comparatively a small portion 
of the world. 

In point of brevity, our own introduction to the 
reading of Scripture in the communion-service may 
be regarded as approaching nearer to the primitive 
customs than perhaps that of any other liturgy now 


Chrysost. p. 123; see also p. Martene, Thesaurus Anecdo- 
46. 64. Bona, Rer. Liturg. torum, tom. v. p. 92. Mar- 
Pp: 337, &e. tene’s Introduction, p. 85, &c. 

° Goar, Liturg. Chrysostom. Le Brun, Explication de la 
p- 64. Messe, &c. tom. iii. See Dis- 
P Ibid. p. 68. et not. 80. sertation on primitive Litur- 
4 Germanus, de Missa, ap. _ gies, vol. i. p. 159. 
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used. This introduction consists of the Lord’s 
Prayer and collect for purity; to which, in places 
where they sing, an anthem is prefixed. 

A custom prevails in the cathedral church of 
Worcester which is worthy of remark. There, the 
morning prayer being concluded at an early hour, 
after an interval of time the communion-service or 
liturgy begins with the litany. We have already 
seen, that the same order prevailed anciently in 
Italy, Germany, and Ireland; and that it derived 
its origin from the churches of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople. In the Roman liturgy this custom 
has long been relinquished; at Milan only is the 
litany repeated at the beginning of the liturgy dur- 
ing Lent. Goar and Bona agree that the litany 
continued to be used in this place till the ninth cen- 
tury in the west". 

The Lord’s Prayer and collect for purity had 
been long used by the English church in their pre- 
sent position, when the revision and reform of our 
offices took place in the reign of Edward the Sixth. 
They were found in the liturgy of Salisbury’, which 
was revised and corrected by Osmund, bishop of 
that see about 1080. Whether they formed part of | 
the liturgy in the time of that prelate we cannot 
determine, but certainly they had been long used 
before the time of Edward the Sixth. It was from 
the offices of the English church therefore, and not 
from any foreign source, that these prayers were 
derived. With regard to the antiquity of the col- 
lect for purity, we know that it is at least 900 years 
old; for it appears in a manuscript sacramentary of 


¥ Goar, Rituale Gree. p. lib. ii. c. 4. | 
123. Bona, Rer. Lit. p. 338. 8 Fol. 71. Miss. Sarisb. 
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the tenth century, which was used in England‘. The 
same collect appears in the sacramentary ascribed 
to Alcuin, a doctor of the Anglo-Saxon church, who 
was the friend of the emperor Charlemagne about 
the end of the eighth century. 

We have no means of ascertaining the period at 
which the Lord’s Prayer was first introduced into 
this part of the English liturgy. Certainly in pri- 
mitive times, while the ancient discipline of the 
church with regard to catechumens existed, the 
Lord’s Prayer could not have been recited at the 
beginning of the liturgy. The catechumens were 
those converts from heathenism who were under a 
course of discipline and instruction preparatory to 
the reception of the sacrament of baptism. The 
substance of the Christian faith was only communi- 
cated gradually to these persons in proportion as 
they were found fit to receive it. It was only after 
they had been for some time under instruction, when 
they had attained to the highest class, known by 
the name of “ competentes,” and were then immedi- 
ately to be baptized, that they were for the first 
time taught the Lord’s Prayer". The reason of 
this was, that the Lord’s Prayer was looked on by 
the primitive Christians as peculiarly their own’; 


t I allude to the sacrament- pyt@ dSefapevos tis viobecias Td 


ary of Leofric, bishop of Exe- 
ter. 

U Tpocevxis d€ rumoy Trois pa- 
Onrais, Sed@xos, mpoorerake Neyer" 
des piv ra dhewdnpata npav, os 
Kai hpeis adicuev trois operas 
pov. tavrny b€ thy mpocevxny, 
ov Tovs Guunrous, GAAa Tovs pv- 
araywyoupevovs SiddoKopev. ov- 
dels yap Tov duuntev éyew ToA- 
ua, WaTep Npav 6 év Tots ovpavois, 


xdpiopa, x. r. A. Theodoret. He- 
retic. Fabular. lib. v. c. 28. p. 
316. tom. iv. Oper. edit. Sir- 
mond. Paris, 1642. See Bing- 
ham, Antiq. b. x. ¢. 5. §. 9. 

Y "Ort yap morois airy 7 
mporevx}) mpoonKer, Kat of vopor 
tis éxkAnolas SiddoKover, Kal Td 
mpooipioy THs evyns. 6 yap ayvn- 
tos otk av Svvatro matépa kahely 
tov Oedv. Chrysostom. Hom. 
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and it could only be used with propriety by those, 
who, by admission into the church by the sacrament 
of baptism, were entitled to call God their Father. 
It was termed “the prayer of the faithful,” and 
regarded as the most sacred and precious of all 
prayers. To have recited it therefore in any part 
of the service when the catechumens and heathen 
were present, would have been to make public a 
prayer which was purposely kept secret. But while 
the lessons were read, and the sermon delivered, the 
catechumens, and even heathens, were allowed to 
remain in church”. The Lord’s Prayer could not 
therefore have been recited before the lessons in the 
primitive church. 

But when Christianity had prevailed, and infi- 
delity had by the grace of God become extinct with- 
in the limits of the Christian churches, the necessity 
of adhering to the discipline which supposed the ex- 
istence of heathens and of heathen converts ceased. 
Hence we find, that in the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries many prayers were brought into the introduc- 
tory part of the liturgy, which could not have been 
placed there in primitive times; and here in Eng- 
land, at length, even the Lord’s Prayer came to be 
repeated in this part of the service. 

At the first revision of the English liturgy in 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, a form of introduc- 
tion somewhat similar to the Roman was retained. 
After the Lord’s Prayer and collect for purity, the 


xix. al. xx. in Mattheum, p. dire verbum Dei, sive Genti- 

252. tom. vii. ed. Benedict. lem, sive hereticum, sive Ju- 
w Concil. Carthagin. iv. ec. dum, usque ad missam cate- 

84. ‘‘ Ut episcopus nullum pro- - chumenorum.” 

hibeat ingredi ecclesiam et au- 
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form of ‘ Lord have mercy upon us,” &c., or Kyrie 
eleéson, was repeated ; and then followed the hymn 
Gloria in excelsis. At the next revision these last 
forms were omitted; and there is now no resem- 
blance between the Roman introduction and our 
own. The custom of the church of Worcester, 
already alluded to, resembles that of the eastern 
church during the fifth or sixth century, and was 
anciently used in many churches of the west. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Our Father, which art in hea- 
ven, Hallowed he thy Name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done in earth, As it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive us 
our trespasses, As we forgive 
them that trespass against us. 
And lead us not into tempta- 
tion ; But deliver us from evil. 
Amen. 


Pater noster, qui es in cce- 
lis, sanctificetur nomen tuum. 
Adveniat regnum tuum. Fiat 
voluntas tua sicut in ceelo et in 
terra. Panem nostrum quoti- 
dianum da nobis hodie. Et 
dimitte nobis debita nostra 
sicut et nos dimittimus debi- 
toribus nostris. Et ne nos in- 
ducas in tentationem. Sed li- 
bera nos a malo. Amen*, 


THE COLLECT FOR PURITY. 


Almighty God, unto whom 
all hearts be open, all desires 
known, and from whom no 
secrets are hid; Cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may perfectly love 
thee, and worthily magnify 
thy holy name ; through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


Deus cui omne cor patet, 
et omnis voluntas loquitur, et 
quem nullum latet secretum ; 
purifica per infusionem Sancti 
Spiritus cogitationes cordis no- 
stri; ut te perfecte diligere, et 
digne laudare mereamur. Per 
Christum Dominum nostrum. 
Amen. 





x Missale Sarisb. fol. 71. 


y Ibid. MS, Leofr. fol. 213. Alcuin. Liber Sacrament. ec. 1. 
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THE LAW. 


This part of our liturgy may be traced to the 
apostolic age. We know from scripture that the law 
and the prophets were read in the synagogues, and 
that our Lord himself read from the book of Isaiah 
in the synagogue of Nazareth on the sabbath day?. 
There can be no doubt that from the Lord and his 
apostles, the whole church received the custom of 
reading the scriptures in their public assemblies. 
When the gospels, and the epistles of the holy apo- 
stles were written, they also were read as canonical 
scripture in the church, after the law and prophets. 
We find this custom mentioned by Justin Martyr in 
the second century®. Tertullian, at the end of the 
same century, speaks of the reading of scriptures in 
the church’; and in one place more especially, he 
seems to tell us that the law and the prophets were 
read in Africa before the epistles and gospels®. T'o- 
wards the end of the third, or beginning of the 
fourth century, the author of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions represents the liturgy of the eastern church 
as beginning with the law of Moses‘. In the fourth 


@ Acts xiii. 15. xv. 21. 

b Luke iv. 16, &c. 

¢ Justin. Apolog. i. ed, 
Thirlby, p. 97. 

@ « Coimus ad literarum di- 
vinarum commemorationem ; si 
quid presentium temporum 
qualitas aut premonere cogit, 
aut recognoscere. Certe fidem 
sanctis vocibus pascimur, spem 
erigimus, fiduciam figimus,” &c. 
Apolog. c. xxxix. p. 31. ed. 
Rigalt. 


© “ Legem et Prophetas cum 
Evangelicis et Apostolicis lite- 
ris miscet (ecclesia) et inde 
potat fidem.” Tertull. de Pra- 
script. c. 36. 

f£ Méoos 8 6 dvayvoorns ef’ 
bYmAod Tivos éoras, dvaywacrkéro 
Ta Maoéws kai Incod rod Navy, 
Ta Tov Kpitay Kal Tov Baoidéwr, 
Ta TOY TapadeTopevav Kal Ta THS 
eravddov' mpos TovTos Ta TOU 
*IOB Kal rod Toropavos, Kai ra 
tay éxxaidexa mpodpytav. ava dvo 
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and fifth centuries we find that all churches read 
some portion of the Old Testament before they read 
the New Testament. Thus Basil, archbishop of 
Czesarea, refers in one of his homilies to the lessons 
that were read that day, which were from Isaiah, 
Psalms, Acts, and Matthew’. Chrysostom speaks 
of the prophets and apostles being read®. We learn 
from Augustine, that the lesson from the epistles 
was sometimes preceded by one from the prophets’. 
In the Gallican church, the epistle and gospel were 
always preceded by a lesson from the prophets or 
Old Testament. The same may be said of the 
Spanish or Mosarabic church, where to this day a 
lesson from the prophets is always read before the 
epistle}. The Ambrosian liturgy, or the liturgy of 
Milan, still retains the same custom. The churches 
of the patriarchate of Constantinople frequently read 
lessons from the law and prophets and psalms, be- 
fore the epistle and gospel. So it is also amongst 
the Monophysites, who have held the patriarchates 
of Antioch and Alexandria since the fifth century*. 


d€ yevouevav dvayveoparav, €re- 
pos tis rovs tod AaBid Waddéro 
dpvous, kai 6 ads Ta dxpoorixia 
bmowadhero. peta TodTo ai mpd- 
fers ai jpérepar dvaywaockécbo- 
oav, Kat emioroXat TavAov—xal 
peta Tavra SidKkovos 7) mpeaBvrepos 
dvaywookT® Ta evayyékva—«al 
érav dvaywaokdpevor i Td evayyé- 
huov, mavtes of mpeaBirepo, Kal 
ot dudkovot, kal mas 6 Aads ornké- 
Tooay pera TOMATS Hovyias. A- 
post. Const. lib. ii. ¢. 57. p. 
261, &e. tom. i. Cotelerii Patr. 
Apost. ed. Clerici. 

® Basil. Hom.in Sanct. Bap- 
tisma, xiii. p, 114. tom. Ii. 
Oper. ed. Garnier. 


h Chrysost. Hom. de David. 
et Saul. ii. p. 770. tom. iv. ed. 
Benedict. 

i August.Sermoxlvii. “Lec- 
tio prima prophetica quid no- 
bis commendaverit, me com- 
memorante recolite,” p. 268. 
tom. v. ed. Benedict. See also 
the passage cited above, vol. i. 
p- 136, note. 

j See Dissertation on Primi- 
tive Liturgies, vol. i. p. 159. 
179: 

k «Orientales Christiani Gree- 
corum exemplo, plures Sacre 
Scripture lectiones in Liturgia 
celebrant, et in quibusdam die- 
bus aut solemnibus festis, le- 
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The church of England always reads a portion of 
the law of Moses befo spistle and gospel. 


There are two things worthy of remark in this 
reading of the law according to the English liturgy. 
First, that the matter of it is invariable, being al- 
ways taken from the twentieth chapter of Exvudus, 
and comprising the commandments of God, which 
he delivered on Mount Sinai. It is from this cir- 
cumstance that it is commonly know! 
of the “Ten Commandments ;” a ] 
though very proper, yet tends sometimes to make 
people forget that it is properly a lesson from the 
Old Testament. Secondly, this lesson from the law 
is divided into short verses, or capitula, each of 
which is followed by a response. 

There is nothing contrary to the canons or the 
customs of the church in appointing one portion of 
scripture to be read continually. During the pri- 
mitive ages the scriptures were read in course in 
the church, according to the directions of the bishop. 
Afterwards, particular books were read at parti- 
cular seasons. It was some time before any special 
lessons were appointed for each Sunday or other 
feast-day. When a particular portion of scripture 
was selected by the church, and annexed perpetually 
to the office of a particular day, it might by the 
same authority have been annexed to many offices, 
or to all. We find, in fact, that in a liturgy of the 
Irish church there was only the same epistle and 






gunt primo caput aliquod ex _ giis fiunt lectiones ex Epistolis 
Veteri Testamento, et ex Pro- Pauli, et ex Catholicis.” Re- 
phetis, Psalmi semper interpo- naudot, Collect. Oriental. Li- 
nuntur, nec in numerum vye-_ turg. tom. i. p. 530. v. tom. ii. 
niunt. Sed in singulis Litur- p. 6 
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gospel for every day i 
church used the same 


the year'. 





CHAP, IV. 


If the Irish 
e and gospel continu- 





ally, the English church may likewise very well 
use the same lesson from the law. We also learn 
from Le Brun, that there is reason to think that in 
the church of Malabar in India, the same gospel 
and the same epistle were almost always used™. 






In the of for the communion of the sick, the 
church and acts again on the same principle. 
Here a ie and gospel are prescribed, which 


never vary. 

It will not be denied that the church of England 
has exercised a sound discretion in the selection 
which she has made from the law, for the continual 
admonition of her children. We here listen to that 
moral law to which God required obedience from 
the beginning of the world®; and which was conti- 
nued under the Mosaic dispensation, to receive ex- 
tension and augmentation by the advent of God in 
the flesh, and to remain binding on all —— to 


the end of the world°®. 


! Dr. O’Conor says, that in 
the ancient Irish missal “ we 
find no selection of epistles or 
gospels. Here is only the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Co- 
rinthians, and the Gospel of 
St. John, c. 6, which in pa- 
rallel expressions record the 
institution of the eucharist.... 
Neither does St. Columbanus’s 
missal, which was discovered 
in the monastery of Bobio, a 
thousand years after his death, 
and is now in the Ambrosian 
library, contain the selections 
for the Sundays of the year.” 
Appendix to vol i. of Catalogue 
of Stowe MSS. p. 45. 


m Le Brun, Explication de 
la Messe, tom. vi. p. 487. 

_ 2 © Deus primo quidem per 
naturalia precepta, que ab ini- 
tio infixa dedit hominibus, ad- 
monens eos, id est per Decalo- 
gum (que si quis non fecerit 
non habet salutem) nihil plus 
ab eis exquisivit.” Irenzus 
adv. Heres. lib. iv. ¢c. 15. p. 
244. 

o “In quam vitam pre- 
struens hominem, Decalogi 
quidem verba ipse per semet- 
ipsum omnibus similiter Domi- 
nus loquutus est : et ideo simi- 
liter permanent apud nos, ex- 
tensionem et augmentum, sed 
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I have to remark, secondly, on the division of this 
lesson into short vers r little chapters, and on 
the responses which follow them. In the primitive 
church nothing was more common than to vary the 
reading of scripture by short prayers, or by re- 
sponses and anthems from the Book of Psalms. In 
the patriarchate of Alexandria, it was customary at 
the beginning of the fifth century to regaat a collect 
after each psalm in morning and e 
In other churches, as those of Asi 
the psalms and lessons were read alternately 4. Thus 
it was in the church of England at the period when 
our liturgy was revised. In the liturgies’, and 
offices for morning and evening prayer as used be- 
fore that time, we find lessons, sometimes long and 
sometimes short, followed by responses. The offices 
of morning prayer,. especially, contained lessons 
which were frequently not above one or two verses 
long, and each of which was followed by a response’ : 
so that a chapter was divided into many little’ por- 
tions and lessons, just as our lesson from the law is. 

Originally this custom of dividing the lessons by 
responses, was introduced to cause an agreeable va- 
riety ; that the alternate repetition of lessons and 
psalms, and prayers, might relieve the mind, and 
enable it to proceed through the offices of devotion 
with greater ease and pleasure. It is no less true, 
that this custom was afterwards abused so as to 






non dissolutionem accipientia ¢ rais ovvdfeou rovs Wadpods, 

per carnalem ejus adventum.”  dAdd did pécov Ka? Exacrov Wah- 

Treneus, lib. iv. c. 16. p. 247. pov yiverOat dvdyvoow. Bevereg. 
P Cassian Institut. lib. ii.c. Pandecte, tom i. p. 460. 


5, 6, &e. r Miss. Sarisb. fol. 35, 36. * 


4 Canon 17. Concil. Laodi- y 
cen, Iepi rod, pi) Seiv emiovvarrrew s Brev. Sarisb. fol. 3, &c. 
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cause an interruption in the reading of scripture. 
In the church of Englan however, the abuse was 
put an end to at the Reformation; for though the 
ancient system of varying the lessons by singing 
psalms and hymns, was retained in the morning 
and evening prayer, it would be impossible to main- 
tain with any semblance of reason that it interrupts 

scripture: and although in the pre- 
ie lesson from the law is divided 
; by responses, yet the weight and 
importance of each part affords ample room for a 
separate meditation and prayer. 

In the primitive church the lessons were read 
from the pulpit, or ambon, and in many places the 
custom has remained to the present day, especially 
in the patriarchate of Constantinople. According to 
Martene, the lessons are read from the pulpit in many 
of the churches of France‘. In the church of Rome 
the gospel was always read from the pulpit"; though 
there is no direction about it in the modern missal. 
Pope Cyprian, bishop of Carthage in the third cen- 
tury, speaks familiarly of the lessons being read 
_ from the pulpit’. The lessons were at first read by 
any one appointed by the bishop, but it was soon 
found expedient to set apart particular persons for 
this office, and thus began the ecclesiastical order of 






t Martene de Antiq. Eccl. 
Rit. lib. i. c. 4. art. 4. 

u Bona 374. 

v Cyprian. Epist. 39. (al. 
34.) Speaking of Celerinus 
whom he had appointed a 
reader, he says, ‘‘ Hunc ad nos, 
fratres dilectissimi, cum tanta 
Domini dignatione venientem 
.... quid aliud quam super 


pulpitum, id est super tribu- 
nal ecclesiz oportebat imponi, 
ut loci altioris celsitate sub- 
nixus, et plebi universe pro 
honoris sui claritate conspi- 
cuus, legat precepta et evan- 
gelium Domini, que fortiter 
ac fideliter sequitur?” p. 77. 
Epist. edit. Fell. 
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readers. From the writings of Cyprian, we find 
this order completely sestablished at Carthage so 
early as the third century, and they may have 
existed in many other places about the same time. 
Certainly it appears that in the following ages there 
were regular readers in all parts of the world”. 
These persons were of course well instructed and 
fitted for their office. In the churchoiConstanti- 
nople the reader, or avaryvecrns, according. . the an- 
cient usage, still reads the lessons which pyecede the 
gospel*. In the Roman church this has long fallen 
into disuse, the duty of reading the epistle having 
devolved on the sub-deacon since the eighth or ninth 
century’. The lessons were always read from the 
pulpit in cathedral and collegiate churches in Eng- 
land’, and in the injunctions of king Edward the 
Sixth, A. D. 1547, we find a direction that the epi- 
stle and gospel shall be read “in the pulpit, or in 
* such convenient place as the people may hear the 
“ same*.” The Decalogue being a lesson also, would 
probably have been included in this direction, had 
it been at that time read in the English liturgy; 
but the reading of the law was not reestablished 
for some years afterwards. 

I have observed in the monuments of the Eng- 
lish liturgy, an example of the celebration of the 
communion, which may remind us of this first part 
of our liturgy at present. On the eve of Pente- 


w Bingham, Antiquities, book 
iii. c. 5. 
x Goar, Rituale Grecum, 


p- 128, 129. 57. 
y Bona, Rer. Lit. lib. ii. ¢. 7. 


z “Incepta vero ultima ora- 
tione ante epistolam, subdia- 


VOL. Il. 


conus per medium chori ad le- 
gendum epistolam in pulpi- 
tum accedat. Et legatur epi- 
stola in pulpito omni die Do- 
minica,” &c. Miss. Sar. fol. x. 

a Sparrow’s Collection of 
Articles, &c. p. 7. 
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cost, the office began with the Lord’s Prayer, after 
which different persons read lessons from the law 
of Moses without titles, that is, without naming the 
books from which they were taken. Each lesson 
was followed by a response and collect; then, after 
some intermediate rites, the collect, epistle, and 
gospel were read. In the same manner our office 
begins with the Lord’s Prayer and collect for pu- 
rity, proceeds to lessons or capitula from the law, 
read without titles, each followed by a response, and 


then comes to the collect, epistle, and gospel. 
A portion of the Decalogue was read in the 
church of England in Lent, beginning thus: 


LECTIO LIBRI EXODI. 


God spake these words— 
Honour thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee. 
Thou shalt do no murder. 
Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery. Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour. 
Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s house, thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s wife, 
nor his servant, nor his maid, 
nor his ox, nor his ass, nor 
any thing that is his. 


Hec dicit Dominus Deus. 
Honora patrem tuum et ma- 
trem tuam, ut sis longevus su- 
per terram, quam Dominus 
Deus tuus dabit tibi. Non oc- 
cides, non meechaberis, non 
furtum facies, non loqueris 
contra proximum tuum falsum 
testimonium, non concupisces 
domum proximi tui, nec desi- 
derabis uxorem ejus, non ser- 
vum, non ancillam, non bo- 
vem, non asinum, nec omnia 
que illius sunt.—in omni loco 
in quo memoria fuerit nominis 
mei¢. 


The lesson was followed by a response which 


is not unlike our own. 


Lord have mercy upon us, 
and incline our hearts to keep 
this law. 


Miserere mei Domine, quo- 
niam infirmus sum, sana me 
Domine. 





b Miss. Sarisb. fol. 94, 95. 


¢ Miss. Sarisb. fol. 42. 


d Ibid. 
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SECTION III. 


THE COLLECTS. 


THE collects of the communion may be divided 
into three classes: first, the collects for the king; 
secondly, the collects for the day ; and, thirdly, other 
occasional collects. Before I consider these classes 
in detail, it may be expedient to consider the anti- 
quity of the custom of using any collects in this 
place, namely, before or between the lessons, and 
therefore in that part of the liturgy which all 
persons, whether believers or not, are permitted to 
attend. I have, however, already considered this 
subject at large in the beginning of the last chapter, 
and nothing more will now be requisite than to 
recapitulate what has been there said. 

It seems that collects have been repeated before 
and between the lessons of the liturgy in the patri- 
archate of Alexandria, at least from the time of 
Athanasius, who appears evidently to allude to 
them ; they are mentioned by Cassian, who lived in 
the following (fifth) century, and have been conti- 
nually used since, both in the liturgy, and the offices 
of morning and evening prayer. The use of collects 
is traced back to the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury in Africa, and it is likely that they may be as 
ancient in the patriarchate of Rome, that is, in the 
southern half of Italy and Sicily, because they are 
found in Roman sacramentaries of the fifth century. 
In Britain they have been used as at present for 
more than twelve hundred years, having been intro- 
duced by Augustine, first archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and in Ireland we may probably trace back their 
origin to the time of Patrick. No collects like ours 
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are found in the oriental liturgies of Antioch, Jeru- 
salem, Caesarea, and Constantinople. 


COLLECTS FOR THE KING. 


In the liturgy of the orthodox of Alexandria there 
were petitions for the king and church before the 
reading of the lessons*. The liturgy of the Irish 
church also, in the sixth or.seventh century, con- 
tained a collect for the king amongst several others 
which occurred before the epistlef. In the church of 
England, however, before the reformation, no collect 
for the king was appointed to be said at this place, 
although several others, amounting sometimes to 
seven, were repeated : and it certainly appeared right 
that there should be a special prayer for the king, 
on whom, under God, the church depends for protec- 
tion and for peace; and accordingly, in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, collects for the church and king, 
or the king and people, were introduced into this part 
of the liturgy. In a general synod of the church of 
Scotland, A. D. 1225, it was commanded that five 
collects should be always said, the first of which was 
to be for the church, and the second for the king? ; 
and the collect appointed for this purpose was that 
which in after-times was altered into the second col- 
lect for the king in the English liturgy. In the 


€ Liturgia Marci, Renaudot, 
Liturg. Oriental.tom. i. p. 132. 

f See Dissertation on primi- 
tive Liturgies, vol.i. p. 182. 

& Missale Sarisb. fol. 10. 72. 

h Concil. Provinciale Scoti- 
can. cap. 70. “ Sacree Synodi 
approbatione salubriter duxi- 
mus statuendum, ut per dicece- 
sim nostram in celebratione 


missarum, preterquam in festis 
duplicibus, dicantur quinque 
collectz, una de pace ecclesiz, 
scilicet, ‘ Ecclesia tue qusu- 
mus Domine preces,’ &c. alia 
pro Domino nostro Rege et 
Regina et eorum Filiis, scilicet, 
‘ Deus in cujus manu corda 
sunt Regum.’” Wilkius, Con- 
cilia, tom. i. p. 617. 
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churches of Lyons, Vienne, Tours, Rouen, and all 
the other principal churches of France, in former 
ages, the collect of the day was immediately followed 
by prayers termed /auds, which were short petitions 
in the form of a litany for the king, queen, bishops, 
judges, army‘, &c. which were also found in the an- 
cient German liturgy). The same custom is said to 
have prevailed formerly at Rome, and even so far 
back as the time of Gregory the Great, A. D. 600*. 
If any thing were wanting to shew the propriety of 
our collect for the king in this place, these would 
be sufficient warrants for our practice. 

In our liturgy the collect is preceded by the words 
*“ Let us pray.” In primitive times the deacon ge- 
nerally made this proclamation, and he not only 
directed the people to pray, but informed them what 
they were to pray for. Thus, in the liturgy of the 
orthodox of Alexandria, the prayer which corre- 
sponds to our collect for the king was thus intro- 
duced. The deacon proclaimed aloud, “Pray ye for 
“the emperor,” on which the whole people prayed 
three times, crying aloud, “Lord have mercy upon 
“ him.” And then the priest or bishop summed up 
or collected their devotions in the following collect, 
to which all the people responded Amen!. 

*“ O Lord God our Governor, Father of our Lord 
“ God and Saviour Jesus Christ, we pray and beseech 
“thee to preserve our emperor in peace, strength, 
“ and righteousness. O Lord, subdue before him 
*“‘ every enemy and foe; take thine arms and shield, 


' Martene, de Antig. Eccl. k Bona, Rer. Lit. lib. ii. ¢. 
Rit. lib. i. c. 4. art. iii. p. 363. 5. §. & p. 358. 

j Goldastus, Alamann. An- 1 Liturgia Marci, p. 132. 
tiq. tom. ii. pars 2. p. 175. Renaudot, Lit. Oriental. 
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“ and arise to help him. O Lord, grant him victory, 
“ that he may have a peaceful mind towards us and 
“ thy holy name; that so, in the tranquillity of his 
*‘ days, we may lead a calm and quiet life, in all 
* piety and godliness; through the grace, mercy, 
“and love of thy only-begotten Son. Through 
‘“ whom, and with whom, to thee, and the most 
“holy, good, and .lifegiving Spirit, be glory and 
* dominion now, and ever, and world without end.” 
In the very ancient liturgy of the monophysites 
of Alexandria, which bears the name of Cyril, we 
find in the Anaphora, or solemn prayers, which in- 
clude the consecration, forms which were probably 
the originals of those now cited™. But it is suffi- 
cient to have directed the attention of the reader to 
this; to cite them in this place would be inconvenient. 
Some expressions in our collects for the king are 
found in ancient prayers of the English church. 


Almighty and _ everlasting Deus in cujus manu sunt 


God, we are taught by thy 
holy word, that the hearts of 
kings are in thy rule and go- 
vernance, and that thou dost 
dispose and turn them as it 
seemeth best to thy goodly 
wisdom : we humbly beseech 
thee so to dispose and govern 
the heart of N. thy servant our 
king and governor, 

that in all his thoughts, 
words, and works, he may ever 
seek thy honour and glory, 

and study to preserve thy 


corda Regum, qui es humilium 
consolator, et fidelium forti- 
tudo, et protector omnium in 
te sperantium, da Regi nostro 
N. et Regine nostre N. popu- 
loque christiano, triumphum 
virtutis tue scienter excolere, 


ut—semper rationabilia me- 
ditantes, que tibi placita sunt, 
et dictis exequantur et factis®. 
ut plebem sibi commissam, 





m LiturgiaCyrilli, Renaudot, 
Lit. Oriental, tom. i. p. 41. 


n Missale 
mune, fol. 26. 


Sarisbur. Com- 
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people committed to his charge, cum pace propitiationis, et vir- 
in wealth, peace, and godli- tute victorie, feliciter regere, 
ness. Grant this, &c. mereatur °, 

COLLECTS FOR THE DAY. 

What has been already remarked with regard to 
the antiquity of collects as used in this part of the 
liturgy, applies to the collects of the day. It is only 
in the church of Alexandria, and in the west, that 
collects ever appear to have been used in this place 
in primitive times. There is nothing like our col- 
lects in the Oriental, Greek, and Russian liturgies 
at the present day. The church of England, how- 
ever, has now for above 1200 years used collects in 
the place which our liturgy assigns to them. Au- 
gustine, first archbishop of Canterbury, brought the 
sacramentary of Gregory the Great into England, 
and that sacramentary prescribed collects. at this 
place. In Ireland they may have been used at an 
earlier period; for Patrick probably brought the 
primitive Roman liturgy thither; and Columbanus, 
in the sixth century, appears to have recited several 
collects in this part of the liturgy. 

The antiquity of the collects themselves which 
we use is generally very great. ‘They have been 
read in the liturgies of the church of England from 
the most remote period. Not only do we find them 
in the liturgies of the English church before the 
reformation’, but in those of the Anglo-Saxon 
church long before the conquest’. Most of these 


© Benedictio super Regem pp. 182. 
noviter electum, MS. Leofr. q As in the missale Saris. 
Exon. buriens. Hereford. Eboracens. 
P Agrestius objected to this r As in the MS. of Leofric, 
custom in the synod of Matis- Bp. of Exeter. 
con, A.D. 624. See vol..i. 
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Collects can, in fact, be traced back to the very be- 
ginning of the Anglo-Saxon church; and by that 
church they were originally derived from the liturgy 
of the Roman patriarchate in primitive times®. We 
are thus in many instances enabled to trace them 
back to the fifth century. So that our collects, with 
some exceptions, have been used for fourteen hun- 
dred years in the church of God ; and their origin 
lies in the distant glory of primitive Christianity. 

Only one collect is appointed at this place in each 
distinct office for Sundays or other holydays in the 
English ritual; but the number in practice may 
sometimes be enlarged. Besides the collect for the 
king, and that of the day, it is sometimes necessary 
to repeat others. For instance, in Advent and Lent 
a collect is appointed to be said during the whole 
season after the collect of the day. Thus three or 
four collects may sometimes be said at this place. 
On Good Friday five collects are appointed to be 
said, videlicet, one for the king, three for the day, 
and one for Lent. It appears that several other 
collects may also be added. 


OCCASIONAL COLLECTS, 


It is permitted by the rubric of the English li- 
turgy to use one or more of six collects after those 
of the communion. These six collects are placed at 
the end of the liturgy or communion office. They 
are preceded by the following rubric: “ Collects to 
“‘ be said after the offertory, when there is no com- 
‘“‘ munion, every day one or more; and the same may 
“ be said also, as often as occasion shall serve, after 


© In the sacramentaries of Gregory, A.D. 590. Gelasius, 
494. Leo, 483. 
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* the collects of morning or evening prayer, commu- 
“ nion, or litany, by the discretion of the minister.” 

The second of these collects was formerly used as 
a special prayer for those who were about to enter 
on a journey’. This induces me to notice an an- 
cient custom of many of the western churches. In 
the time of war or tumult, famine or pestilence, 
storms or rain, or any other evil; whenever cala- 
mities were to be specially deprecated, or blessings 
specially implored, appropriate collects were added 
to the communion-service at this place. This cus- 
tom is mentioned in an ancient ritual of the church 
of Soissons in France, where it is remarked, that 
“ only one collect is said at communion, contrary to 
“ the custom in many other places, unless some com- 
memoration of a feast is to be made; or, urged by 
‘¢ necessity, we cry to God for peace, or fine weather, 
“ or for rain, for the sick, or for those that are going 
“ on a journey, or other things of the same kind4.” 
The same custom prevailed in England, as appears 
by the liturgy of the church of Salisbury" and 
others, and is worthy of commendation. We find 
the principle of this custom adopted in the English 
ritual at this day, since several collects of the same 
kind are appointed to be said after the collects of 

P Miss. Sarisb. commune, 


fol. xxx. Gelasii Sacramenta- 
rium.  Muratori, Lit. Vet. 


mus ad Deum, pro pace vide- 
licet, aut aéris serenitate, pro 
pluviz postulatione, pro infir- 


Rom. tom. i. p. 703. 

q “Ad magnam missam num- 
quam consuevimus post pri- 
mam collectam ullam aliam 
dicere, sicut multis in _locis 
plures consueverunt, nisi fe- 
cerimus memoriam de festo ali- 
cujus sancti, vel octave, vel 
necessitate agente, clamaveri- 


mis, pro iter agentibus, et 
aliis hujusmodi, pro quibus 
sancta mater ecclesia orare 
consuevit.” Rituale MS. Eccl. 
Suessionens. citat. a Martene, 
De Antig. Eccl. Rit. lib. i. 
c. 4. art. 3. p. 362. 

t Miss. Sar. commune, fol. 
22. 24. 33, &c. 
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morning or evening prayer, or before the two last 
prayers of the litany. 


SECTION IV. 


THE PROPHECY OR EPISTLE. 


During the early ages of the church, the lesson 
which is now ordinarily designated as the epistle, 
was more generally known by the appellation of 
*“‘ the apostle.” We find it generally called by this 
name in the anceint liturgies and the writings of 
the Fathers. Thus Augustine often speaks of it’; 
and in the sacramentary of Gregory the Great it is 
said, “the apostle follows',” meaning the epistle 
or apostolical writing is then read. In the patri- 
archate of Constantinople, where ancient customs 
have been preserved more perfectly than any where 
else, the epistle is called “ the apostle” to this day”. 
In the west this lesson has however long been 
known by the name of “the epistle,” being most 
commonly taken from the epistles of St. Paul. 

In the church of England this lesson of scripture 
is taken not only from the epistles of the holy 
apostles, but sometimes from their acts, and occa- 
sionally from the prophets. Thus we retain the 
custom of the church of God, which “ mingled the 
“law and the prophets with the writings of the 
“ evangelists and apostles.” 

During the early ages of the church, the apostle 


s “Apostolum audivimus, See also Sermo 176. (alias 10.) 


psalmum audivimus, evange- 
lium audivimus, consonant om- 
nes divine lectiones ut spem 
non in nobis sed in Domino 
collocemus.” Sermo 165. de 
Verbis Apost. (alias 7.) p. 796. 
tom. v. Oper. ed. Benedict. 


p- 839. 

t «Sequitur apostolus.” Me- 
nard. Sacram. Gregorii, p. 2. 

u Liturgia Chrysost. Goar, 
p- 68. 

v Tertullian. de Prescript. 
Heretic. c. 36. 
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or prophet was generally read by a special reader 
from the ambon, or pulpit, which stood in the middle 
of the church amongst the faithful”. The church of 
Constantinople and the other eastern churches still 
retain the ancient custom of employing a reader for 
this office*. The church of Rome abandoned it 
about the eighth or ninth century, when it be- 
came the office of the sub-deacon to read the epistle’. 
We are blamed by Schultingius for permitting it to 
be read by the priest 2, but it is only read by the of- 
ficiating minister when no assistant is present; and 
we might with as much reason blame the church of 
Rome for permitting the sub-deacon to read the 
epistle, of which there is no trace in primitive times: 
but it is in truth a matter of little importance. 

It was the ancient custom of the church of England 
to read this lesson from the pulpit*. When no other 
clergyman was present who could read the epistle, 
the priest himself read it at the right or south corner 
of the holy table, which thence obtained the appella- 
tion of cornu epistole. The injunctions of king 


w See Apost. Const. lib. ii. 
c. 57. quoted above, page 27. 
notef. epi rot, py Seiv mréov 


93-in Chrysost. Liturg. p. 129. 
y Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. ii. 
c. 6. p. 365. 


TaY KavoviKey YadTav, Tay én 
Tov GuBova avaBawvdvrev, Kai amd 
dipOepas adAdvrav Erépovs twas 
Warew vy exkAnoia. Canon. 
15. Concil. Laodicen. ‘“ Quid 
aliud quam super pulpitum id 
est super tribunal ecclesiz 
oportebat imponi ut... . le- 
gat precepta et evangelium 
Domini,” &c. Cypr. Ep. 39. 
(alias 34.) p. 77. Epist. ed. 
Fell. See also Bingham, An- 
tiquities, &c. book viii. ¢. 5. 
§. 4. p. 293. 

x Goar, Rituale Gree. not. 


z Schultingius, Bibliotheca 
Ecclesiastica, tom. iv. pars 2. 
P- 135: 

a Miss. Sarisb. fol. x. ‘ In- 
cepta vero ultima oratione ante 
epistolam : subdiaconus per 
medium chori ad legendum 
epistolam in pulpitum accedat. 
Et legatur epistola in pulpito 
omni die Dominica,” &c. On 
Sundays and principal feast 
days it was read in the pulpit, 
on other days it was read at 
the step of the choir. 
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Edward the Sixth, in 1547, appoint the epistle to 
be read in the pulpit or in some convenient place? ; 
and in the injunctions of queen Elizabeth, we find 
that a special reader, entitled an “ Epistler,” was 
to read the epistle in cathedral and collegiate 
churches, vested in a cope°®. 

Before noticing the particular passages of scrip- 
ture which have been selected for this lesson, it is 
worthy of remark, that, in the only liturgy of the 
ancient Irish church now in existence, there is only 
one portion of scripture appointed for the epistle, 
which was to be read every day‘. In the first ages 
of the church (as has already been observed) there 
were no selections from the scriptures for special 
occasions. The books of scripture were read in 
number and quantity according to the direction of 
the bishop. In after-times particular books or lessons 
were read at particular seasons®; and it is said that 
Jerome made a selection of lessons for every holy- 
day in the year, which he collected in a book en- 
titled, “ Comes,” and this book, it is said, was brought 
into use in the Roman church‘; but the tradition 
is very doubtful. 


> Sparrow's Collection of 
Articles, &c. p. 7. 

¢ Sparrow, p.124. In the 
cathedral of Durham, and in 
some other churches, the epi- 
stle is still read by a particular 
reader or “ epistler.” 

4 O’Conor, Append. to vol. i. 
of Catalogue of MSS. at Stowe, 
p- 45: 

e “ Meminit sanctitas vestra 
Evangelium secundum Johan- 
nem ex ordine lectionum nos 
solere tractare : sed quia nunc 
interposita est sollemnitas sanc- 
torum dierum, quibus certas ex 
evangelio lectiones oportet in 


ecclesia recitari, que ita sunt 
annue, ut alizesse non possint ; 
ordo ille quem susceperamus, 
necessitate paululum intermis- 
sus est, non amissus.” Augus- 
tin. Prolog. Tractat. in Epist. 
Johan. tom. iii. pars 2. p. 825. 
ed. Benedict. Concil. Toletan. 
iv. c. 17. A. D. 633. appoints 
the Apocalypse to be read be- 
tween Easter and Pentecost. 
See Bingham, Antiq. book xiv. 
c. 3. §. 3. p. 678, &e. 

f Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. ii. 
c..6. p. 363. 

It only appears in the 
pages of Micrologus, Berno, 
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The proclamation of the title of the books before 
the lesson began, was very common in early times. 
It was generally made by the person who was about 
to read. The deacon first directed the people to be 
silent and attentive”. 

Almost all the lessons now read as epistles in the 
English liturgy have been appointed to their pre- 
sent place and used by the church of England for 
many ages. They are found in all the liturgies of 
the English church used before the revision of our 
offices in the reign of Edward the Sixth, and they 
also appear in the monuments of the English li- 
turgy before the invasion of William the Conqueror. 
It is in fact probable that they are generally as old 
as the time of Augustine, A. D. 595; since we find 
that the most ancient lectionaries of the early 
church of Rome contain nearly the same selections, 
and therefore Augustine probably brought these 
selections into use in England. In this view, the 
lessons entitled epistles in our liturgy have been 
used for above twelve hundred years by the church 
of England‘. We must consider this more as a 
subject of interest and pleasure than of any great 
importance, since “all scripture is given us by inspi- 
“ ration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
* reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
“ness.” Yet we may remark, that the extracts 
and Hugo a &. Victore, writ- 


ers of the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies. 


vol. i. and by Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, de Adorat. in Spiritu et 
Verit. p. 454. tom. i. lib. xiii. 


h This is mentioned by Chrys- 
ostom, Hom. xix. in Act. A- 
post. cited by Bingham, book 
xiv. c. 3. §. 8. It is also al- 
luded to by Ambrose, see the 
quotation in note *, p. 127. 


i I have endeavoured to 
trace the antiquity of the epi- 
stles in chapter ili. to which I 
beg to refer the reader for fur- 
ther information. 
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read from the epistles are generally devotional and 
practical, and therefore best adapted for ordinary 
comprehension and general edification. 

In the Roman liturgy anciently, a psalm was 
sung after the epistle, which was called Gradualei, 
and is still used. This was followed by Alleluia 
except from Septuagesima to Easter*. In the 
churches of Gaul and Spain the graduale was not 
used!, and the church of England at the revision of 
her liturgy omitted it likewise. The origin of the 
gradual, though its present place in the Roman mis- 
sal is not, in my opinion, the place which it origin- 
ally occupied, is to be traced to a greater antiquity 
than liturgical writers have generally thought™. 
In the apostolic and following ages, many lessons 
were read in the liturgy, and amongst these was 
frequently one from the book of Psalms. Thus we 
find from the Apostolical Constitutions that the 
eastern church in the third or fourth century, read 
lessons from scripture at their assemblies in this or- 
der. The law, prophets, psalms, epistles, and gos- 
pels". The psalm was therefore one of the lessons. 


j The psalm, or portion of a 
psalm, sung after the epistle, 
was always entitled gradual, 
from being chanted on the 
steps (gradus) of the pulpit. 
When sung by one _ person 
without interruption, it was 
called tractus, when chanted 
alternately by several singers, 
it was termed responsory. See 
Le Brun, Explication de la 
Messe, tum. i. p. 205. 

k See Bona, Rer. Liturg. 
lib. ii. cap. 6. p. 369. 

1 Concil. Toletan. 4. can. 12. 
“In quibusdam quoque His- 


paniarum ecclesiis laudes post 
Apostolum decantantur, prius- 
quam evangelium predicetur ; 
dum canones precipiunt post 
Apostolum non laudes, sed 
evangelium annuntiari,” &c. 
forbidding the custom. 

m The gradual has been 
ascribed to Celestinus and 
Gregory the Great, bishops of 
Rome. Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. 
ii. c. 6. p. 367. See also Le 
Brun, Explication de la Messe, 
&e. tom. i. p. 204, &e. 

n Apost. Const. lib. ii. cap. 
57. cited above, p. 27. 
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In thewest we find Augustine in the fifth century 
considering the psalm as a lesson. ‘“ We have 
*‘ heard,” said he, “the apostle, we have heard the 
‘* psalm, we have heard the gospel; all the divine 
“ lessons agree®.” In another sermon he says, “‘ We 
“ have heard the first lesson from the apostle,.... 
“ then we have sung a psalm, ... .after this came 
“ the lesson from the gospel; these three lessons we 
** will discourse upon, as far as time permits?.” 
Ambrose says, ‘‘ When the psalm is vead, it causes 
** silence by its own means4.” It appears, therefore, 
that the gradual was anciently looked upon as a 
lesson from scripture even when it was sung; and 
if we regard it as a lesson, I see no reason to consider 
it less ancient than the epistle or the gospel which 
have been used since the apostolic age. It appears 
from Augustine, that the psalm was sung between 
the epistle and gospel in the fifth century by the 
African church. But this was probably not its 
original position. As a lesson from the Old Testa- 
ment it would have come naturally in the order of 
the Apostolical Constitutions, namely, after the 
law and the prophets. In the time of Augustine, 
however, it is certain that the lessons from the 
Old Testament were often omitted, and the liturgy 


mus,” &c. 


© “Apostolum audivimus, 
psalmum audivimus, evange- 
lium audivimus, consonantom- 
nes divine lectiones.” Sermo 
165. de Verb. Apost. tom. v. 
ed. Benedict. p. 796. 

P ‘ Primam lectionem audi- 
vimus Apostoli. . . . Deinde 
cantavimus psalmum. ... post 
-hee evangelica lectio.... Has 
tres lectiones, quantum pro 
tempore possumus, pertracte- 


Augustin. Sermo 
176. de Verb. Apost. tom. v. 
ed. Benedict. p. 839. 

4 © Quantum laboratur in 
ecclesia ut fiat silentium cum 
lectiones leguntur? Si unus 
loquatur obstrepunt universi : 
cum psalmus legitur ipse sibi 
est effector silentii. Omnes lo- 
quuntur, et nullus obstrepit.” 
Ambros. Pref. in Psal. 1. p. 
741. tom. i. ed. Benedict. 
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began even then with the epistle, to which, on certain 
occasions, lessons from the Old Testament were 
prefixed. It is probable, that when the western 
churches began to discontinue the lessons from the 
Old Testament, they placed the psalm between the 
epistle and gospel, to preserve the semblance of the 
ancient custom, according to which the psalm had 
always intervened between the Old and New Tes- 
tament. 

Even to the present time the Roman liturgy 
prefixes lessons from the Old Testament, to the 
epistle and gospel on some particular days, and these 
lessons are followed by a tractus, or psalm. This 
is probablya relic of the ancient custom. In the 
patriarchate of Constantinople the lessons from the 
epistles and gospels are often preceded by lessons 
from the Old Testament; and these latter are sepa- 
rated from the epistle and gospel by a psalm". Even 
on ordinary occasions, when the Old Testament is 
not read, there is a psalm, or some verses of it, read 
before the epistle, and it is preceded by the custom- 
ary solemnity which takes place when a lesson is to 
be read. The deacon proclaims to the people Zo¢ia, 
“ Wisdom”—the reader begins “ Alleluia! a psalm 
* of David.” The deacon exclaims again, “ Pay 
“ attention ;” and the reader proceeds to read the 
mpoxeimevoy, as this psalm or anthem is called’. The 
churches of Spain which did not adopt the Roman 
position of the gradual and alleluia, had a custom 


r “QOrientalesChristianiGre- Veteri Testamento, et ex Pro- 
corum exemplo, plures sacre phetis, Psalmi semper interpo- 
scripture lectiones in liturgia nuntur, nec in numerum ve- 
celebrant, etin quibusdam die- niunt.” Renaudot, Liturg. Ori- 
bus aut solemnibus festis, le- ental. Collect. tom. i. p. 350. 
gunt primo caput aliquod ex 8 Goar, Rituale Gree. p. 68. 
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which approaches nearly to the eastern form just 
alluded to. After the reading of the prophet, and 
before the epistle, they sung the hymn of “the 
“ Three Children.” This was a fixed lesson, which 
had probably taken the place of the ancient psalm. 
And even now the church of Milan places the psalm 
after the lesson of the Old Testament which they 
always read, and before the epistle. This psalm 
they call Psalmellus, not tractus, or gradual. 

The Alleluia which is often sung in the Roman 
liturgy after the epistle, is said to have been first 
brought into use by Damasus, bishop of Rome, in 
imitation of the church of Jerusalem. Gregory the 
Great affirms this", but the tradition seems very 
doubtful. In the eighth century Notker, abbot of 
St. Gall in Switzerland, composed several hymns in 
verse, which acquired the name of prose, or sequen- 
tie, and were sung after the gradual’. Many other 
authors followed the example of Notker, and the 
church of England used several of these hymns be- 
fore the reformation”; but as they were in many 
instances unwisely composed, and had no claim to 
primitive antiquity, the revisers of our liturgy, in 


the reign of Edward the Sixth, entirely omitted 
them. | 


t In Gaul, however, the Song - 


of the Three Children was sung 
between the apostle and the 
gospel. See Germanus de Mis- 
sa, Martene Anecdota, tom. v. 
p-92. Pamelii Liturgica Latin. 
tom. i. p. 295. See vol. i. p. 
159, 173. 


VOL. IE, 


« Gregor. Mag. Epist. ad 
Johan. Syracus, lib. ix. Epist. 
12. p. 940. tom. ii. Oper. ed. 
Benedict. 

Vv Bona Rer. Liturg. lib. ii. 
c. 6.,p.. 370, 

Ww Miss. Sar. fol. 11, 12. et 
passim. 
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SECTION V. 
THE GOSPEL. 


The gospel, being the more immediate history of 
the Saviour of mankind, has always been read in 
the catholic church with peculiar respect and devo- 
tion. It was generally the office of the deacon to 
read the gospel in the primitive ages. Thus we find 
it to have been in the patriarchate of Antioch, in 
the time of Jerome*; and the same custom pre- 
vailed in the churches of GaulY and Spain? at an 
early period. In the patriarchate of Alexandria it 
was read by the archdeacon, or chief of the dea- 
cons; but in some churches it was read by the 
priest only, and on the Lord’s day by the bishop*. 
In the church of Constantinople it has always been 
read by a deacon, except on some particular feasts 
when the bishop reads. The church of England 
permits it to be read either by a deacon or a priest. 
In the fourth century the deacon was preceded by 


dum preconis admonent cunc- 


x “Evangelium Christi, quasi 
tos sive in orando, sive in flec- 


Diaconus lectitabas.” Hieron. 


Epist. ad Sabinianum lapsum, 
p- 758. tom. iv. ed. Benedict. 

y Concil. Vasense 3. anno 
529. canon ii. ‘Si Presbyter, 
aliqua infirmitate prohibente, 
per seipsum non potuerit pre- 
dicere, sanctorum Patrum Ho- 
miliz a Diaconibus recitentur. 
Si enim digni sunt Diacones 
quod Christus in Evangelio lo- 
cutus est legere ; quare indigni 
judicentur sanctorum Patrum 
expositiones publice recitare.” 
Labbe, Concilia, tom. iv. 

z Isidorus Hispalens. de Eccl. 
Off. lib. ii. c. 8. ‘ Ipsi enim 
(Diaconi) clara voce in mo- 


tendo genua, sive in psallendo, 
sive in lectionibus audiendo: 
ipsi etiam, ut aures habeamus 
ad Dominum, clamant: ipsi 
quoque evangelizant.” 

& Tavrnv S€ tiv iepay BiBdov 
(evayyeAiov) dvaywaoke évOdde 
pdvos 6 apxididxovos. mapa dé ad- 
Aots, Sudxovor. ev moAdais Se ex- 
KAnoiats, of iepets pdvor® ev Se 
emionwots Huépais, emurkdTo, as” 
év Kovotavtwoumdhe, Kata Thy 
TpoTny Huépav ths dvactacipov 
éoptns. Sozomen. Hist. Eccl. 
lib. vii. c. 19. p- 735. ed. Va- 
lesii. Paris. 1668. 
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lighted wax tapers to the pulpit, in the eastern 
churches, as a sign of rejoicing for the advent of 
him who was the light of men. The bells also were 
rung in some churches before the gospel, and in 
Ethiopia this ceremony has continued to the pre- 
sent day®. When the deacon had ascended the pul- 
pit, or ambon, and announced the title of the gospel, 
the people with one voice exclaimed, ‘“‘ Glory be to 
“ thee, O Lord!” This custom of giving glory to 
God for his holy gospel appears to have prevailed 
from remote antiquity in all the churches of the 
east and west’; and the church of England has not 
ceased for many centuries to follow so pious and 
laudable an example. 

It was also usual for all persons to arise before 
the gospel, and stand while it was recited. ‘When 
“ the gospel is read,” says the ancient author of the 
Apostolical Constitutions, “let all the presbyters 
*“‘ and deacons, and all the people, stand in great si- 
* lence®.” It was considered a peculiar custom of the 
church of Alexandria in the fifth century, that the 
pope or patriarch of Alexandria continued sitting 
during the reading of the gospel’. In the church of 
Constantinople the custom is preserved still. The 


b «Per totas Orientis Eccle- 4 Goar, Rituale Gree. p. 69. 


sias, quando legendum est E- 
vangelium, accenduntur lumi- 
naria, jam sole rutilante: non 
utique ad fugandas tenebras, 
sed ad signum letitiz demon- 
strandum.” Hieronymus adv. 
Vigilantium, tom. iv. pars 2. 
p- 284. ed. Benedict. 

¢ Renaudot. Liturg. Orien- 
tal. tom. i. p. 213. The bells 
of the oriental churches are 
made of boards, which are 
struck with a hammer. 


Rupertus Abbas, lib. i. de Div. 
Officiis, c. 36. ““Respondemus, 
gloria tibi Domine, glorifican- 
tes Dominum, quod misit no- 
bis verbum salutis.” 

e Apost. Const, lib. ii. ¢. 57. 

f Révoy d€ kdkeivo mapa’ AdeEav- 
Spedou rovrois’ dvayweoKopéevev 
yap Tav evayyeNioy, odK emanord- 
tat 6 emiokoros’ 6 tap GAdos 
ovr éyvey ovre dxnkoa. Sozom. 


Hist. Eccl. lib. vii. ¢. 19. 
E 2 
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priest exclaims, “Zopia (Wisdom)—Stand up—Let 
“us hear the holy gospel’.” In the west it has 
always been usual to stand when the gospel is 
read; and the church of England has for many 
ages adopted the custom. 

The gospel was read from the pulpit in places 
where there were several clergy. This was also 
customary in the English church, and it is recog- 
nised in the injunctions of king Edward the Sixth‘. 
The injunctions of queen Elizabeth direct, that in 
cathedral and collegiate churches there should be 
a “ gospeller,” or particular person to read the gos- 
pel}, who was to wear a cope. This also had long 
been the custom of the English church. In places 
where there were no assistant ministers, the priest 
himself read the gospel at the north corner of the 
holy table, which thence obtained the name of cornu 
evangeli*, 

When the gospel was ended, the churches of 
Spain and Gaul anciently sung an alleluia, or an- 
them!. A custom like this prevails in many churches © 
in England, where, the gospel being ended, the 
people say, “Thanks be to thee, O Lord, for thy 
* holy gospel,” or, “Thanks be to thee, O Lord.” 

Besides the lessons from the canonical scriptures, 
it was often customary, in the primitive church, to 
read the epistles or writings of churches, bishops, 


is chanted on solemn occasions, 
** juxta cornu altaris, ubi cele- 


& Goar, Rituale Gree: p. 69. 
h Miss. Sar. fol. 11. 


i Sparrow’s Collection, &c. 


i Sparrow’sCollection,p.124. 
There is still a ‘gospeller” in 
the church of Durham, and in 
other English cathedrals. 

k Gavantus says, the epistle 


brans legit epistolam—et est 
dextra pars ecclesiz, intranti- 
bus in eam.” Tom.i. p. 202. 
The gospel is read at the other, 
or north corner of the altar. 

1 See vol. i. p. 159. 173. 
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or fathers. Thus the epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians was often read, as well as the epistle of 
the church of Smyrna, describing the martyrdom of 
Polycarp™, &c. But this, like many other ancient 
usages, has gradually become obsolete throughout 
the Christian church, and perhaps it is not desirable 
that it should be revived". 

With regard to the particular passages of scrip- 
ture which the church of England has selected for 
the gospel of each day, the same observations may 
be made as have been already offered on the epistles. 
They have generally been fixed in their present 
positions for above twelve hundred years; a fact 
which I have endeavoured to prove elsewhere?®. 


SECTION VI. 
THE CONSTANTINOPOLITAN CREED. 


This creed was chiefly composed by the orthodox 
Fathers of the first general council of Nice, A.D. 
325, to define the Christian faith, in opposition to 
the heresy of Arius. As sanctioned by this assem- 
bly, it ended with “I believe in the Holy Ghost,” 
the remainder was added by the second general 
council, held at Constantinople A.D. 381, in which 
the heresy of Macedonius, with regard to the di- 
vinity of the Holy Spirit, was condemned. The 
latter part of this creed seems, however, to have 
been used by the Christian church even before the 
council of Constantinople, as it occurs in a creed 
preserved by Epiphanius, which is probably much 
older than that council’. In the fifth century, the 

m Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib.  ¢. 6. §. 2. 

iii. c. 16. ° Chapter iii. 
® Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. ii. P See Bingham, Antiquities 
E 3 
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western churches added to this creed the words 
Jilioque, in conformity with the doctrine, that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son, as well as from 
the Father, which in after-times produced contro- 
versies and schisms between the eastern and western 
churches‘. 

It appears that it was some time before the Con- 
stantinopolitan creed began to be used in the litur- 
gies of the Christians. There is no reason to think 
that any creed was ever used in the liturgy during 
the first ages of the church. It was probably intro- 
duced to exclude heretics more effectually from the 
communion, none of whom were ever allowed to par- 
take of the bread and cup by the Christian church. 
It is said that Peter Fullo, patriarch of Antioch, 
was the first who inserted the creed in the liturgy, 
about A.D. 471". About the year 511 it was re- 
ceived into the liturgy of Constantinople by Timo- 
theus, patriarch of that church’. In these liturgies 
the creed was placed in the part which followed the 
dismissal of the catechumens and hearers, and before 
the solemn prayers or canon. In the year 589, the 
churches of Spain appointed it to be said with a 
loud voice before communion, that the true faith 
might receive the testimony of acceptance from the 
communicants‘. In after-times the Constantinopo- 


of the Christian Church, book 
x. ch. 4, for much information 
connected with this subject. 

4 See Bingham as above; 
also bishop Pearson on the 
Creed, article viii. 

¥ Ilérpov gyno rov xvadéa ém- 
vonta—kal év mdon ovvager Td 
cipBorov AéyerOa. Excerpta ex 
Eccl. Hist. Theodor. Lectoris 


a Nicephoro Callisto. edit. Va- 
lesii. p. 566. Paris, 1673. 

8 Tipdbeos TO TOY TpLaxogiav 
deka kal 6xt® marépwy Tis TicTews 
cipBodrov, Kar éxdorny ovvaeéw 
AdyerOa mapecxevdacev. Theodor. 
Lect. ibid. p. 563. 

t Concil. 3. Tolet. anno 589. 
canon 2. ‘‘ Quo et fides vera 
manifestum testinfonium ha- 
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litan creed was received into the liturgy of the 
French, Irish, English, and Roman churches. The 
Roman church was probably the last which adopted 
the use of this creed in the liturgy. Berno says, 
that the creed only began to be sung at Rome about 
the year 1012"; but Martene shews with some 
degree of probability, that it had been read for some 
time before’. 

It has been observed of the eastern, and it is 
equally true of the western churches, that the creed 
was not recited while the catechumens or infidels 
were present. After their dismissal, the creed was 
recited as a further test of the orthodoxy of those 
that remained and professed to be faithful. In the 
course of ages however, the ancient exclusion of 
catechumens and infidels became obsolete, because 
the Christian religion was universally prevalent. 
Thus it was in England, as in most other countries. 
The distinction between the missa catechumenorum, 
or that part of the liturgy which catechumens might 
attend; and the missa jidelium, or that part when 
the faithful or Christians only were present, gra- 
dually became extinct. Hence we find that in the 
middle ages the sermon, or instruction to the people, 
was sometimes delivered after the creed and offer- 
tory”; thus excluding the creed from that part of 
the office which was originally intended for the 


w Durantus says that the 


beat, et ad Christi Corpus et 
Sanguinem prelibandum pec- 
tora populorum fide purificata 
accedant.” 

u Berno Abbas de Reb. ad 
Missam pertinentibus, c. 2. 

v Martene de Ant. Eccl. Rit. 
lib. i. c. 4. art. 5. p. 376, 377. 


sermon followed the creed in 
his time, that is, in the six- 
teenth century. “‘ Post sym- 
boli pronunciationem sequitur 
predicatio.” De Rit. Eccl. Ca- 
tholice, lib. ii. ¢. 25. 


E 4 
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faithful only. This custom of the church of Eng- 
land is still visible in our liturgy, where the sermon 
follows the creed, instead of preceding it, according 
to the primitive rule. In the next section some 
proofs and further remarks will be offered on this 
subject. How long the Constantinopolitan creed 
has been used by the English church on this ocea- 
sion it would be hard to determine, but we find it 
in the ancient liturgies of the churches of Salisbury, 
York, and Hereford*, in the same position which it 
still occupies in ours. The creed was not said on 
week days when there was no feast or other solemn 
- occasionY. The same rule also was adopted in 
the Roman church, where it has continued to the 


present day. 


I believe in one God the Fa- 
ther Almighty, Maker of hea- 
ven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible. And in 
one Lord Jesus Christ, the only- 
begotten Son of God, Begotten 
of his Father before all worlds, 
God of God, Light of Light, 
Very God of very God, Be- 
gotten, not made, Being of one 
substance with the Father, by 
whom all things were made: 
Who for us men, and for our 
salvation came down from hea- 
ven, And was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 
And was made man, And was 
crucified also for us under Pon- 


Tliorevopev eis eva Oedv: Ma- 
Tépa, TavToKparopa, ToinThy ovpa- 
vod kal ys, wayr@v séparav re 

5 > , ‘ > \ LA ‘ 
kal dopdtwv. kat «is rov &va Kv- 

> = 4 4 er ~ 
ptov ‘Incovy Xpiotov, Tov viov Tov 
cod, Tov povoyern, Tov EK TOU 
Tlarpds yevvnbévra mpd mdavrev 
Trav aidvev, Gedy €k Geoi, pas 
ex dards, Gedy adnOwwdv ex Ocod 
GAnOwov, yevvnOevta ov trounbév- 
Ta, Spoovovovy r@ Iarpt, d¢ ob 
A , > 4 4 > ¢ - 
Ta wdavra eyévero. Tov & pas 
tovs avOpamous kal bia thy Hpe- 
Tépav catnpiav kare Odvta ek TeV 
ovpavar, kai capxobevta ex Ivev- 

c , ‘ , fol 

patos Ayiov kai Mapias ths map- 
Oévov, kat evavOpamnoarta, orav- 


, e-~_¢ con 2k , 
pobevra te irep nay émt Tovriov 





x Miss. Sarisb. fol. 11. 73. 
Miss. Ebor. Ordo Misse infra 
Fest. Pentecost. Miss. Here- 


fordens. Dom. 1. Adventus. 
y Ibid. 
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tius Pilate. He suffered and 
was buried, And the third day 
he rose again according to the 
Scriptures, And ascended into 
heaven, And sitteth on the 
. right hand of the Father. And 
he shall come again with glory 
to judge both the quick and 
the dead: Whose kingdom 
shall have no end. 

And I believe in the holy 
Ghost, The Lord and Giver of 
life, Who proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son, Who with 
the Father and the Son toge- 
ther is worshipped and glori- 
fied, Who spake by the Pro- 
phets. And I believe one Ca- 
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Tldrov, kai mwabdvra, kai ava- 
ordyvra Th TpiTn Néepa Kata Tas 
ypapas, kal avehOdyra eis Tovs ov- 
pavovs, kal kabe(opevoy ex deErav 
Ef A 4 , > 4, 
tov Ilarpos, kat madw €pxope- 
~ , 
voy kpiva (@vtas Kal vekpous* 
ov ths Baoideias otk eora Teé- 
hos. kai eis TO Llvedpa 7d “A- 
, 
yeov, TO Kuptov, ro fworo.dy, TO 
> a \ > , A 
€k tov Ilarpds éxmopevdpevoy, Td 
ovy Iarpi kal Yio omKuvoU 
p ® ovpmp : 
pevov kal ovvdokatéuevoy, TO ha- 
Ajoay dia rév mpodyrdv. eis piav 
¢ , A ‘ > A 
ayiav kaOohixny Kal drooro\uRny 
> , c ed a s 
exkAngiavy, dpodoyovpev Ev Bar- 
Tigpa eis apeow apapridy. mpoc- 
Sox@pev dvdoracw vexpov, kal 


Cony rod péANovtos aidvos. "Auny2. 





z Labbe Concilia, tom. ii. 
col. 951, 954. Bull, Defensio 
Fidei Nicene, vol. v. p. 14. 
of his works, edited by the 
Rev. Edward Burton. Bing- 
ham, Antiquities, book x. ch. 
6. §.14, &c. Our text of the 
Constantinopolitan creed is the 
same as that which has long 
been received by the western 
churches, and is translated 
from the ancient English litur- 
gies. ‘Credo in unum Deum 
Patrem omnipotentem, facto- 
rem coeli et terre, visbilium 
omnium et invisibilium. Et in 
unum Dominum Jesum Chris- 
tum filium Dei unigenitum, et 
ex Patre natum ante omnia 
secula, Deum de Deo, lumen 
de lumine, Deum verum de 
Deo vero, genitum non factum, 
consubstantialem Patri, per 
quem omnia facta sunt. Qui 
propter nos homines et propter 


nostram salutem descendit de 
coelis, et incarnatus est de Spi- 
ritu Sancto ex Maria Virgine, 
et homo factus est. Crucifixus 
etiam pro nobis sub Pontio Pi- 
lato, passus et sepultus est, et 
resurrexit tertia die secundum 
Scripturas, et ascendit in ccoe- 
lum, sedet ad dexteram Patris, 
et iterum venturus est cum 
gloria judicare vivos et mor- 
tuos, cujus regni non erit finis. 
Et in Spiritum Sanctum Domi- 
num et vivificantem, qui ex 
Patre Filioque procedit, qui 
cum Patre et Filio simul ado- 
ratur et conglorificatur, qui lo- 
cutus est per Prophetas. Et 
unam sanctam, catholicam et 
apostolicam ecclesiam ; confi- 
teor unum baptisma in remis- 
sionem peccatorum, et expecto 
resurrectionem mortuorum, et 
vitam venturi seculi. Amen.” 
Missale Sarisburiense, fol. 73. 
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tholic and Apostolic Church. 
I acknowledge one Baptism for 
the remission of sins, And I 
look for the Resurrection of 
the dead, and the life of the 
world to come. Amen. 


SECTION VII. 
THE SERMON OR INSTRUCTION. 


From the earliest ages of the Christian church, 
the exhortations and instructions of God’s ministers 
have followed the lessons of holy scripture. During 
the apostolic age, when the Spirit was poured out 
abundantly upon all flesh, those who were inspired 
with the gifts of interpretation and prophecy, as 
well as they who ruled the church, taught and ex- 
pounded the will of God at this part of the liturgy. 
When miraculous gifts ceased, they that bare rule 
in the church by divine commission continued the 
same practice. ‘The bishops, or successors of the 
apostles, taught and exhorted their people in every 
public assembly or liturgy*. By their permission the 
presbyters of the church also preached in churches 
where the bishop was not present; but in the event 
of his presence, the presbyter generally made some 
respectful allusion to the subject, and the bishop 
himself preached afterwards». It was not indeed 
unfrequent in the primitive church for several pres- 
byters and bishops to deliver their exhortation in 


& Tlavoapévou Tov dvayivaoKov- 
Tos, 6 mpoecota@s Sia Adyov THY 
voveciav Kal mpoxAnow (vel ma- 
pdkadnow) tis Tay Kady TovTev 
pupnoews troetra. Justin. Mar- 
tyr. Apolog. 1. ed. Thirlby, 
p- 97. Concil. Laodicen. can, 


19. Sozomen. Hist. Eccl. lib. 
vii. c. 19. p. 734. ed. Vales. 
Kat reAevraios mavrev 6 eri- 
oxoros. Apost. Const. lib. ii. 
c. 57. p. 263. tom. i. ed. Cle- 


rici. 
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succession; and in this case, the greatest of the 
bishops, or the bishop of the church, generally ter- 
minated the instruction®. According to Sozomen, 
there were no sermons or exhortations delivered 
in the Roman church in the fifth century, which 
he remarks as a singular custom of that church‘. 
Leo, bishop of Rome in the fifth century, appears 
to have been the only bishop who preached in the 
Roman church for many centuries; and it is said, 
that none of his successors, until the time of Pius 
the Fifth, five hundred years afterwards, imitated 
his example®. 

The instructions of the preacher may be divided 
into four parts, according to the ancient practice of 
the church of England: first, the announcement 
of feasts or holydays, and of the administration 
of the communion; secondly, the publication of 
excommunications and other ecclesiastical acts ; 
thirdly, the prayer preparatory to the sermon; and, 
fourthly, the sermon or homily. 

First, the church has long been accustomed to 
proclaim the feast or holydays for the ensuing week, 
and give notice of feasts, at this part of the liturgy. 
We find in an ancient monument of the English 
church, which contains the prayers to be said before 
the sermon, a rubric directing the feasts which were 
to be kept holy, and which is evidently intended for 
the use of the preacher’. By this document we 
trace the existing practice of the English church 


¢ Bingham’s Antiquities, book 
ji. c. 3. §. 4. book xiv. c. 4. 
§. 2. 

d Otre d€ 6 éemioxomos, ovre 
Gos tis evOdde em’ éxxAnoias d1- 
ddoxe. Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. 


lib. vii. ¢. 19. 
¢ Bingham’s Antiquities, book 
XIv. c. 4. §. 3 
f sists s Alliance of Di- 
vine Offices, p. 341. 
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to the fourteenth century. But it had long been 
customary to make public announcements at the 
same place® ; for, 

Secondly, this was the time at which sentences 
of excommunication were generally read in the time 
of Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims in the ninth 
century, who directed his priests to publish an ex- 
communication against certain depredators, not 
immediately after the gospel, as the custom was, 
but after the epistle, because some of the guilty de- 
parted from the church immediately after the gospel". 
At this time also, in many churches, those who 
had performed public penance were absolved and 
reconciledi, | 

Thirdly, the prayers. How long the present 
form of prayer, directed by the canons of 1603, 
may have been used in the English church, would 
be difficult to determine. We have memorials of 
these prayers as used in England in the fourteenth 
century). Ivo Carnotensis, who flourished about 


g It seems that this was the _ parochia nostra cessaverit, quo- 


time to announce any thing to 
the people, as may be collect- 
ed from Augustin. Sermo cxi. ; 
at the end of which follow 
these words: Et post concio- 
nem. “ Quod novit caritas vestra 
suggerimus. Dies anniversa- 
rius ordinationis Domini senis 
Aurelii crastinus illucescit. Ro- 
gat et admonet per humilita- 
tem meam caritatem vestram, 
ut ad basilicam Fausti devotis- 
sime convenire dignemini. Deo 
gratias.” Tom.v. p. 563. 

h « Propterea fratres unus- 
quisque vestrum quotiescum- 
que cantat missam, usque dum 
ista quam patimur miseria in 


niam tales homines sunt, qui 
non propter salutem, sed prop- 
ter consuetudinem, ad eccle- 
siam veniunt, et usque ad evan- 
gelium, juxta quod ista predi- 
care debueratis, in missa stare 
solent, et recedunt statim post 
apostolum id est post episto- 
lam, hance admonitionem ab 
initio usque ad finem, cum 
verbis prophet vel apostoli 
legite.” Hincmar Remens. tom. 
ii. epist. 7. p. 149. ed. Sirmond. 
Paris. 1645. 

i Morinus de Peenitentia, 
lib. viii. c. 14. §. 4. 

ji Lestrange’s Alliance, &c. 


ut supra. 
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A.D. 1080, cites a canon of a council of Orleans, 
which evidently alludes to a form of prayer like 
that of the church of England*. The characteristics 
of both are, that the preacher admonishes the people 
what they are to pray for; and the people being 
supposed to offer up a silent petition for each object 
that is mentioned, the preacher at the conclusion 
sums up their devotions in collects or the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

These prayers, perhaps, may have passed from 
France into England. They were at first intended, 
as appears by the canon cited by Ivo, to follow the 
sermon; but in the following ages, when there 
were very few clergy qualfiied to preach, these 
prayers were recited without any sermon. Ser- 
mons, we know, were very seldom delivered in the 
Roman church; and during the dark ages, when 
that church had a great influence in the western 
churches, the incapacity of the clergy to deliver 
sermons may have been encouraged by the example 
of the see of Rome. At length in England it be- 
came necessary for those that were in authority, to 
remedy the evils which arose from the ignorance of 
the clergy, and in 1281 John Peckham, archbishop 


k Ivo. Decretum, pars ii. pro pace, pro peste, pro infir- 


cap. 120. ‘* Ex concilio Aure- 
lianensi, c. 3. Oportet ut in 
diebus Dominicis vel festis 
post sermonem missarum intra 
solemnia habitum, plebem sa- 
cerdos admoneat, ut juxta apo- 
stolicam institutionem, omnes 
in commune pro diversis ne- 
cessitatibus preces fundant ad 
Dominum, pro rege et episco- 
pis, et rectoribus ecclesiarum, 


mis, qui in ipsa parochia lecto 
decumbunt, pro nuper defunc- 
tis, in quibus singulatim pre- 
cibus plebs orationem Domi- 
nicam sub silentio dicat. Sa- 
cerdotes vero orationes ad hoc 
pertinentes per singulas ad- 
monitiones solenniter exple- 
ant. Post hee sacra celebre- 
tur oblatio, Ait enim primum 
omnium fieri orationes, &c.” 
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of Canterbury, in a council held at Lambeth, made 
a constitution, instructing the priest of each parish 
how to teach the people, once every quarter of the 
year, the meaning of the creed, the commandments 
of the law and gospel, the good works to be done, 
the sins to be avoided, the principal Christian vir- 
tues, and the doctrine of the sacraments!. In 1408 
archbishop Arundell renewed this constitution, en- 
joining also the “ customary prayers” to be said at 
the same time™. These customary prayers, accord- 
ing to Lyndwood, who commented on Arundell’s 
Constitution in a few years after it was published, 
were made to the people on Sundays, after the offer- 
tory"; and we find from the processional, or litany 
book, of the church of Salisbury, that the prayers 
made after the offertory on Sundays were exactly 
the same as those enjoined by the council of 


Orleans, and which we still use°®. 


1 Constitutiones Peckham. 
Wilkins, Concilia Mag. Brit. 
tom. ii. p. 54. 

™ Sacerdotes vero parochia- 
les seu vicarii temporales et 
non perpetui—in ecclesiis illis 
in quibus hujusmodi officia ge- 
runt, illa sola simpliciter pre- 
dicent, una cum precibus con- 
suetis, que in constitutione 
provinciali a bone memorie 
Joanne predecessore nostro, 
bene et sancte in suppletio- 
nem ignorantie sacerdotum 
(que incipit, “ignorantia sa- 
cerdotum &c.”) continentur 
expresse. Const. Arundel. tom. 
iii. p. 315. Wilkins, Concilia 
Magn. Brit. 

n Lyndwood remarks on the 
words “ precibus consuetis” 


above, “sc. in diebus Domi- 
nicis post offertorium solitis 
fieri ad populum.” Lyndwood, 
Provinciale, p. 291. 

© In the processional of Sa- 
rum, at the beginning, the bid- 
ding prayers and collects are 
printed at full length, for the 
purpose of being said in ca- 
thedrals immediately before 
the liturgy began, and “he 
preces predict dicuntur su- 
pradicto modo, omnibus Do- 
minicis per annum—lIta tamen 
quod in ecclesiis parochialibus, 
non ad processionem, sed post 
evangelium et offertorium su- 
pradicto modo dicuntur ante 
aliquod altare in ecclesia, vel 
in pulpito ad hoc constituto.” 
Processionale Sar. fol. 6. These 
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From the circumstance of these prayers being 
found in the processional of Sarum, of their being 
mentioned as customary in the church of England 
in 1408, and appearing to have existed long before ; 
it is not improbable that these prayers, as now re- 
peated before the sermons, may have been used in 
our churches before, or shortly after, the Norman 
Conquest. If we regard their form, we are carried 
back to a more distant antiquity. In the primitive 
liturgies we often find long prayers like theseP, 
where the deacon enjoined or required the prayers 
of the faithful; and they either prayed in silence, 
or answered to each petition “ Lord have mercy,” 
while at the close some collect or prayer summed 
up their devotions. It is from the same original 
that our litany is derived; the chief difference being, 
that in the litany the people respond aloud, while in 
the prayers before the sermon they pray in secret. 
In the primitive church it does not appear that it 
was customary to use any particular prayer before 
the sermon, though many of the Fathers, either at 
or near the beginning of their homilies, occasionally 
addressed short and devout prayers to God for his 
holy Spirit4. But it is evident that this was not 
general. The sermons which our Saviour and his 
apostles delivered in the synagogues appear to have 
been preceded by no prayers, but after the scrip- 
tures were read, the preacher immediately delivered 
his exhortation. 


prayers also occur in the ma- P As in the Apostolical Con- 
nual of the church of York,  stitutions,theliturgiesofJames, 
near the end, under the title Basil, Chrysostom, &c. 

of “* preces pro diebus Domi- 4 Bingham, Antiquities, book 
nicis.” Xiv. c. 4. §. 13. 
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I proceed, fourthly, to the principal and most im- 
portant part of the preacher’s office, which consists 
in teaching the doctrines and the duties of Chris- 
tianity, and in delivering the word of exhortation 
and admonition. In the primitive ages, as I have 
observed, the bishop chiefly taught in the cathedral 
church, and the presbyters in lesser or parish 
churches. Here they instructed the people in all 
the branches of religion, and adopted all those 
methods of reasoning, persuasion, encouragement, or 
rebuke, which they esteemed best calculated to 
benefit the souls of the faithful. When the barbarians 
of the north had overrun the civilized portion of 
the world, and for a lengthened period, the arts and 
sciences were almost extinct, it became difficult, from 
the extreme ignorance of the times, to find clergy 
sufficiently qualified to preach. Hence, in several 
churches, homilies were selected from the writings 
of orthodox divines, and appointed by public au- 
thority to be read to the people’. In England, about 
the year 957, Elfric, afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury, required the priest in each parish to explain 
the gospel of the day, the creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, on Sundays and holydays’. The same per- 
son afterwards compiled homilies in the Anglo- 
Saxon language, which for some time continued to 
be read in the English church. At length these 


r Thus inGaul Alcuincom- symbolum apostolicum’ quam 
posed homilies by the com-  szpissime potest, homines illos 
mand of Charlemagne; see _ incitet, ut credant, et Christi- 
Cave, Histor. Literaria, tom.i. anismum colant,” &c. Canon 

s “Sacerdos diebus Solis et xxiii. Alfrici. Wilkins, Concil. 
diebus festis populo sensum tom. i. p. 253. 

Evangelii Anglice dicere debet, t See Cave, Historia Lite- 
et per orationem Dominicam ac _ taria, tom. ii. 
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homilies probably became either unpopular or obso- 
lete; so that in the year 1281 preaching seems to 
have been generally omitted. In that year John 
Peckham, archbishop of Canterbury, made the Con- 
stitution which I have already described, and which 
provided for the delivery of four sermons in the 
year, during the time of the communion-service, or 
liturgy. It does not appear that any great altera- 
tion took place for some time after the Constitution 
of archbishop Arundell; however, in a book enti- 
tled, the Liber Festivalis, published in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth", we find a series of homilies for 
all the holydays of the year, followed by the “qua- 
** tuor sermones,” as directed by archbishop Peckham, 
and all in the English language. This book, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been published by 
authority, and was probably not much in use. 

By the injunctions of king Edward the Sixth, in 
1547, it was ordered that every Sunday when there 
was no sermon, the Lord’s Prayer, Apostles’ Creed, 
and Ten Commandments should be recited from the 
pulpit for the instruction of the people’. This was 
in fact little more than a renewal of the Constitu- 
tions of the archbishops of Canterbury. The subse- 
quent composition and publication of homilies by 
authority is so well known, that I need not dwell 
on it. Nor is it necessary to speak of the gradual 
increase of knowledge and education, which have in 
later times completely restored the ancient custom 
of preaching, which had so long been desired by the 
Christian church. 


Liber Festivalis: London, v Sparrow’s Collection, &c. 
1511. Printed before in 1497. p. 4. 
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In the primitive ages, the bishop generally deli- 
vered his sermon or exhortation from the steps of 
the altar; presbyters preached from the pulpit, or 
ambon. But these rules were not strictly adhered 
to, and the preacher generally took his seat” in the 
place where he could be best heard by the people. 
The catechumens, those that were undergoing the 
penitential discipline, and even infidels, were allowed 
to hear the lessons and the sermon*. It was only 
when the more solemn part of the office was about 
to commence that these persons were dismissed. In 
the churches of AntiochY and Asia”, and in other 
oriental churches, there were distinct prayers for 
one or more of these classes, by the deacon and 
people, and each class was dismissed after the 
prayers that had been made for it were concluded. 
In most liturgies these prayers, owing to the ex- 
tinction of the ancient discipline, have been omitted. 
Indeed it does not appear, that in the churches of 
Italy, Africa, and Spain, any such prayers were 
ever used at this place; and it is very doubtful if 
they were customary in the Gallican church. But 
in the liturgies of the church of Constantinople the 
prayer for the catechumens remains even to this 
day*. 


w The preacher very gene- y See above, p. 30. vol. i. 
rally sat during the sermon, z Concil. Laodicen. canon. 
while the hearers stood. See xix. 

Bingham, Antiquities, b. xiv. a Goar, Rituale Gree. p. 70. 


x See page 25. note*. 
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SECTION VIII. 


OBLATIONS OF THE PEOPLE, AND OFFERTORY. 


’ There can be no doubt that it has been the uni- 
versal custom of Christians since the apostolic age 
to offer alms and oblations to the glory of God. In 
the writings of the primitive fathers, and the acts of 
synods, we find this practice recognised throughout 
the whole world. We learn its prevalence in Africa 
from the writings of Optatus, Cyprian, Tertullian, 
and the decrees of the councils of Carthage’. In 
the patriarchate of Antioch its existence is testified 
by Chrysostom, the Apostolical Constitutions, and 
Justin®. Ambrose is a witness for Italy’; Gregory 
Nazianzen for Czesarea and Pontus®; the council of 
Eliberis for Spain’; Irenzus, Cesarius of Arles, and 
the council of Matiscon, for Gaul®; Augustine for 


b “Locuples et dives es, et 
Dominicum celebrare te credis, 
que corbonam omnino non 
respicis; que in Dominicum 
sine sacrificio venis; que par- 
tem de sacrificio, quod pauper 
obtulit, sumis?” Cyprian. de 
Oper. et Eleemosynis, p. 203. 
ed. Fell. ‘*Modicam unus- 
quisque stipem menstrua die, 
vel cum velit, et si modo velit, 
et si modo possit, apponit. 
Nam nemo compellitur, sed 
sponte confert,” &c. Tertull. 
Apolog. c. 39. Optatus Mi- 
lev. lib. vi. de Schism. Dona- 
tist. p. 93. ed. Albaspin. Paris. 
1631. Concil. Carthag. 4. can. 
93> 94- 

¢ Chrysost. Hom. 50. in 
Matt. p. 518. tom. vii. ed. Be- 
nedict. Xp dé roy émickoroy ei- 
Seva rivoy dpeiher déxeoOar xap- 
moopias, kal tivey ovK ddeidet, 


vudaxraion yap aire npos Sdow 
kdmdow. . . . pevetraion & aire 
kal mépvo. x. tT. A. Apost. Const. 
lib. iv. c. 6. of edropodyres dé 
kai Bovddpuevor, Kata mpoaipeoww 
&xaoros tiv éavtod 0 Bovderar Oi- 
Swot, kai Td gvAAeyspevoy Tapa TO 
TpwcoT@r. amoridera, Kal avros 
émixoupel, dppavois Te Kal xnpats, 
kal tots dia vécov 7) OC a@dAny ai- 
Tiav Nettopevors, Kat Tois ev Sec pois 
over, Kat Tois maperidijpors oboe 
Eévois, Kal am@s maou Tois ev 
xpela odor Kndepov yivera. Jus- 
tin Martyr, Apolog. i. p. 98. 
ed. Thirlby. 

d Ambros. Epist. 17. ad Va~ 
lent. p. 827. tom. ii. ed. Bene- 
dict. 

© Gregor. Nazianz. Orat. 20. 
Pp: 351. tom. i. 

f Concil. Eliberitan. can 28, 
29. 
& Irenzus, lib. iv. c. 18. See 
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England"; and Patrick for Irelandi. The custom 
of offering voluntary oblations was therefore univer- 
sal in the primitive church. These oblations were 
of various sorts. Some offered money, vestments, 
and other precious gifts, and all, it appears, offered 
bread and wine, from which the elements of the sa- 
crament were taken. But though all the churches 
of the east and west agreed in this respect, they 
differed in appointing the time and place at which 
the oblations of the people were received. In the 
west, the people offered bread and wine in.the pub- 
lic assembly, immediately after the catechumens 
were dismissed, and before the solemn prayers be- 
gan. We have no authentic record of the preva- 
lence of any such custom in the east. It appears 
that the oblations of the people were made in the 
eastern churches before the liturgy began, or at 
least not during the public assembly. No trace of 
the western oblation of the people and offertory is 
found in the ancient liturgies of Antioch, Czsarea, 
Constantinople, and Alexandria. It is not alluded 
to by the Apostolical Constitutions, nor by the 
Fathers of the eastern churches. From whence it 
may be concluded, either that the oblations of the 


also Hom. 265. Augustiniin agereinecclesiadebeat.” Beda. 


Append. tom. v. Oper. which 
is ascribed to Cesarius of Arles, 
Concil. Matiscon. anno 585. 
can. 4. 

h’ Prima interrogatio beati 
Augustini episcopi Cantuario- 
rum ecclesie. ‘‘De episcopis, 
qualiter cum suis clericis con- 
versentur, vel de his que fide. 
lium oblationibus accedunt al- 
tario; quantedebeant fier ipor- 
tiones, et qualiter episcopus 


Hist. Eccl. lib. i. c. 27. 

i Synod.S. Patricii, can. 12. 
** Quicunque Christianus ex- 
communicatus fuerit, nee ejus 
eleemosyna recipiatur,” p. 3. 
tom. i. Wilkins, Concilia Magn. 
Brit. Synodus alia S. Patric. 
cap. 2. “Contentus tegmento 
et alimento tuo, cetera dona 
iniquorum reproba, quia non 
sumit lucerna nisi quo alitur.” 
p: 4. ibid. 
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people were not made during the liturgy of the 
eastern churches; or else, that the custom has been 
very long discontinued. In the churches of Gaul, 
Spain, Rome, Milan, and England, the people long 
continued to offer during the liturgy, and memorials 
of the custom remain to this day in most parts of 
the west. In the councils and the writings of the 
Fathers of those churches, we find many allusions 
to it, many injunctions regulating it. In time, when 
the clergy received donations of a more permanent 
nature, the oblations of the people fell off. In many 
places they became extinct, and in the rest there 
remained little more than the shadows and memo- 
rials of the primitive customs. Oblations are now 
in general never made by the laity in the Roman 
liturgy ; yet in some remote parts the country people, 
according to Bona, still continue the practice). 

In the church of Milan, which has retained its 
peculiar rites for a long series of ages, and which 
did not receive the alterations made in the Roman 
liturgy by Gregory the Great, A. D. 590, the cus- 
tom of offering bread and wine is still in some de- 
gree preserved. At the proper time the officiating 
priest, accompanied by his assistants, and preceded 
by two attendants with silver vessels to receive the 
oblations, descends from the altar to the entrance of 
the presbytery, where two old men of the school of 
St. Ambrose, attended by all their brethren, offer 
three cakes of bread, and a silver vessel full of wine. 
The priest and his attendants then descend to the 
entrance of the choir, where they receive the same 
sort of oblations from the women‘. | 

j Bona, Rer, Lit. lib. ii, cap, k Bona, Rer. Lit. lib. i. cap. 
8. §. 8. ' 10. §. 3. 
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In England the people have been accustomed to 
offer oblations since the time of Augustine, who 
wrote in A. D. 601 to Gregory, patriarch of Rome, 
to consult him how the oblations of the people 
should be divided!; but we can have no doubt that 
in the British church the same practice had pre- 
vailed long before, since no western church can be 
named in which the people had not made obla- 
tions from the most primitive ages. A synod also, 
held in Ireland in the time of Patrick, first archbi- 
shop of the Irish, in the fifth century, forbids the ob- 
lations of sinning brethren to be received™. This 
shews that the practice of lay oblation prevailed 
then in Ireland. In England the oblations of the 
people gradually became less as the church was 
endowed with lands, and different rules as to the 
payment of offerings were adopted in different places. 
In 1287, the synod of Exeter, cap. 9, required all 
priests celebrating the communion in chapels an- 
nexed to churches, to restore fairly whatever ob- 
lations they received to the rector of the church". 
Henry Woodloke, bishop of Winchester, in his Con- 
stitutions of A. D. 1308, enjoined every person 
above eighteen years of age, who had sufficient 
means, to offer due and customary oblations on four 
great feast days in the year®. In 1367, Simon 


' Quoted above, page 68. 

m Cited above, page 68. 

n “ Statuimus, ut sacerdotes 
in dictis capellis ministrantes, 
universas oblationes, quas in 
ipsis offerri contigerit, ecclesiz 
matricis rectori cum integri- 
tate restituant.” Wilkins, Con- 
cilia Magn. Brit. tom. ii. p. 
137. 
° «Statuimus etiam, quod 


a singulis parochianis, annum 
octavum decimum excedenti- 
bus, dum tamen bona habeant 
mobilia, aut extra domos pa- 
ternas pro certis stipendiis 
commorentur, in quatuor fes- 
tivitatibus, nativitatis, scilicet, 
pasche, festivitate sancti loci, 
et dedicationis ecclesiz, obla- 
tiones debit et consuete per- 
solvantur.” Wilkins, Concilia 
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Langham, archbishop of Canterbury, took measures 
to try a dispute between the clergy of London and 
the citizens, who were unwilling to pay the obla- 
tions which the clergy alleged to be due from every 
house in proportion to its value?. We also find the 
subject alluded to in other canons of the English 
and Scottish churches4. Thus the custom of lay 
oblation was continually kept up in some degree in 
England, till the time when the reformation at last 
began, and then we find the church continuing and 
reinforcing it. The English liturgy, in the year 
1549, contained this rubric: “In the mean time, 
“‘ while the clerks do sing the offertory, so many as 
“ are disposed, shall offer to the poor man’s box, 
** every one according to his ability and charitable 
* mind; and at the offering days appointed, every 
** man and woman shall pay to the curate, the due 
“ and accustomed offerings.” Afterwards the rubric 
was amended to its present form, in which the dea- 
cons or the officers of the church are required to col- 
lect the alms and devotions of the people: and the 
custom of oblation is to this day preserved in the 
church of England, having never been intermitted 
from the most primitive ages. 

I have already observed, that when the people 
offered bread and wine, the elements for the sacra- 
ment were taken from their oblations. It was for 
this reason, partly, that we find the liturgies speak- 
ing in the plural number when the verbal oblation 
of the gifts was made, as if the bishop or priest 


tom. ii. p. 298. The same rule, P Wilkins, tom. iii. p. 67. 


nearly, occurs in the. 54th 4 Concil. Londinense 4457. 
chapter of the synod of Exeter, Concil. Scotican. 1225. See 
anno 1287. p. 160. Wilkins. Wilkins, Concilia, tom. iii.and i. 
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represented the members, and placed before God the 
offerings and prayers, of the whole church’. 

In the primitive ages, the white linen cloth and 
the vessels for the sacrament were not placed on 
the table until this time, when the catechumens had 
been dismissed, and when the offerings of the faith- 
ful were to be received. In the church of Constan- 
tinople this practice continues to the present day, 
when the linen cloth, or eiAyrov, is laid by the priest, 
after the catechumens are dismissed*. In the church 
of Milan the same custom formerly prevailed‘. It was 
always practised in the primitive Roman church”. 
In the modern Roman liturgy the linen cloth is only 
laid at this time on solemn occasions’; at other 
times, they, like the church of England, and the 
Monophysites of Antioch and Alexandria”, place 
the cloth on the holy table before the liturgy begins. 
It was very usual in the primitive church to fill up 


r « Memento Domine—om- 
nium circumadstantium, quo- 
rum tibi fides cognita est et 
nota devotio: gui tibi offerunt 
hoe sacrificium laudis pro se 
suisque omnibus, pro redemp- 
tione animarum suarum, pro 
spe salutis, et incolumitatis 
sue, tibi reddunt vota sua, 
zterno Deo, vivo et vero.” 
Sacrament. Gregorii, Menard. 
p- 2. “Offerimus preclare 
Majestati tue.” &c. ibid. p. 3. 
IIpoopépopev. Lit. Chrysost. p. 
77. Basilii, p. 168. Goar, Rit. 
Gree. “ Hee sancta dona pro- 
ponimus.” Lit. Cyrilli, Renau- 
dot, tom. i. p. 47, &c.  Ec- 
clesie oblatio, quam Dominus 
docuit offerri in universo mun- 
do, purum sacrificium reputa- 
tum est apud Deum.” Irenzus, 


lib. iv. c. 18. p. 250. ‘ Cum 
simplicitate Ecclesia offert.” ib. 
“ Hance oblationem Ecclesia 
sola puram offert Fabricatori,”* 
ibid. p. 251. 

s Liturg. Chrysost. Goar, p. 
70. 
t As appears by the prayer 
which occurs at this place, en- 
titled, ‘‘Oratio super sindo- 
nem,” that is, a prayer after 
the linen cloth is laid. Miss. 
Ambros. fol. 1, 3, &c. 

u Ordo Romanus, apud Mel- 
chior. Hittorp. de Offic. p. 19. 

Vv Missale Romanum, Ritus 
celebrandi Missam, vi. 

w Vid. Liturg. Jacobi. Syr. 
Renaudot, Collect. Liturg. tom. 
ii. p. 2, 3. Liturg. Basilii, tom. 
i, p. 183. 
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any intervals of divine service which might appear 
tedious, with psalmody. Thus in almost all churches 
a psalm was sung while the people communicated. 
On the same principle, the western churches sung 
a psalm while the people made their oblations. 
When this began, it is impossible to say. Bona 
refers to Augustine, lib. ii. Retract. c. 11. as prov- 
ing that the offertory or anthem sung while the 
people offered was in use in the time of Augustine*. 
But I think Augustine there refers to the anthem 
called Introit, sung before the lessons, which ap- 
pears to have been introduced into the Roman 
church, about the time of Augustine, by Ceelestinus, 
bishop of Rome. There are anthems for the offer- 
tory in the Antiphonarium of Gregory, bishop of 
Rome’, who is commonly, but without sufficient 
reason, reputed to have been the author of the 
offertory. 

The anthem called offertory has without doubt 
been received in the English church since the end 
of the sixth century, when Augustine brought the 
sacramentary and other books of Gregory to Eng- 
land*. But it may have been used long before by 
the British church. Formerly, this anthem was 
probably sung in choirs; but in the English church 
it has long been customary for the officiating priest 
to repeat or chant it with his ministers. It was 


x Augustin. lib.ii. Retractat. 
c. xi. p. 45. tom. i. ed. Bene- 
dict. ‘‘ Morem qui tunc esse 
apud Carthaginem cceperat, ut 
hymni ad altare dicefentur de 
Psalmorum libro, sive ante ob- 
lationem, sive cum distribue- 
retur populo quod fuisset ob- 
latum.” 


y Antiphonarium Gregorii 
apud Pamel. Liturgica, tom. ii. 
p- 63, 64, &e. 

z It appears in all the litur- 
gies of the English church used 
before the reformation, as in 
the Miss. Sarisb. Eborac. He- 
reford. 
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probably this reason which induced the revisers of 
the English liturgy to appoint the offertory to be 
said by the priest. ‘Then shall the priest return to 
“ the Lord’s table, and begin the offertory, saying 
“ one or more of these sentences following,” &c. In 
the liturgy of York the rubric is, ‘ Deinde dicitur 
“ offertorium®;” in that of Hereford, “Sacerdos— 
* canat cum suis ministris offertorium;” in that of 
Sarum, “ Deinde dicitur offertorium>.” This shews 
sufficiently that the offertory was said by the priest 
formerly in the English church as it is now. 


SECTION IX. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE ELEMENTS. 


In the western churches, the vessels and linen 
cloth having been laid on the table, and the obla- 
tions of the people received, as has been already 
remarked, the priest selected from them one or more 
cakes or loaves of bread, which he placed on the 
table, and wine, which he mingled with a small 
proportion of water in the cup. The elements were 
then covered with a veil, or a portion of the linen 
cloth®. In the church of Constantinople a different 
rite has long prevailed. There, after the catechu- 
mens have been dismissed, the deacon and priest 
convey in solemn procession the discus and chalice, 
containing the bread and wine, from the table of 
prothesis to the altar*. According to the Roman 


a Miss. Ebor. fol. 73. 
b Miss. Sar. fol. 72. 
¢ Mabillon. Liturgia Galli- 


cana, p. 41. Gavanti Thesau- 
rus, cum not. Merati, tom. i. 
p- 137,139. In this last are 


various instances of churches 


where the linen cloth, or cor- 
porale, is still used to cover 
both the table and the cup. 

d This is called 4 peyddn cio- 
odos. Vide Goar, Rituale Gree. 
px7gy-tghar 
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liturgy, the bread is placed on the linen cloth, with- 
out any thing intervening®’. The custom of the 
church of Constantinople and the east is to retain 
the bread in the patena or discus, which is placed 
along with it on the cloth*. 

The custom of mingling water with the wine of 
the eucharist, is one which prevailed universally jin 
the Christian church from the earliest period. Jus- 
tin Martyr of Syria, Ireneeus of Gaul, Clemens of 
Alexandria, and Cyprian of Carthage, bear testi- 
mony to its prevalence in the second and third cen- 
turies*. There is, in fact, no sort of reason to deny 
that the apostles themselves had the same custom. 
It is even probable that the cup which our Saviour 
blessed at the last supper contained water as well 
as wine, since it appears that it was generally the 
practice of the Jews to mix the paschal cup, which 
our Saviour used in instituting the sacrament of his 
blood». It has, however, long been decided by theo- 
logians, that the mixture of water is not essential to 
the validity of the sacrament. Bona, presbyter car- 
dinal of Rome, refers to Bernard as speaking of 
some persons who thought that water was essential ; 
“ but,” he adds, “the judgment of theologians is 
* certain, that consecration is valid, even if water be 


€ «“Deponit hostiam circa 
medium anterioris partis cor- 
poralis ante se, et patenam ad 
manum dextran aliquantulum 
subtus corporale.” Miss. Rom. 
Ritus celebrandi Missam, vii. 

f Goar, Rituale Gree. p. 73. 

& "Enevra mpoohépera To Tpo- 
cotati Tav adehpar pros Kai To- 
Thptov vdaTos Kal kpdpatos, Jus- 
tin. Martyr. Apolog. i. p. 95, 
96. ed. Thirlby. ‘Ozdére ody xai 


TO KeKpapevov tTornptoy, Kal 6 ye- 
yovas apros émdéxerar tov déyov 
TOU Oeod, kal yiverar  evxapioTia 
o@pa Xptorod. S. Irenzi, lib. v. 
c. 2. p. 294. ed. Massuet. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Pedago- 
gus, lib. ii. c. 2. p. 177. ed. 
Potter. tom. i. Cyprian. Epist. 
63. p. 148, &e. ed. Fell. 

h Maimonides, lib. de Solen- 
nitate Paschali, c. 7. 
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“ omitted, though he who omits it is guilty of a 
“ serious offence'.” 

The Armenians were the first Christians who 
prohibited the mixture of water with the wine; but 
they were condemned for this in the council in 
Trullo, A. D. 691, and the decree has been received 
by all Christians, except by the Monophysites of 
Armenia, who have never since adopted the mix- 
ture, even to the present day. In the church of 
England, the wine of the eucharist was always, no 
doubt, mixed with water. In the canons of the 
Anglo-Saxon church, published in the time of king 
Edgar, it is enjoined, that ‘‘ no priest shall celebrate 
* the liturgy unless he have all things which pertain 
“ to the holy eucharist, that is, a pure oblation, pure 
*‘ wine, and pure water!.” In after-ages we find no 
canons made to enforce the use of water, for it was 
an established custom. Certainly none can be more 
canonical, and more conformable to the practice of 
the primitive church. In the English church it has 
never been forbidden or prohibited ; for the rubric 
which enjoins the priest to place bread and wine on 
the table, does not prohibit him from mingling water 
with that wine. 

Another circumstance worthy of notice, as con- 
nected with the preparation of the elements, is, the 


1 **Refert Bernardus, Epist. 
69. quorumdam opinionem ex- 
istimantium aque -‘mixtionem 
necessariam esse ad Sacra- 
menti integritatem ; sed certa 
est theologorum sententia, o- 
missa aqua validam esse con- 
secrationem, quamvis omittens 
graviter peccat.” Bona, Rer. 
Lit, lib. ti. c. 9. §. 3. 


j “Docemus etiam, ut sa- 
cerdos nunquam presumat mis- 
sam celebrare, nisi omnia ha- 
beat que ad S. Eucharistiam 
pertinent, hoc est, puram ob- 
lationem, et vinum purum, et 
aquam puram.” Canones editi 
sub Edgaro rege, A. D. g60. 
Wilkins, Concilia Magn. Brit. 
tom. i. p. 227. 
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unity of the bread. The bread or loaf which our 
Saviour used in celebrating the sacrament was whole 
and unbroken; for he took bread, and blessed it, 
and broke it. He did not break it before, but after, 
it was sanctified. The apostle Paul proves the 
unity of Christians from the unity of that bread of 
which they were all partakers: 1 Cor. x.17. “ For 
“ we being many, are one bread, and one body: for 
** we are all partakers of that ove bread.” And, ac- 
cordingly, it has always been the practice of the 
Christian church to place the bread on the table 
whole and unbroken, and only to break and divide 
it into portions for distribution when it is conse- 
crated. The eastern churches at the present day 
use cakes of bread, which, in order that they may 
be easily broken, are pressed with some instrument 
when they are made, so as to be deeply indented 
with transverse lines. This in fact appears to have 
been a usual mode in which bread was prepared in 
the earliest ages*. It is not essential to the validity 


k Bishop Middleton on the liturgy of Chrysostom, pub- 


Greek Article, edited by Mr. 
Rose, p. 183. It is not by 
any means uncanonical, or 
inconsistent with the practice 
of the Christian church, to 
prepare the bread before the 
service begins, by making par- 
tial incisions; which, with- 
out passing entirely through 
it, render it easy to be broken 
and divided at the proper 
time, but which do not de- 
stroy its unity. This custom 
has, in fact, prevailed for a 
long time in the patriarchate 
of Constantinople and in all 
the east, as may be seen in 
the preparatory part of the 


lished by Goar in the “ Rituale 
Grecum.” But to divide the 
bread completely into small 
fragments, (as may possibly 
be done in some places, from 
want of consideration and fa- 
miliarity with ecclesiastical 
rites,) is a practice which can- 
not be justified, and which 
should be carefully avoided. 
When there were many com- 
municants, in primitive times, 
there were several cakes or 
loaves, in proportion to the 
number ; and it took some 
time, after the consecration 
was finished, to break and di- 
vide them into pieces for dis- 
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of the sacrament that the bread should be whole 
and entire before consecration, and broken after- 
wards; but the universal practice of the Christian 
church, derived from the apostles and from Jesus 
Christ himself, ought not to be infringed in this 
matter. 


SECTION X. 


THE OBLATION, PRAYERS, AND COMMEMORATIONS. 


The bread and the cup having been placed on the 
table, the verbal oblation and prayers begin. This 
part of the liturgy comprises several very important 
particulars, and it will be necessary to examine each 
by itself, in order to observe that the church of 
England is authorized by ancient practice in assign- 
ing to it the place which it holds. The prayer en- 
titled “ for the church militant” may be divided into 
three parts: first, the oblation;. secondly, the com- 
memoration and prayers for the living ; thirdly, the 
commemoration of the departed faithful. 


THE OBLATION. _ 

My present design does not lead me into a consi- 
deration of the various respects in which the eucha- 
rist was regarded by the primitive church as an 
oblation or sacrifice! ; but to inquire into the nature 
of the verbal and direct forms of oblation in the 
primitive liturgies, and to observe how far’ they 


tribution: so that in some xii. p. 532; Bp. Patrick on 


churches an anthem was sung 


while the bread was broken. 

1 Much information on this 
subject will be found in Wa- 
terland’s Review of the Doc- 
trine of the Eucharist, chap. 


the Christian Sacrifice ; Joseph 
Mede on the Holy Altar; Dr. 
Hickes on the Christian Priest- 
hood; Bp. Bull’s Answer to 
M. Bossuet of Meaux. 


'\ 
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justify and support the English liturgy. By verbal 
oblation, I mean an oblation expressed in words, for 
all oblations are not so expressed. It is obvious to 
all readers, that the ancient liturgies contain certain 
passages in which something is directly and verbally 
offered to God. Let us begin with the form con- 
tained in the liturgy of the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, which represents the great oriental rite to- 
wards the end of the third, or beginning of the 
fourth, century. After the words of institution, and 
a commemoration of Christ’s death, resurrection, 
&c. the following passage occurs: “'To thee, our 
* King and God, we offer this bread and this cup, 
* according to Christ’s institution ; giving thanks to 
“thee through him, because thou hast thought us 
“ worthy to stand before thee, and to minister unto 
“ thee™.” It would seem impossible to deny that this 
is an oblation, or sacrifice, of bread and wine to 
God. <A prayer immediately follows, which is just 
as explicit, “ that God would send his holy Spirit, the 
“ witness of Christ’s passion, upon this sacrifice, that 
“ he may make this bread the body of Christ, and 
“ this cup the blood of Christ".” Here the bread and 
wine are evidently spoken of as the sacrifice; for 
when God is implored to send his holy Spirit on the 
sacrifice, that the bread may be made Christ’s body, 
and the wine his blood, it seems evident that the 


™m Tlpoodépopev oor rp Bacrdet Q Kal xaraméyyyns 76 ayidy wou 

kal Ge@, kara THy avrod Sidragw, mvedpa ent Thy Ovoiay ravrny, Tov 
» a , i A 

Tov dptov TovTov, Kat TO ToTHpioy§ paptripa Tey TaOnudrev Tov Kv- 


“ > a , mt > , > a bj > U \ 
TovTo, evxapiorobytés go. dt ad- piov “Inoov, mas anodnvy Tov 

~ = cal a fol ~ ~ 
Tov, ef’ ois karnkiwoas ipaséord- aproy todroy capa Tod Xpiorov 


vat évamidy vov kal ieparevew oor. ov, Kai TO ToTnpiov TodTO aipa 
Apost. Const. lib. viii. c. 12. rod Xpuorod cov. Ibid. 
p- 403. ed. Clerici. 
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bread and wine are identical with the sacrifice, other- 
wise there is no connection between the former and 
the latter parts of the prayer. 

The liturgy of Czsarea, which represents the 
great oriental rite as used at Cesarea A. D. 370, 
and probably for centuries before, after the words 
of institution, and the verbal commemoration of 
Christ’s death, &c., as above, proceeds thus: “ Offer- 
“ing to thee thine own things out of thine own, 
“we praise thee, we bless thee, we give thanks to 
“thee, O Lord; and we pray, O Lord our God. 
“ Wherefore, most holy Father we approach thy 
“‘ holy altar; and having set before thee the antitypes 
“ of the body and blood of thy Christ, we pray and 
** beseech thee, O most holy, according to the good 
* pleasure of thy beneficence, that thy holy Spirit may 
* come upon us, and upon these gifts lying before 
“ thee, and bless them, and sanctify them,” &c.° We 
here recognise the same sort of verbal oblation as 
in the former case. For the oblation to God of 
“ things which are his own, taken out of his own,” 
plainly refers to the bread and wine, which are 
God’s creatures, and therefore are his own; and, 
further on, the elements are called gifts, that is, 
things given or offered, which God is implored to 
sanctify, and make Christ’s body and blood. 

In the ancient liturgies of the Alexandrian patri- 








© Ta od €k Tay Gy cot Tporhe- 
povres kata mdvra kat dia mdyra, 
aé tpvovpev, oe evoyodper, col 
evxaptorotpev, Kipre’ al dedpueba, 
6 Gcds jpav. ba rodiro Aéomora 
mavayte, Kal jueis of apaptradol 
kal dvd€cot SovAot cov-———poo- 
Oévres ta GytirvTa Tov adyiov 
Ooparos kai aipatos tov Xpiorov 


cov, Sedueba kal o€ mapakadodper, 
dyte ayiov, edvdoxia THs ons ayabs- 
tytos, eAbcivy To Tvedpd Gov TO 
dyiov é hyds Kal emt ra mpokei- 
peva Spa Taira, Kai evAoynoat 
avra, kal ayudoa, x. tT. r. Litur- 
gia Basilii, Gree. Goar, Ri- 
tuale Gree. p. 168, 169. 
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archate, the same sort of oblation is found. Thus, 
* Before thy glory, O holy Father, we place these 
“ holy gifts, out of those things which are thine own:” 
then, “Send down from above the Holy Spirit 
“upon us thy servants, and upon these venerable 
** gifts placed before thee, upon this bread, and upon 
“this cup,” &c.P In another Alexandrian liturgy 
nearly the same words occur: “ We, O Lord God, 
“*‘ have set before thee thine own, out of thine own 
“ gifts, and we pray and beseech thee to send from on 
“« high—thy Holy Spirit upon these loaves, and these 
* cups, to hallow and consecrate them4,” &c. Ina 
very ancient Alexandrian liturgy the verbal oblation 
is simply, “ We offer to thee this bread and this 
“cup'.” It appears, therefore, that in the ancient 
Alexandrian liturgy, the bread and wine were 
verbally offered. 

The liturgies of Rome and Italy contained two 
oblations; one before, the other after consecration. 
In both the elements are offered as they are bread 
and wine. The first is as follows: “‘ We beseech 
** thee, O Lord, propitiously to receive this oblation 
* of our service, and of all thy family’s—which obla- 





P “Tu es coram cujus glo- 
ria hee sancta dona proponi- 
mus, ex illis que tua sunt, Pa- 
ter sancte—Et mitte deorsum 
ex excelso tuo sancto &c.— 
Spiritum tuum sanctum &c.— 
super nos servos tuos, et super 
hee veneranda dona proposita 
coram te, super hunc panem, 
et super hunc calicem,” &c. 
Liturgia Cyrilli Copt. Renau- 
dot, Lit. Oriental. Coll. tom. i. 
Pp. 47; 48. 

1 got Kipte 6 Ocds quay Ta oa 


VOL. II. 


ek Tov cav Sopav mpocOnkapev 
evorridy gov. kai Sedueba kal Tapa- 
kadovpev oe, pirdvOpare ayabe, 
éEandorehov é& tous tod ayiou 
cou—ép’ juas kal éxt rovs aprovs 
Tovrous, kal él Ta mornpia tadra 
TO Tvedpa God TO ayov, va adiTa 
ayidon, k.t.r. Liturgia Marci. 
Renaudot, tom. i. p. 156, 157. 
r « Offerimus tibi hunc pa- 
nem et hune calicem.” Litur- 
gia /Ethiop. Renaudot, tom. i. 


Pp: 517: 


G 
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* tion do thou, O Lord, deign to make in all respects 
*« blessed, received, ratified, reasonable, and acceptable, 
“ that 2 may be made to us the body and blood of 
* thy most beloved Son, our Lord God Jesus Christ’.” 
After consecration there is another oblation: “ We 
“ do offer unto thy most excellent Majesty, out of 
*‘ thine own donations and gifts, a pure sacrifice, an 
“ immaculate sacrifice, the holy bread of eternal life, 
“and the cup of everlasting salvation, upon which 
** youchsafe to look propitiously, and to accept them'.” 
This is evidently an oblation of the elements as they 
are bread and wine, God’s “ donations and gifts” for 
the use of man. For it would be altogether vain, 
and indeed impious, to beseech God to “look pro- 
“ pitiously” on the body of his own Son, and to 
* accept” it. | 

It appears, then, that in all these liturgies there 
was a verbal oblation of bread and wine, and there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the Fathers often 
speak of an oblation of bread and wine being used 


s “Hane igitur oblationem 
servitutis nostre, sed et cunctz 
familie tue,quesumus Domine, 
ut placatus accipias— quam ob- 
lationem tu Deus in omnibus, 
quesumus, benedictam, ad- 
scriptam, ratam, rationabilem, 
acceptabilemque facere digne- 
ris, ut nobis corpus et sanguis 
fiat dilectissimi Filii tui Do- 
mini Dei nostri Jesu Christi.” 
Sacramentar. Gregor. Menard. 

. 2. 

t «Offerimus preclare ma- 
jestati tue de tuis donis ac da- 
tis, hostiam puram, hostiam 
sanctam, hostiam immacula- 
tam, panem sanctum vite #- 
terne, et calicem salutis per- 


petuz. Supra que propitio ac 
sereno vultu respicere digneris, 
et accepta habere,’ &c. Me- 
nard. Sacr. Greg. p. 3. There 
are strong grounds for think- 
ing that this second oblation 
did not originally exist in the 
Roman liturgy, since it is not 
found in the most ancient MSS. 
of the liturgy of Milan, which 
was originally derived from the 
Roman rite ; see Muratori Li- 
turgia Rom. Vet. tom. i. p. 
134, where Milan MSS. of the 
ninth or tenth century are 
cited which do not contain it. 
For the derivation of the Mi- 
lan rite from the Roman, see 
vol. i. p. 125, &c. 
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in the Christian church, in token of humility and 
gratitude towards God. 

I proceed now to consider the liturgy of Constan- 
tinople, in which it would appear that a second 
verbal oblation is introduced. ‘‘ We offer to thee 
“ thine own, out of thine own—we praise thee, we 
“ bless thee, we give thanks to thee, and we pray thee, 
*“ O Lord, our God. Moreover, we offer to thee this 
“ yeasonable and unbloody worship".” It appears, I 
think, that two things are here offered, the elements, 
and the reasonable and unbloody worship. This 
last probably means the whole service, comprising 
the devotions, thanksgivings, and commemoration, 
which may altogether be very properly so termed. 

In the last place, let us look to the liturgy of An- 
tioch and Jerusalem. The expressions in which the 
oblation is conveyed, can be traced back in this case 
to the fifth century; since they are found almost 
word for word the same in the liturgies of both 
orthodox and monophysites, who have held no com- 
munion since the council of Chalcedon, A. D. 451. 
After the words of institution, and the verbal com- 
memoration of Christ’s death, &c. it proceeds thus : 
“ We offer to thee this dreadful and unbloody sacri- 
* fice’.” These words form the direct verbal oblation 
in the liturgy of Antioch, and it would seem unrea- 
sonable to refer them to the oblation of bread and 


U ra oa &k TOV GY Go TpOT- 
épopev kata tavra Kai dia wavra, 
ae tpvodpev, oe eddoyodpev, cot 
edxapioroupev KUpie, kal dedueba 
gov, 6 Geds nuav. eri mpordépo- 
pév cou THY AoyiKny Tavrnv, Kal 
avaiwaxrov arpeiav, k. tT. A. Li- 
turgia Chrysostomi Goar, Ri- 
tuale Gree. p. 77. 


v “« Offerimus tibi hoe sacri- 
ficium terribile et incruentum.” 
Liturgia Jacobi Syriac. Renau- 
dot, tom. li. p. 32. mpooepopev 
cot, deonora, Thy poBepay tavTny 
Kat dvaipaxroy Ovoiav. Liturgia 
Jacobi, Gree. Assemani, Co- 
dex Liturg. tom. v. p. 38. 
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wine; for though that sacrifice be wnbloody, how 
could it be called dreadful or tremendous? This 
word signifies something mysterious and awful, and 
of greater dignity than any oblation of mere bread 
and wine could be, even if it were offered by the 
whole church. Neither can we refer these words of 
oblation to the elements considered as the body and 
blood of Christ, for after the above oblation is made 
this prayer follows: “Send thy holy Spirit, the 
** Lord and Giver of life, &c.—that coming, he may 
“ make this bread the life-giving body, the salutary 
* body, &c.—and that he may make what is mixed in 
** the cup, the blood of the new covenant, the salutary 
“ blood, &c.—of our Lord God and Saviour Jesus 
“ Christ’.” Now this prayer supposes that the 
consecration had not taken place, or at least was 
imperfect when the oblation was made, and therefore 
the sacrifice then offered cannot be a sacrifice of 
the consecrated elements, as Christ’s body and 
blood. 

It only remains, then, that we interpret the “dread- 
** ful and unbloody sacrifice” to be the whole service 
or worship then performed. So that the meaning 
is, “ We offer to thee this whole unbloody sacrifice 
“ of thanksgiving and commemoration, dreadful from 
“‘ the sublime mysteries therein celebrated.” 

If this interpretation be correct, it appears first, 
that in the liturgy of Antioch and Jerusalem there 


w «Mitte Spiritum tuum 
sanctum Dominum et vivifican- 
tem, &c.—ut adveniens efliciat 
panem istum, corpus vivifi- 
cum, corpus salutare, &c.—et 
mistum quod est in hoc calice, 
efficiat sanguinem testamenti 


novi, sanguinem salutarem, &c. 
—Domini Dei et Salvatoris 
nostri Jesu Christi,” &e. Li- 
turgia Jac. Syr. Renaudot, tom. 
ii. p. 33. See also Liturg. Jac. 
Gree, Ass. tom. Vv. p. 39; 40. 
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was no direct verbal oblation of the bread and wine ; 
secondly, that in the other liturgies, (except that of 
Constantinople,) there was no verbal oblation of the 
whole sacrifice or service; thirdly, that the liturgy 
of Constantinople contained a verbal oblation of the 
elements, and of the service or worship also. 

We may infer from these facts, that the validity 
of the Christian sacrifice does not depend on its 
verbal expression, or mention in the liturgy; for 
there is no one oblation that is found in al/ the 
liturgies. Some contain an oblation of the whole 
service, while others do not. Some contain an ob- 
lation of the elements, which is not found in the 
others. None contain a verbal oblation of Christ's 
body and blood. This is not found in the Roman 
liturgy, nor is it a form that has at any time been 
used in the Christian church. Therefore the Chris- 
tian Fathers, who contemplated several real obla- 
tions in the eucharist, could not have thought it 
necessary to express those oblations verbally in the 
liturgy ; and consequently every oblation recognised 
by them may exist in the English liturgy, whether 
it be expressed verbally or not. We may infer in 
particular, that a verbal oblation of the bread and 
wine in the eucharist is not essential to a real obla- 
tion of those elements. For the liturgy of Antioch 
and Jerusalem had no such oblation. In truth the 
_ act of devoting or setting apart a certain portion of 
bread and wine for the service and honour of God, 
to be converted into the sacraments of Christ’s body 
and blood, would seem to be as valid an oblation 
_as the act of the layman in presenting the elements 
to the priest. Now we know that the latter was 
considered a valid oblation, though it was not of; 
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fered with any form of words*; and therefore the 
act of setting apart the bread and wine for the sa- 
crament to the honour and glory of God, would ap- 
pear to be a valid oblation of those elements. We 
may argue also, that a verbal oblation of the ele- 
ments is not necessary to the validity of their obla- 
tion, because the thanksgiving, which is certainly a 
sacrifice to God, does not appear to have been ver- 
bally or formally offered to him in the liturgies, all 
of which, however, contain the thanksgiving. We 
may further argue for the validity of the oblation of 
the elements without any verbal oblation, from the 
mystical or commemorative sacrifice of the eucharist, 
which is not made by any verbal form of oblation, 
but consists in performing the memorial of Christ’s 
sacrifice, which he has himself appointed. 

If, therefore, the English liturgy were devoid of 
any verbal oblation of the bread and wine to God, 
it nevertheless would not be destitute of a valid ob- 
lation of those elements. However, the English li- 
turgy is not without a verbal oblation, which occurs 
at the beginning of the prayers and commemora- 
tions. After the elements have been placed on the 
table, and thus devoted to the service and honour of 
God, the priest prays to God thus: “We humbly 
** beseech thee most mercifully to accept our alms and 
** oblations, and to receive these our prayers, which 
** we offer unto thy divine Majesty.” Here three 
species of sacrifice or oblation are verbally offered : 


x “Locuples et dives es et obtulit sumis.” Cypr. de Op. 


Dominicum celebrare te cre- 
dis, qui corban omnino non 
respicis, que in Dominicum 
sine sacrificio venis, que par- 
tem de sacrificio quod pauper 


et Eleemos. p. 203. ed. Fell. 
There is no trace of any verbal 
oblation made by the laity in 
presenting the sacrifice of bread 
and wine to the priest. 
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first, the “alms,” which St. Paul describes as a sa- 
crifice well pleasing to God’ ; secondly, the “ obla- 
* tions,” namely, the creatures of bread and wine; 
thirdly, the ‘‘ prayers” which, according to Saint 
John, are offered with incense on the heavenly 
altar’, and of which the holy Fathers speak as a 
sacrifice and oblation to God*. 

It may be said in conclusion, that it is indifferent 
in what part of the liturgy or communion-service 
the verbal oblation occurs. In the liturgies of An- 
tioch, Czesarea, Constantinople, and Alexandria, it 
took place before the elements were fully conse- 
crated; in the liturgies of Milan and Rome, it oc- 
curred both before and after the consecration. If 
the verbal oblation is not an oblation of the ele- 
ments as Christ’s body and blood, (a form of obla- 
tion which does not occur in any of the ancient 
liturgies, ) it is indifferent in what part of the liturgy 
of the faithful it may be placed. 


COMMEMORATIONS AND PRAYERS FOR THE LIVING. 


This portion of the liturgy may be divided into 
five particulars: first, a prayer for the catholic 
church ; secondly, for kings and rulers ; thirdly, for 
bishops and clergy; fourthly, for the people and 
congregation ; fifthly, for those that are in any 


y Hebr. xiii. 16. 

z Revelations viii. 3, &c. 

a “ Sacrificamus—quomodo 
precepit Deus pura prece.” 
Tertull. ad Scapulam, p. 69. 
ed. Rigalt. “ Sacrificium mun- 
dum, scilicet simplex oratio de 


conscientia pura.” lib. iv. adv. | 


Marcion. Argumentum. Speak- 
‘ing of the figurative sacrifices 


of the law, he says, “ Signifi- 
cabant hominem quondam pec- 
catorem, verbo mox Dei ema- 
culatum, offerre debere munus 
Deo apud templum, orationem 
scilicet et actionem gratiarum 
apud Ecclesiam, per Christum 
Jesum catholicum Patris sacer- 
dotem.” Adv. Marcionem, lib. 
iv. c. ix. p. 420. edit. Rigalt. 
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calamity or distress. The prayers for the living are 
accordingly divided into so many parts in the fol- 
lowing pages; and to each part is annexed such 
portions of the ancient liturgies as confirm and 
illustrate our own. I must premise, however, that I 
do not cite these ancient liturgies, in the present in- 
stance, with any intention of exhibiting the exact 
originals of our prayers, but to evince their pro- 
priety and consistence with primitive customs. It 
would not indeed be a matter of much importance 
to prove that our forms were literally the same with 
some one of the primitive liturgies, for they all dif- 
fer from each other in the mere expressions ; whence 
it is evident, that the general sense is all that we 
need desire to know. 


PRAYER FOR THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


All the ancient liturgies contained prayers for the 
universal church, in conformity with the directions 
of St. Paul, to make “ supplications for all saints,” 
Eph. vi. 18; and that “ supplications, prayers, in- 
* tercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all 
“ men,” 1 Tim. ii.1. In none, however, is there a 
more comprehensive form than in our liturgy. 


Eneuanp. Which we offer 
unto thy Divine Majesty ; be- 
seeching thee to inspire con- 
tinually the universal Church 
with the Spirit of truth, unity, 
and concord. 

Sarum, Mian, Rome. Tibi 
offerimus pro Ecclesia tua sanc- 
ta catholica, quam pacificare, 


CzSAREA. ’Eri cov dedpea, 
punoOnte Kipie THS ayias gov Ka- 
Oodcixijs kat dmoaroNtKns éxkAnolas, 
Ths awd Tepdtev ews TepdTav THs 
oikoupévns, Kal eipnvevcoy avTiy, 
iy Tepierounge TO Tysio aipare TOD 
Xpiorod cov, 

ALEXANDRIA. Memento Do- 
mine pacis unius unice sancte 





> Liturgia Basilii, Goar, p. 171. 
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custodire, adunare, et regere 
digneris, toto orbe terrarum®. 

JERUSALEM AND ANTIOCH. 
Tlpoopépopev oor Séomora .. . kal 
tmép tis, Kata macav THY oiKov- 
pevnv, ayias gov Kabodukhns Kai 
dmooro\kns ékKAnoias, mAovcias 
kal vov tas Swpeds Tod mavayiov 
Gov mvevparos, emixopyynooy aith 
déororat, 

Eneuanp. And grant, that 
all they that do confess thy 
holy Name may agree in the 
truth of thy holy Word, and 
live in unity and godly love. 


Catholic et Apostolice Eccle- 
sie, que est a finibus ad fines 
usque terre, omni populo et 
terris benedic®. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE. ’Eri mpoo- 
pépopév coe tiv oyiKyy TavTny 
Aarpelav brép Tis oixouperns, brep 
ths ayias Kkabodukis Kal dmrooroXt- 
kis éxkAnotast, 


CSAREA. Latooy ra oxiopa- 
Ta TOY exkAnoiov ... Tas TeV ai- 
péceav eravacrdces Taxéws KaTa~ 
Avooy, TH Suvdper Tod ayiov cov 


, 
mvevpatos §, 


FOR KINGS AND RULERS. 


According to the apostolical direction, all the an- 
cient liturgies contained prayers “for kings, and for 
“ all that are in authority, that we may lead a quiet 
*‘ and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty,” 


1 Tim. i. 2. 


The words of the apostle are used in 


several of the ancient liturgies. 


ENGLAND. We beseech thee 
also to save and defend all 
Christian Kings, Princes, and 
Governors ; and specially thy 
Servant N. our King; that un- 
der him we may be godly and 
quietly governed: And grant 


CoNSsTANTINOPLE. "Eri tpoo- 
pépopev our. . 
Tdrev Kat ioxpicray jay Ba- 


. Urep Tov TLCTO- 


4 A “~ , 7 
oiMewv, TavTds Tov Tadatiov Kal 
, > ” > o 
otpatoredov airay. Sds adrois 
/ > A 4 r a 
KUpte eipnvixov TO Bagidetoy, iva 


+ Je a > a , > A ” 
kal nets ev TH yadnvy avTav ifpe- 





© Miss. Sarisb. fol. Ixxviii. 
Miss. Ambros. ap. Pamelii Li- 
turg. tom. i. p. 301. Sacram. 
Gregorii Menard. p. 2. 

4 Liturgia Jacobi, Asseman. 
tom. v. p. 41. 

e Liturg. Cyrill. Copt. Re- 
naudot, tom. i. p. 41. 


f Liturg. Chrysost. Goar, p. 
78. See also Liturg. Jacobi 
Syr. Renaudot, tom. ii. p. 34. 
Marci, Renaud. tom. i. p. 146. 
ZEthiop. tom. i. p. 514. 

& Liturgia Basil. Goar, p. 
173. 
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unto his whole Council, and to 
all that are put in authority 
under him, that they may truly 
and indifferently minister jus- 
tice, to the punishment of 
wickedness and vice, and to 
the maintenance of true reli- 
gion and virtue. 

JEruior1A. Memento Do- 
mine Regis nostri N., conserva 
eum nobis in pacei. 

Sarum, Mitan, Rome. Tibi 
offerimus pro Ecclesia tua... 
unacum.. Rege nostri N.j 

CasareEA. After prayers for 
the emperor follow these: py7- 
oOnre Kvpie Taons apyns Kal é£ov- 
cias, kai tev €v TahaTig adedpav 
pay, Kat TavtTds Tov oTpaToTe. 
dovk, 
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pov kai navxtov Biov Sid-yopev racy 
ev evoeBeia, Kat cepvdryri!. 
ALEXANDRIA. Domine mi- 
serere Regis terre famuli tui. 
Conserva illum in pace et jus- 
titia et potentia, ut subjiciantur 
illi omnes barbari et gentes 
que bella volunt: da nobis 
bonorum affluentiam: loquere 
ad cor ejus pro pace unice 
tuez Catholice et Apostolice 
Ecclesie: fac ut cogitet ea 
que pacis sunt erga nos et 
erga nomen tuum sanctum, ut 
vitam tranquillam et placidam 
ducamus, atque in omni pie- 
tate et honestate confirmati in- 
veniamur apud te™. 
Antiocu. Not unlike Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria®. 


FOR BISHOPS AND CLERGY. 


It has been always the custom of the Christian 
churches to pray for their own pastors, and for the 
bishops and clergy throughout the whole world. It 
was formerly customary to recite the name of the 
bishop of the church at this place ; and if the church 
was within the limit of any patriarchate, the pa- 


triarch also was prayed for by name?®. 


i Liturgia Zithiop. Renaud. 
tom. i. p. 514. 

j Miss. Sarisb. fol. xxviii. 
Miss. Ambros. ap. Pamel. Li- 
turg. tom. i. p. 301. Gregorii 
Sacram. Menard. p. 2. 

k Liturg. Basil. Goar, p. 
171. 

1 Liturgia Chrysost. Goar, 
p- 78. 


This last 


m Liturg. Cyrilli Renaudot, 
tom. i. p. 41. 

a Liturg. Jacobi Syr. Re- 
naudot, tom. ii. p. 36. 

© See Goar, Rituale Gree. 
p- 144. Bona, Rer. Liturgic. 
lib. ii. c. 11. Liturgia Jacobi, 
Renaudot, tom. ii. p. 34. et 
observationes. Liturg. Basilii 
tom. i. p. 10. 
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rule obviously does not apply to the church within 
the British empire, which from the beginning was 
independent of all the patriarchs. And though more 
than patriarchal authority was for a time usurped 
by the bishop of Rome, the ancient liberties and in- 
dependence of the catholic church in these realms 


have long since been vindicated and restored. 


EneGLanp. Give grace, O 
heavenly Father, to all Bishops 
and Curates, that they may 
both by their life and doctrine 
set forth thy true and lively 
Word, and rightly and duly 


administer thy holy Sacra-~ 


ments. 

Anrtiocu. Memento Domine 
sanctorum Episcoporum nos- 
trorum, qui nobis recte verbum 
veritatis dispensant. Pracipue 
vero Patris Patrum et Patri- 
arche nostri Domini N.,et Do- 
mini N. Episcopi nostri, cum 
reliquis omnibus Episcopis or- 
thodoxis. Canitiem ipsis vene- 
randam concede Domine, mul- 
tis annis ipsos conserva pas- 
centes populum tuum cum om- 
ni pietate et sanctitate. Me- 
mento Domine, Presbyteriihu- 
jusce et cujuscumque alterius 
loci, Diaconatus in Christo, 
omnisque ministerii et omnis 
ordinis EcclesiasticiP. 


CoNSTANTINOPLE. ’Erl mapa- 
Kadodpev oe, pynoOnte Kipte md- 
ons emaxorns dpboddé£ov, Tay dp- 
Ooropotvray tov éyov Ths ons 
dAneias, mavrds tov mpeaBurepiov, 
ths ev Xpior@ Staxovias, kal tav- 
Tos lepatixov Tdyparos 4. 

ALEXANDRIA. After prayer 
for the patriarch. ‘ Memento 
Domine Episcoporum ortho- 
doxorum in quocumque loco 
sint, Sacerdotum, Diaconorum, 
&e.”F 

Roms, Miran. Offerimus 
pro Ecclesia tua... una cum 
famulo tuo Papa nostroN., et 
Pontifice (vel Antistite) nostro 
N.S 

The liturgies of Czsarea, 
‘Ethiopia, and the orthodox 
of Jerusalem and Alexandria, 
contain prayers which do not 
materially differ from those 
citedt. 





P Liturgia Jacobi Syr. Re- 
naudot, tom. ii. p. 35. 

4 Liturg. Chrysostomi,Goar, 
p- 78. a 

r Liturgia Cyrilli Copt. Re- 


naudot, tom. i. p. 43. 

s Sacramentar. Gregorii Me- 
nard. p. 2. Miss. Ambros. Pa- 
mel. Liturgic. tom. i. p. 301. 

t Liturgia Basilii, Goar, p. 
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FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The petitions contained in this part of the prayer 
are found in almost all the liturgies of the primitive 
church. In addition to prayers for the whole peo- 
ple, and the congregation then present, it was also 
common in primitive times to pray by name for 
those persons who had contributed liberally to the 


support of God’s ministers and of the poor". 


EnGLanp. And to all thy 
people give thy heavenly grace, 
and especially to this congre- 
gation here present; that with 
meek heart and due reverence 
they may hear and receive thy 
holy word ; truly serving thee 
in holiness and righteousness 
all the days of their life. 


Antiocu. Rursus meminisse 
dignare eorum qui nobiscum 
in oratione consistunt, patrum, 
fratrum, magistrorumque nos- 
trorum, et eorum qui absuntV. 


C2SAREA. MyjoOnte xipte Tod 
mapest@ros haod, Kai tav Sv ed- 
Adyous airias amohkapOervtoy, Kai 
> , > A + c bad s s 
eXénoov avtovs Kal nas KaTa TO 
mAnOos Tov édéovs Gov. Ta Tapeia 

2 Ref + A > ~ 
avtév €épmdnooy tavros ayabod, 

‘ , 7 A > >. # s 
Tas ovtvylas av’tav év eipnvy kal 
c 4 , ’ , wy 
épovoia Siarnpnoov, Ta via €ek- 
Opepov, tiv vedrnta wadayeyn- 
gov, TO yipas Tepikpdtngoy, k. 
T. A.W 

Miran, Rome. Memento 
Domine famulorum famula- 
rumque N. et N., et omnium 
circumadstantium, quorum tibi 
fides cognita est, et nota de- 
votio*. 

There is a prayer of the 
same kind in the liturgy of 
Alexandria. 





173. /Ethiop. Renaudot, tom. 
i. p- 514. Jacobi Grace, Asse- 
mani, Codex Liturg. tom. v. 
p- 41. Marci, Renaudot, tom. 
i. p. 140. 

u See Bona, Rer. Liturg. 
lib. ii. c. 8. 

v Liturg. Jacobi Syr. Re- 


naud. tom. ii. p. 35. 
w Liturgia Basilii, Goar, p. 
17%; 

- Sacramentarium Gregorii 
Menard, p. 2. Miss. Ambros. 
Pamel. Liturg. tom. i. p. 301. 

y Liturgia Cyrilli Copt. Re- 
naudot, tom. i. p. 44. 
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FOR THOSE THAT ARE IN CALAMITY. 


Such petitions as these occur abundantly in the 
eastern liturgies of Constantinople, Cesarea, An- 
tioch, and Alexandria. But they are not found in 
the ancient liturgies of Milan and Rome. It is a mat- 
ter of some surprise, that the western churches, who 
borrowed so many things from eastern liturgies, did 
not adopt these prayers, which breathe the very 
spirit of that “pure and undefiled religion” described 


by the apostle James. 


En@uanp. And we most 
humbly beseech thee of thy 
goodness, O Lord, to comfort 
and succour all those who, in 
this transitory life, are in trou- 
ble, sorrow, need, sickness, or 
any other adversity. 

C2SAREA. 
éppavav wrepdomioov, aixparo- 


Xnpov mpdaornh, 


Tous pica, vorodvras tavat, Tov 

> , a , ‘ , 

ev Bnpart, kal eopias, kat aon 
, > 

Oriver kal dvaykn Kal Tepvordces 


” 
dvTav pynpdvevaoy 6 Oedsa, 


CoNSTANTINOPLE. MynoOnre 
kupte TEdvT@V, SSouTopovyTar, VoO~ 
covTav, kayvovtav, aixpaorar, 
kal THs Garnpias adTay2, 

ALEXANDRIA. Solve capti- 
vos, salva eos qui necessita- 
tem patiuntur, esurientes sa- 
tia, conforta pusillanimes, lap- 
sos erige, stantes confirma, er- 
rantes converte, perduc eos 
omnes ad viam salutis tue, 
numera illos omnes cum po- 
pulo tuo. 

The liturgies of Antioch and 
Ethiopia contain prayers which 
scarcely differ from the above°. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE DEPARTED FAITHFUL. 


We proceed, lastly, to a general commemoration 
of all the servants of God who have entered into 


z Liturgia Chrysost. Goar, 
eroe < 

a Liturgia Basilii, Goar, p. 
171. 

b Liturgia Cyrilli Copt. Re- 


naudot, tom. i. p. 45. 

¢ Liturgia Jacobi Syr. Re- 
naud. tom. ii.p. 34. thiop. 
tom. i. p. 515. 
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their rest since the beginning of the world. Here, 
though we name them not, we commemorate the 
patriarchs, the prophets, apostles, martyrs, and all 
the departed righteous, and testify our belief in the 
immortality of the soul, and in life everlasting. 

In primitive times these commemorations were 
accompanied by prayers for the departed. When 
the custom of praying for the dead began in the 
Christian church has never been ascertained. We 
find traces of the practice in the second century, and 
either then, or shortly after, it appears to have been 
customary in all parts of the church‘. The first 
person who objected to such prayers was Aérius, 
who lived in the fourth century ; but his arguments 
were answered by various writers, and did not pro- 
duce any effect in altering the immemorial practice 
of praying for those that rest. Accordingly, from 
that time all the liturgies in the world contained 
such prayers. These facts being certain, it becomes 
a matter of some interest and importance to ascer- 
tain the reasons which justified the omission of these 
prayers in the liturgy of the English church for the 
first time in the reign of king Edward VI. Some 
persons will perhaps say that this sort of prayer is 
unscriptural; that it infers either the Romish doc- 
trine of purgatory, or something else which is con- 
trary to the revealed will of God, or the nature of 
things. But when we reflect that the great divines 
of the English church have not taken this ground, 


d Prayers and offerings for xv. ch. 3. §.15, &c. Bp. Tay- 
the departed faithful are men- _lor’s Dissuasive from Popery, 
tioned by Tertullian, Cyprian, part 2. book ii. §. 2. Arch-. 
Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem,&c. bishop Usher’s Answer to the 
See Bingham’s Antiquities, b. Challenge, &c. 
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and that the church of England herself has never 
formally condemned prayers for the dead, but only 
omitted them in her liturgy, we may perhaps think 
that there are some other reasons to justify that 
omission °. 

The true justification of the church of England is 
to be found in her zeal for the purity of the Chris- 
tian faith, and for the welfare of all her members. 
It is too well known that the erroneous doctrine of 
purgatory had crept into the western churches, and 
was held by many of the clergy and people. Prayers 
for the departed were represented as an absolute 
proof that the church had always held the doctrine 
of purgatory’. The deceitfulness of this argument 
can only be estimated by the fact, that many persons 
at this day, who deny the doctrine of purgatory, 
assert positively that the custom of praying for the 
departed infers a belief in purgatory. If persons of 
education are deceived by this argument, which has 
been a hundred times refuted’, how is it possible 


the communion-service ? 


€ It has been indeed thought 
by some great and respectable 
characters, that prayers for the 
dead are not entirely omitted 
in the liturgy and offices of the 
English church, but this is not 
clearly or satisfactorily proved 
in my opinion ; and it appears 
almost certain, that if the 
prayers in the liturgy, and the 
office for burial of the dead, 
may imply some petition for 
the departed, such a petition 
was not intended by the re- 
visers of the English liturgy in 
the year 1551; for had they 
designed to retain prayers for 
the departed, how are we to 
account for their omission in 


The 
commemoration that closes 
the prayer which is the subject 
of the present section, was not 
introduced until the last review 
in 1661. 

f « Prayer for the dead pre- 
supposethpurgatory.” Harding’s 
Answer to Jewel’s Apology, 
f. 119. Antwerp, 1565. “ Ora- 
tio pro mortuis que purgatorii 
doctrinam invehit necessario.” 
Renaudot, Liturg. Oriental. 
tom. i. p. 296. 

& See the writings of almost 
every divine who has argued 
against the doctrine of purga- 
tory. For instance, Burnet on 
the Thirty-nine Articles, art. 
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that the uneducated classes could ever have got rid 
of the persuasion that their church held the doctrine 
of purgatory, if prayers for the departed had been 
continued in the liturgy ? Would not this custom, 
in fact, have rooted the error of purgatory in their 
minds ? If, then, the church of England omitted pub- 
lic prayer for the departed saints, it was to remove 
the errors and superstition of the people, and to pre- 
serve the purity of the Christian faith. According to 
scripture, they that die in the Lord are “blessed,” 
and “rest” from their labours, although, as St. 
James saith, “in many things we offend all.” Ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the catholic Fathers, these 
souls rest in peace, and joyfully await the time of 
their resurrection and perfection in eternal glory; 
and if all prayers for them were omitted, they 
could not be made unhappy, nor would their felicity 
and refreshment be diminished. But, on the other 
hand, the living, who were yet in perils and tempt- 
ations, might have been led astray, if prayers for 
the departed had been continued, and thus being 
brought into dangerous and presumptuous super- 
stitions, might finally have offended God and been 
condemned. 

Granting the doctrine of purgatory to be false, I 
think it is impossible to deny, that the danger which 
would have arisen to the living, had prayers for 
those that rest continued, would have been greater — 
than any advantage that the souls of the blessed 
could have derived from those prayers. The satis- 
factory and sufficient reason, therefore, for the omis- 
sion of such prayers in the English liturgy is, that 


xxii; Bp. Taylor’s Dissuasive admirable Defence of Arch- 
from Popery; Bp. Stillingfleet’s bishop Land, p. 643, &e. 
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they were inexpedient. Considering the circum- 
stances of the times, more evil than good would have 
been the result of the continuance of this practice. 
It was therefore relinquished, and the happy conse- 
quence was, that all the people gradually became 
free from the error of purgatory. Thenceforward 
the catholic doctrine prevailed in England, that the 
righteous after death are immediately translated 
to a region of peace, refreshment, and joy; while 
the wicked are consigned to a place of torment from 
whence there is no escape. And when the doctrine 
of purgatory had been extirpated, the English 
church restored the commemoration of saints de- 
parted in the liturgy, which had been omitted for 
many years from the same caution and pious regard 
to the souls of her children. 

"Omws ay Kai 


ENGLAND. And we also bless ALEXANDRIA. 


thy holy name, for all thy ser- 
vants departed this life in thy 
faith and fear ; beseeching thee 
to give us grace so to follow 
their good examples, that with 
them we may be partakers of 
thy heavenly kingdom. Grant 
this O Father, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, our only Mediator and 
Advocate. Amen. 

CSAREA. Touoais iva etpo- 
_pev €deov kal xdpw pera mdvrov 
Tov aylayv, Tav dw aidvdés co. ed- 
apeoTnodvray, mporrarépav, tma- 
Tplapxov, mpodpnrav, amoord\wy, 


knptxov, evayyehiorav, paprupar, 


npeis peTa wdvrov ayiov, Trav aw 
aidvds vor evapeatnodyTar, yevo- 
peba péroxot TOy aiwviey cov dya- 
bay, ov jroipacas trois dyaraci 
oe Kupieh, 

Antiocu. Dignos effice ut 
omnium illorum qui a seculo 
tibi placuerunt, memoriam  a- 
gamus. Patrum sanctorum et 
patriarcharum, prophetarum et 
apostolorum, Johannis precur- 
soris et Baptiste, sancti Ste- 
phani primi diaconorum, et 
primi martyrum, et sanctz Oco- 
réxov semperque virginis beate 
Marie, et omnium sanctorum. 





h Liturgia Basilii, Alexandrina, Renaudot, tom.i. p.75. Marci, 


ibid. 150. 
VOL. II. 


H 
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dporoyntay, didackadoy, kal Tav- 
Tos mvevpatos Sixaiov ev ticres 
TeTeAeL@pevov!, 

Mixan. Nobis quoque mi- 
nimis et peccatoribus famulis 
tuis, de multitudine misericor- 
diz tux sperantibus, partem 
aliquam et societatem donare 
digneris cum tuis sanctis apo- 
stolis et martyribus... . et 
cum omnibus sanctis tuis: in- 
tra quorum nos consortium, 
non estimator meriti sed ve- 
nize quesumus largitor ad- 
mitte J, 


CHAP, IV, » 


Rogamus te, Domine multe 
misericordiz, qui impossibilia 
veluti possibilia creas, consti- 
tue nos huic ecclesie, statue 
nos per gratiam tuam inter 
electos illos qui scripti sunt in 
ceelisk, 
ALEXANDRIANORTHODOX. H- 
piv Ta TéAn THs Cons xpiorvava Kat 
evdpeora, kal dvapaptnta Sdpyoat* 
kal dds juiy pepida Kal KAnpov Exe 
pera wavtev Tay ayiov cov}, 
Rome. Nearly the same as 

Milan™, 


POSITION OF THE PRAYERS AND COMMEMORATIONS. 


The general prayers and commemorations which » 
we have been considering, occupied very different 
places in the different liturgies of the primitive 
church. In the patriarchates or exarchates of An- 
tioch, Cesarea, and Constantinople, these prayers 
followed the consecration of the elements®. In the 
patriarchate of Alexandria and A‘thiopia they pre- 
ceded the consecration, and occurred in the middle 
of the thanksgiving, between Sursum corda and the 
hymn Tersanctus®. In the Roman patriarchate, the 
exarchate of Italy or Milan, and probably in Africa, 
the solemn prayers for the living occurred before 
the consecration, and for the departed after conse- 
cration, but both within the canon which followed 


i Liturgia Basilii, Goar, p. 
170. 

j Miss. Ambros. Pamel. Li- 
turg. tom. i. p. 303. 

k Liturgia Jacobi Syr. Re- 
naud. tom. ii. p, 86. 


1 Liturgia Marci Renaudot, 
tom. i. p. 150. 

m Sacrament. Gregorii, Me- 
nard. p. 3. 

1 See vol. i. p. 28,65, 77. 

° Vol. i. p. 98. 
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Tersanctus?. It appears from this, that the gene- 
ral prayers may be placed as well before the conse- 
cration as after it. None of these liturgies, how- 
ever, afford an exact parallel to the order of the 
English liturgy, where the living and departed are 
commemorated not merely before consecration, but 
before the canon or more solemn part of the liturgy 
begins. We are not, however, without an ancient 
(I had almost said an apostolical) example of this 
practice. In the ancient liturgies of Gaul and 
Spain, the solemn commemoration of living and 
departed was made in exactly the same place as it 
is in the English liturgy. There, after the gifts of 
bread and wine were laid on the table, and before 
the canon, the names of the living and dead, 
including the names of kings, bishops, clergy, 
benefactors, &c. and of apostles, martyrs, and the 
departed faithful, were recited; and then the 
officiating priest offered a prayer for all4. 


SECTION XI. 


THE EXHORTATION TO THE PEOPLE. 


_ An exhortation or address to the people at this 
part of the liturgy did not generally occur in the 
rites of the Christian churches during the very first 
ages ; we cannot therefore claim for it the antiquity 
which belongs to most other parts of our liturgy. 
However, exhortations delivered to the people dur- 
ing the divine liturgy, at a different time from the 
sermon, are not without parallel in very ancient 
rites. In the primitive Gallican and Spanish 
liturgies an address to the people called Prefatio 


P Vol. i. p. 122.127. 137. 4 Ibid. p. 160. 174. 
H 2 
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occurred very nearly at this place, immediately before 
the general prayers for all men, while the address 
in our liturgy occurs immediately after them. In 
this exhortation they were informed of the principal 
events which they were assembled to commemorate, 
and thus were prepared to listen with more atten- 
tion and devotion’. In the liturgy of Antioch, 
used for a great length of time by the Syrian mo- 
nophysites, there is an address from the deacon to 
the people, which nearly corresponds in position with 
our exhortation. It is placed before the salutation 
of peace and the beginning of the solemn thanks- 
givings and prayers’. It consists chiefly of praises 
and thanks to God, and prepares the minds of the 
faithful, by speaking of the body and blood of 
Christ then shortly to be received. What may 
be the antiquity of this address I know not, but 
many reasons induce me to think that it is more 
recent than the separation of the monophysites and 
orthodox in A. D. 451. 

It appears, therefore, that the position of our 
exhortation is not by any means without parallel 
in ancient liturgies; and in the exhortation itself 
we recognise the very life and soul of primitive 
devotion and orthodox faith. 


SALUTATION OF PEACE. 


As we have now entered on a part of the liturgy 
which must be regarded as peculiarly preparatory, 
it may be well to remark, that the preparation of 
the people in ancient liturgies was generally of three 
kinds: first, the preparation of repentance ; secondly, 


¥ Vol. i. p. 160. 174. naudot, tom. ii. p. 29. see also 
8 Liturgia Jacobi Syr. Re- p.75. 
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of faith ; thirdly, of charity. The English liturgy 
provides for the first in the confession and benedic- 
tion, or absolution of penitents, which will be re- 
viewed in the next section. The second is provided 
for by the repetition of the Constantinopolitan Creed. 
The third is accomplished by us in the exhortation 
to charity, which occurs in the middle of the ad- 
dress, which I consider in the present section. In 
the primitive church it was customary for the faith- 
ful to testify their charity by mutual salutations 
some time before the distribution of the sacrament ¢. 
In early ages, the common salutation of friendship 
was a kiss; even within our own age such a cus- 
tom has (I apprehend) existed in some foreign coun- 
tries. In the eastern churches, the men sat at one 
side of the church, the women at the other; so 
that when the kiss of peace was given, according to 
the apostle Paul’s directions, no sort of impropriety 
eould occur". In the west, whatever might have 
been the original custom, certainly in after-ages 


t Kal 6 Sidxovos cixaro maou, 
domdcacbe addAndous ev pirrjpate 
ayio, kai aoma{écOwoay oi Tot 
KAnpov Tov émioxotov, of aixol 
a@dpes tovs aixods, ai yuvaixes 
tas yuvaixas. Const. Apost. lib. 
viii. c. 11. p. 398. ed. Clerici. 
Ei otras tiv cipyyny di8ocba, 
Rat peta td mpeaBurepovs Sodvat 
TO emickdr@, thy eipnynv, tére 
tovs Aaixods tiv eipnyny didovar. 
Concil. Laodicen. canon 19. 
Bevereg. Pandect. tom. i. p. 
461. “AdAnAovs Pirqpare dora- 
Céueba mavoduevot TOY €vxXOr. 
Justin. Martyr. Apolog. 1. ed. 
Thirlby, p. 95. ‘‘ Jejunantes 
habita oratione cum fratribus 
subtrahunt osculum pacis, quod 





est signaculum orationis 
quale sacrificium est, a quo 
sine pace receditur.” Tertul- 
lian. de Oratione, c. xiv. p. 135. 
ed. Rigaltii. 

“ Eis rd €repoy pépos of Aaikol 
kabe(écbwoay pera raons novyxias 
kal evrafias* kal ai yuvaikes Kexo- 
ptopeves kal atta KabeCeobacar, 
Apost. Const. lib. ii. c. 57. 
Ei xékNevorat n exkAnoia Kal may. 
Tes tpets evdoy, adda dteordd\bo 
Ta mpaypata, dvdpes pera avdpar, 
kal yuvaikes pera yuvacxav. Cy- 
rill. Hierosolym. Pref. ad Cat. 
N°. 8. p.11. ed. Milles. See 
Bingham’s Antiquities, book 
vill. chap. 5. §. 6. 
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CHAP. IV. 


men and women prayed indiscriminately in the 
churches. This circumstance, combined with the 
alteration of the habits of common life, and the 
decline of Christian sanctity in the great body of 
the faithful, rendered it no longer possible to con- 
tinue the apostolic kiss of peace. But instead of 
substituting some other salutation, which would 
have at once suited the manners of the age, and 
fulfilled the apostolic injunction, an entirely differ- 
ent course was adopted. A relic or picture, entitled 
the osculatorium, was passed from one person to 
the other; and all that part of the congregation 
who kissed this memorial, thought only of venerat- 
ing it’. Thus the apostolical custom became ex- 
tinct both in letter and spirit ; and all that remained 
at the period of the English reformation was the 
name of the osculum pacis. If our reformers omit- 
ted a name, which had long been connected with a 
practice that led to superstition, and often to idola- 
try, they at least substituted in its place an exhorta- 
tion, which was intended to promote that internal 
charity which the apostolical salutation of peace 
was meant to express. The salutation occurred be- 
fore the Anaphora or solemn prayers and consecra- 
tion in the patriarchates or exarchates of Antioch, 
Czesarea, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Ephesus, 


and in Gaul and Spain”. 


v See Ducange, Glossar. vo- 
cibusosculatorium, osculum. He 
says of the salutation of peace 
in the west, “ Abrogatus de- 
inde osculorum pacis in ecclesia 
usus, inductusque alius, ut dum 
sacerdos verba hee profert, 
‘ Pax Domini sit semper vo- 


In the English liturgy, 


biscum,’ diaconi vel subdiaconi 
imaginem quandam adstanti- 
bus clericis, et plebi, osculan- 
dum porrigant, quam vulgari 
vocabulo pacem appellamus,” 

w See vol. i. p. 31, 65, 77; 
98, 108, &c. 161, 174. 
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the exhortation, which at present supplies the place 
of this salutation, occurs exactly in the same posi- 
tion as the salutation did in the ancient Gallican 
and Spanish liturgies, namely, after the commemo- 
ration of the living and dead, and before the form 
Sursum corda, “ Lift up your hearts*.” In the 
liturgies of Milan, Rome, and Africa, the salutation 
of peace followed the solemn prayers and consecra- 
tion, and immediately preceded the actual commu- 
nionY. In most of the eastern liturgies, and in 
those of Gaul and Spain, a prayer for peace and 
charity followed or preceded the salutation. But it 
is more than doubtful whether such prayers were 
used in the most primitive times, though in some 
churches they may be traced back with a degree of 
probability to the fifth or fourth century. 


SECTION XII. 


THE ADDRESS, CONFESSION, AND ABSOLUTION. 


Independently of the self-examination and repent- 
ance which the primitive church required from the 
faithful, preparatory to the reception of the sacra- 
ment of Christ’s body and blood; we find that in 
some churches there was a general confession of 
sins made by the people during the liturgy ; after 
which, the bishop or priest pronounced a benedic- 
tion or absolution of the penitents. I shall con- 
sider this more at large, by viewing separately the 
forms of confession and absolution which occur at 
this part of the English liturgy. 


x See vol. i. p. 161, 174. y Vol. i. p. 123, 128, 130, 135. 
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THE ADDRESS. 


It was generally the office of the deacon, in the 
primitive church, to make proclamations in the as- 
sembly, to command silence, to invite to prayer or 
psalmody, and to direct the attitudes which befitted 
attention or reverence”. However, if the deacon 
was not present, the priest himself might very 
properly fulfil this office. In the liturgy of the 
church of Jerusalem, the deacon addressed the people 
thus before communion: “ Draw near with the fear 
“of God, with faith, and charity*.”. This address 
plainly resembles the commencement of our own, 
to which we have added an exhortation to the 
people to confess their sins. 


CONFESSION. 


It has been very anciently the custom in many 
churches for the priest or the people to confess their 
sins in the liturgy, either aloud or in silence. In 
the liturgies of Rome and Milan, in early times, the 
priest made a long confession of his sins in silence, 
after the catechumens had been dismissed, and the 
linen cloth laid»; and at the same time the people 
also may have probably made a similar confession 


and prayer in secret. In the ancient western mis- 


psallendo, sive in lectionibus 


z See Bingham’s Antiqui- 
audiendo,” 


ties, book ii. chap. 20. sect. 


10.14. These various offices 
are all mentioned in the an- 
cient liturgies. Isidor. Hispa- 
lens. de Eccl. Off. lib. ii. ¢. 8. 
* Ipsi enim (diaconi) clara 
voce in modum preconis ad- 
monent cunctos sive in orando, 
sive in flectendo genua, sive in 


@ ‘O dudkovos. pera pdBov Oeod 
kai twigtews Kal aydamys mpocéd- 
Gere. Liturgia Jacobi. Asse- 
mani, Codex Liturgicus, tom. 
v. p. 58. 

> See vol. i. p. 122. note *, 
p- 129. 
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sal, published by Illyricus, there is an apology or 
confession of the priest, and a prayer of the people 
for him, immediately after the elements are placed 
on the table and offered, and before the canon be- 
gins®. This instance perhaps accords more nearly 
with the position of our confession than any other. 
In the middle ages the secret apology of the priest 
and people became obsolete, though we have good 
reason for thinking that it had prevailed from the 
_ most primitive ages. A confession and absolution 
were placed at the beginning of the liturgies of 
Rome and Milan; and this custom having been 
introduced into England also, the confession and. 
absolution stood at the beginning of our liturgy, 
when it was to be revised in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth". At present the confession occupies a place 
in our liturgy much more consistent with the primi- 
tive Roman and Italian liturgies, than the modern 
Roman missal itself prescribes. In the liturgy of 
the orthodox of Jerusalem we find, exactly in this 
place, a long apology or confession of the priest®, in 
which he acknowledges the sins of himself and the 
people, and implores God to have mercy upon them. 
This form occurs between the osculum pacis, which 
is represented by our exhortation, and the form of 
Sursum corda, as our confession does. 

In the liturgy of the church of England before 
the reformation, the priest confessed his sins before 
the choir, or people, who prayed for him when he 
had concluded. ‘The people then confessed their 


¢ Martene, de Antig. Eccle- Eborac. modus _preparandi. 
siz Ritibus, lib.i.c. 4. art.12. Miss. Hereford. idem. 
Pp- 503. 500. € Liturgia Jacobi. Assemani 
4 Miss. Sarisb. fol. 71. Miss. Codex Lit. tom. v. p- 25,.&c. 
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sins, and in turn the priest implored the divine 
benediction upon them’. We have now united these 
confessions; the priest or one of the ministers 
repeats the confession, and both priest and people 
approach God together, as sinners needing God’s 
pardon and absolution. In the liturgies of Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, Czsarea, and Constantinople, though 
we find the priest confessing his unworthiness and 
weakness in the sight of God, yet we do not perceive 
the solemn confession of priest and people which has 
so long been used in the liturgies of the west. 

If we cannot directly trace all the words and 
expressions of our confession to primitive liturgies, 
we find examples of confessions in very old rituals, 
which in substance are not materially unlike our 


own. 


Almighty God, Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Maker of 
all things, Judge of all men ; 
We acknowledge and bewail 
our manifold sins and wicked- 
ness, Which we, from time to 
time, most grievously have 
committed By thought, word, 
and deed, Against thy Divine 
Majesty, Provoking most justly 
thy wrath and indignation 
against us. We do earnestly 
repent, And are heartily sorry 
for these our misdoings ; The 
remembrance of them is griev- 
ous unto us; The burden of 
them is intolerable. Have 


A te Domine supplex in con- 
fessione peto veniam et indul- 
gentiam de universis meis ma- 
lis, et iniquitatibus: quicquid 
ab infantia mea usque in hane 
horam in cogitatione, locu- 
tione, et operatione, et delec- 
tatione mala, et deliberatione 
turpissima in conspectu tuo 
peccavi. Multo Domine pec- 
cavi, et innumerabilia et gra- 
viora sunt super arenam maris. 
In omnibus malis miser sum, 
misericors es, miserere mei&. 





f Miss. Sar. Ebor. Hereford. 


ut supra. 
g Extracted from a Sacra- 


mentary of the time of Charle- 
magne. Martene, lib. i. c. 4. 
art. 12. p. 517. 
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mercy upon us, Have mercy 
upon us, most merciful Father. 

For thy Son our Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake, forgive us all that 
is past ; And grant that we may 
ever hereafter Sreve and please 
thee in newness of life, To the 
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Tribue mihi indulgentiam 
omnium delictorum meorum. . 
et doce me facere voluntatem 
tuam cunctis diebus vite mex, 
Salvator mundi qui vivis &c.} 


honour and glory of thy holy 
Name ; Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE ABSOLUTION. 


The benediction or absolution of the penitent 
faithful has always been committed to bishops and 
presbyters in the Christian church. No instance 
can be assigned from antiquity in which the deacons 
and ministers of Christ’s church were permitted 
during the liturgy to give the benediction. 

The benediction or absolution of those who have 
confessed their sins, is always, in the present case, 
according to the rule of the English church, per- 
formed by the bishop, if he be present, and if he is 
not present, by the presbyter. There was scarcely 
any ancient liturgy which did not contain a bene- 
diction of the people before communion. In the 
liturgy of Czesarea, about the year 370, the deacon 
proclaimed to the people, “ Incline your heads to the 
** Lord,” and then the bishop blessed them, saying, 
* O Lord our Ruler, Father of mercies ‘and God of 
*‘ all comfort; bless, sanctify, keep, strengthen, and 
*‘ defend those who have bowed down their heads 
* unto thee; remove them from every evil work, fit 
* them for every good work, and grant that they may 
** without condemnation be partakers of these pure 


h From a liturgy of the 


nine hundred years old. Mar- 
church of S. Gatian, at Tours, 


tene, lib. i. c. 4. art. 12. p. 534- 
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* and life-giving sacraments, for the remission of their 
“‘ sins, and the communion of the Holy Ghost'.” In 
the ancient Alexandrian liturgy we find the benedic- 
tion before communion termed the absolution, and 
approaching to the form and substance of our own. 
After an introduction, which it is unnecessary to 
transcribe, the priest proceeded thus: “ May thy ser- 
*‘ vants and handmaidens, therefore, be absolved by 
“the mouth of the holy Trinity, Father, Son, and 
“ Holy Ghost ; and by the mouth of me, a sinner, thy 
** unworthy servant. O Lord our God, thou art he 
“ who takest away the sins of the world ; receive the 
* repentance of thy servants and handmaidens. Cause 
“ the light of life to shine upon them, and forgive 
“ them their sins; for thou art good and merciful, O 
“ Lord our God; long-suffering, and of great mercy, 
‘“‘ and righteous. Whatever we have sinned against 
*‘ thee, O Lord, in word, deed, or thought, pardon, 
“ absolve, forget, for thou art the gracious lover of 
“ mankind. O Lord our God, grant that we may be 
“all absolved, and with us absolve all thy people/.” 
The absolution which occurs at this place had 
long been used in the English liturgy at the very 
beginning of the service. But it is certainly much 
more consistent with primitive customs to reserve 
this benediction, as we do now, to a considerably 
later period. In the ancient liturgy of the mono- 
physites of Antioch, a benediction occurs in this 
part of the liturgy, namely, after an exhortation of 
the deacon, and before the oscudum pacis, and the 
form of Sursum corda*. The ancient western li- 


i Liturgia Basilii, Goar, p.  Basilii, tom. i. p. 22. 

174. k Liturgia Jacobi Syr. Re- 
j Liturgia Ethiopic. Renau- naudot, tom. ii. p. 40. 

dot, tom.1. p. 519. Cyrilli, et 
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turgy published by Illyricus contains a confession 
of the priest and prayers of the people for him, just 
at this place, as I have observed!. We are not, 
therefore, without several precedents in antiquity 
both for the substance and the position of our abso- 
lution. The following extract from the ancient 
liturgies of the English church will shew the source 
from which our absolution is derived. 


Almighty God, our heavenly 
Father, who of his great mercy 
hath promised forgiveness of 
sinsto all them that with hearty 
repentance and true faith turn 


unto him; Have mercy upon 
you; pardon and deliver you 
from all your sins; confirm and 
strengthen you in all good- 
ness ; and bring you to ever- 
lasting life ; throughJ esusChrist 
our Lord. Amen. 


Misereatur vestri omnipo- 
tens Deus, et dimittat vobis 
omnia peccata vestra: liberet 
vos ab omni malo, conservet 
et confirmet in bono, et ad vi- 
tam perducat eternam™, 


In the liturgy of the orthodox of Jerusalem, a 


prayer of perhaps the seventh or eighth century 
contains the following petitions, which are not dis- 
similar: Kat viv dedueOa cov kupte 6 Oeds nudy, TedeLas 
pravOpwrias akiwroy juas dpOordouncoy Thy ddov jmav 
er e lad bd a , A “~ > , 
piCwoov upas &v TH POR cov, Kal THs erroupaviou Bact- 
Aelas akiwcov, év XpistG Iyood, TH kvpiw judv™. 


ad Missam. 
n Liturgia Jacobi Gree. As- 
semani Codex Liturgicus, tom. 


v. p. 64. 


1 Martene, de Antiq. Eccle- 
sie Rit. lib. i. c. 4. art. 12. 
p- 503, 506. 

m Miss. Sar. fol. Ixxi. Miss. 
Ebor. et Hereford. Preparatio 
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THE SENTENCES. 


Though it was not the custom of the most primi- 
tive ages to enrich the liturgy with short detached 
sentences, yet we find that pious men in after-times 
selected verses of scripture remarkable for their de- 
votion, or for some other circumstance, which were 
appointed to be said at some particular part of the 
liturgy. Thus we find in the liturgy of the ortho- 
dox of Jerusalem several sentences from scripture, 
which were repeated by the priest in this part of 
the liturgy, before his confession. The priest said, 
** Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, good- 
“ will to men,” three times; “Lord, open thou my 
‘< lips, and my mouth shall shew forth thy praise,” 
three times; “Let my mouth be filled with thy 
* praise, O Lord, that I may celebrate thy glory, and 
“ all the day thy magnificence,” three times®. So also 
in the liturgy of Constantinople, on Sundays, the 
beatitudes at the beginning of our Saviour’s sermon 
on the mount are sung some time before the scrip- 
tures are read P. 


SECTION XIV. 
" INTRODUCTION TO THE THANKSGIVING. 


We now enter upon the most solemn part of the 
liturgy, or rather that part which constituted pecu- 
liarly the liturgy according to the judgment of the 
primitive church’. All the preceding lessons and 


© LiturgiaJacobiGrece,As- and note 73. in Liturg. Chry- 
semani Codex Liturgic.tom.v. sostomi. 
P- 24, 25. 4 Theodoret describes the 
P Goar, Rituale Gree. p.67. commencement of the mystical 
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prayers are preparatory ; it is here that the mystical 
and solemn prayer of thanksgiving, of blessing, and 
commemoration commences. This sacred service 
has been from the earliest ages commenced or intro- 
duced by the sentences and responses which I pro- 
ceed to consider. Cyprian, in the third century, at- 
tested the use of the form “Lift up your hearts,” 
and its response, in the liturgy of Africa’. Augus- 
tine, at the beginning of the fifth century, speaks of 
these words as being used in al/ churches’. And 
accordingly we find them placed at the beginning of 
the Anaphora, or canon, (or solemn prayers,) in the 
liturgies of Antioch and Czsarea, Constantinople 
and Rome, Africa, Gaul, and Spain. How long 
these introductory sentences have been used in Eng- 
land it would be in vain to inquire; we have no 
reason, however, to doubt that they are as old as 
Christianity itself in these countries. The Gallican 
and Italian churches used them, and Christianity 
with its liturgy probably came to the British isles 
from one or other of those churches. We may be 
certain, at all events, that they have been used in 
the English liturgy ever since the time of Augus- 
tine, archbishop of Canterbury, in 595. 


liturgy to be the benediction, 
“ The grace of our Lord,” &c. 
of which presently. 

r “ Quando autem stamus 
ad orationem, fratres dilectis- 
simi, vigilare et incumbere ad 
preces toto corde debemus. 
Cogitatio omnis carnalis et sx- 
cularis abscedat, nec quidquam 
tune animus quam id solum 
cogitet quod precatur: ideo et 
sacerdos, ante orationem, pre- 
fatione premissa, parat fratrum 


mentes dicendo: Sursum cor- 
da ; ut dum respondet plebs : 
Habemus ad Dominum, admo- 
neatur nihil aliud se quam Do- 
minum cogitare debere.” Cy- 
prian. de Orat. Dom. p. 152. 
Oper. ed. Fell. 

s “ Quotidie per universum 
orbem humanum genus una 
pene voce respondet sursum 
corda se habere ad Dominum.” 


Aug. de Ver. Relig. c. 3. 
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It appears that these sentences were preceded by 
a salutation or benediction in the ancient liturgies: 
According to Theodoret, the beginning of the mys- 
tical liturgy, or most solemn prayers, was that apo- 
stolic benediction, “The grace of our Lord Jesus 
* Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship of 
“ the Holy Ghost, be with you all” The same was 
also alluded to by Chrysostom, when he was a pres- 
byter of the church of Antioch". We find that this 
benediction, with the response of the people, “And 
*“‘ with thy spirit,” has all along preserved its place in 
the east; for in the liturgies: of Czesarea, Constan- 
tinople, Antioch, and Jerusalem, it is uniformly 
placed at the beginning of the Anaphora, just be- 
fore the form “Lift up your hearts.” In Egypt”, 
Africa, and Italy, the apostolic benediction was not 
used at this place, but instead of it the priest said, 
“ The Lord be with you,” and the people replied, 
« And with thy spirit*.”. In Spain, and probably 
Gaul, as now in England, there was no salutation 
before the introductory sentences’. 


Priest. Lift up your hearts. Sacerdos. Sursum corda. 

Answer. We lift them up Respons. Habemus ad Do- 
unto the Lord. minum. 

Priest. Let us give thanks Sacerdos. Gratias agamus 
unto our Lord God. Domino Deo nostro. 

Answer. It is meet and right Respons. Dignum et justum 
so to do. est. 


In the liturgy of Czesarea the introduction to the 
thanksgiving was as follows: 


t See vol. i. es 29. Menard. p. 1. See also vol. i. 

u Thid. p. 3 p- 127. 136. 

w Liturg. Cyril Copt. Re- y Missa Mossarabic. ap. Pa- 
naudot, tom. i. p. 40. mel. Liturg. Lat.tom. i. p.646. 


x Sacramentar. Gregorii a 2 Miss. Sarisbur. fol. 67. 
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Sacerdos. 


Tage, 2 ) , col cal A A a” 4 , a 
KaL ayaTry TOU Ocod K@l Ilarpos, Kat 4) KOLYMVLA TOU 


“H xapis Tov kupiou yuev "Incot Xpioroi, 


atyiov vevuaros, ety wera ravtwv buoy. Populus. Kai 
pera Tov mveimaros cov. Sacerdos. "Avo cyepuev Tas 
Kapolas. Populus. “Ex ouev T pos TOV KUptov. Sacerdos. 
| Evxapioricaper T@ xvpie. Populus. "A€vov cat dikatov 
? a , en soo ~ ‘s 
ott tpockuveiv Ilarépa, Yiov, cat dyov Uvedua, tprada 


. , e232 a 
OMOOUCLOY KAL aXwWPLaTOV . 


SECTION XV. 
THE THANKSGIVING OR PREFACE. 

The thanksgiving in the sacrament was instituted 
‘by our blessed Saviour himself, for we learn: from 
holy scripture, that when he had taken bread and 
wine he gave thanks to God, and blessed them”. 
And we find that the same custom has prevailed in 
the Christian church from the beginning. In fact, 
we continually meet in the earliest writings of the 
Christian Fathers, the word eucharistia, or thanks- 
giving, applied both to the service and to the conse- 
crated elements, so great a portion of the liturgy in 
those days consisted of thanksgiving. The term 
was used in these senses by Ignatius in the aposto- 
lical age, by Justin Martyr, Irenzus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian shortly afterwards‘, and 


a Liturgia Basilii, Goar, Rit. 
Gree. p. 165. 

b Matt. xxvi. 26, 27; Mark 
xiv. 22, 23; Luke xxii. 19, 20. 

© ’Exeivn BeBaia edxapioria iyyet- 
abo, 7 tnd Tov émicxoTroy ovca, 
i) © dv abros éemitpéyy. Ignat. 
Epist. ad Smyrnzos, ¢. viii. 
evxapiotnoavros b€ Tod mpoeoTa- 
Tos, kal émevdnunoavros mavtés 
Tov aod, of Kadovpevoe Tap’ Hiv 
Stdxovor Siddaow éxdar@ ray rap- 
évtav petadaBeiy azo edyapioty- 


VOL. II. 


Oévros prov kal oivov xal vdaros. 
Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. p. 96. 
ed. Thirlby. kal év rH éxxdnola 
mapex@pnoev 6 *Avixnros tiv edxa- 
pioriav T@ TlodvKdpr@ Kar’ évtpo- 
mv Onrovdrt. Irenei fragment. 
Epist. ad Victorem Romanens. 
Episcop. p. 341. ed. Benedict. 
Clemens Alexandrin. Pedagog. 
lib. ii. c. 2. p. 178. ed. Oxon. 
* Eucharistia pascit,” Tertul- 
lian. de Prescript. ¢..xxxvi. 
p- 215. ed. Rigalt. 
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thenceforward by numerous Christian writers. We 
have, however, an earlier allusion to the liturgy 
under the title of eucharistia, or thanksgiving, in the 
first Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians; where, 
in forbidding and reasoning against the practice of 
some persons, who used the miraculous gift of 
tongues in an improper manner, namely, by cele- 
brating the liturgy in an. unknown language, he 
says, “ when thou shalt bless with the spirit, how 
“ shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned 
“ say Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he un- 
“ derstandeth not what thou sayest ?” 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 
érel, €av evAOTyIENS TE TvevmaTt, 6 avaTAnpaY TOY TOTOV 
Tou idwrov mas épel TO Guyy eri TH oh evXaptoTia § 
éreioy, TL A€ryets, ovK oide. The meaning of this pas- 
sage is obvious: “If thou shalt bless the bread and 
** wine in an unknown language which has been given 
* to thee by the Holy Spirit, how shall the layman 
“‘ say Amen, ‘so be it,’ at the end of thy thanksgiv- 
*‘ ing or liturgy, seeing he understandeth not what 
“ thou sayest‘ ?” It is undeniable that St. Paul in this 
place uses exactly the same expressions to describe 
the supposed action as he has employed a short time 
before in designating the sacraments of Christ’s body 
and blood, and describing our Lord’s consecration 
at the last supper.. To rorijpiov ris evdoryias 0 ev- 
AoryoUuer, ovx! Kowwvia Toi aipatos TOU Xpicrov éorte 5 
“ the cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the com- 


d Dr. Waterland says, “this fested upon the place.” Re- 


construction of the text ap- 
pears too conjectural to build 
upon, and is rejected by the 
generality of interpreters: I 
think, with good reason, as Es- 
dius in particular hath mani- 


view of the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist, &c. ch. i. p. 45. It 
is strange that Doctor Water- 
land did not perceive the weak- 
ness of Estius’s arguments. 
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“ munion of the blood of Christ ?” 1 Cor. x.16. ‘O 
xpos Inocots év Th vuKti 9h TapedtooTo, éaBev aprov, Kat 
evxaptotnoas &khace, 1 Cor. xi. 23. “ the Lord Jesus, 
“in the same night in which he was betrayed, took 
*‘ bread, and when he had given thanks, he brake it.” 
The language of St. Paul also in the passage under 
consideration, as well as the action which he de- 
scribes, is perfectly conformable to the description 
given by Justin, Martyr of the celebration of the 
eucharist. ‘Then bread and a cup of water and 
“‘ wine is offered to the president of the brethren; and 
*‘ he, taking them, sends up praise and glory to the 
« Father of all, in the name of the Son and of the 
** Holy Ghost, and makes a very long thanksgiving, 
** because God has thought us worthy of these things. 
« And when he has ended the prayers and thanks- 
“ giving, all the people that are present signify their 
*“‘ approbation, saying, Amen. For Amen in the He- 
“ brew language signifies ‘so be it*.’” Here we ob- 
serve the “president” corresponding to the person 
who “ blesses,” according to St. Paul, and performs 
the “thanksgiving.” The “ people” corresponding 
to the “ unlearned person” (or layman, as Chrysos- 
tom and Theodoret interpret the word‘) of St. Paul, 


¢ Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. 
p- 96, 97. ed. Thirlby. 

f Chrysostom, commenting 
on this passage, says, i:ornv 
dé rov Aaixdv réyet, kal Seixvvor 
kal abroy od puxpay brropevoyta Tiy 
Qnpiav, Grav 7d "Api eimeiy pu) 
Stvnra. 6 Sé€ eyes TodTo ori 
x > , - a P 
ay etdoynons Th Tay BapBdper 

~ > DV Ting Se = Or © 
avy, ovk cidas ri eyes, ovd€ ép- 
pynvedoa Suvdapevos, od Svbvarat 
tropevaca, TO ’Apny 6 daikds. 
ov yap axovay Td, «is To’s alavas 


Tov aiavey, Omep eat TéAos, ov 
Reyer TO "Apyv. Hom. 35. in 
Epist. 1.ad Cor. tom. x. Oper. 
ed. Benedict. p. 325. Chry- 
sostom obviously understood 
the apostle to speak of the li- 
turgy by alluding to the words 
eis Tovs alévas Tay ai@vev, which 
he says €ort rédos, that is, the 
end of the liturgy. And accord- 
ingly if we look to the liturgies 
of Antioch, where he preach- 
ed these Homilies, we find 
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and replying Amen, “so be it,” at the end of the 
thanksgiving in both passages. If we refer to all 
the ancient and primitive liturgies of the east and 
of Greece, the peculiar applicability of St. Paul’s 
argument to the Christian liturgy will appear still 
- more. In the liturgy of Constantinople or Greece, 
which has probably been always used at Corinth, 
the bishop or priest takes bread, and “ blesses” it in 
the course of a very long “thanksgiving,” at the 
end of which all the people answer, “ Amen.” The 
same may be said of the liturgies of Antioch and 
Czesarea", and in fine of all the countries of the east 
and Greece through which St. Paul bare rule or 
founded churches. It may be added, that there is, 
I believe, no instance in the writings of the most 
primitive Fathers, in which the Amen is ever said 
to have been repeated at the end of an office con- 
taining both blessing and thanksgiving, except in 
the liturgy of the eucharist. 

All this shews plainly that the argument of 
St. Paul applies immediately and directly to the 
celebration of this sacrament. Whether we regard 
his own previous expressions, the language and 
the words of the earliest Fathers, or the customs of 
the primitive church exhibited in the ancient litur- 
gies, we see the accurate coincidence between the 


those words terminating the 
liturgy. Liturgia Jacobi Gree. 
Assemani Cod. Lit. tom. v. 
p- 48; Syr. Renaudot, tom. ii. 
p- 38. 


Theodoret comments thus 


otparias évras idi@ras Kadeiv ei- 
obact. In Epist. 1. ad Cor. 
c. 14. tom. ‘iii. Oper. ed. Sir- 
mond. p. 191. 

& Liturgia Chrysost. Goar, 
Rituale Greece. p. 75—79. 


on the passage: idiarnv xahei 
Tov €v T@ haik@ Taypate Teray- 
pévor’ emedav kal tos to tis 


h See last note but one, and 
Liturg. Basilii, Goar, p. 165— 
173. 
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case which he refers to, and the celebration of the 
eucharist. 

Estius, a Romanist, who had reasons for denying 
the applicability of this passage of St. Paul to the 
eucharist, objects that the words evAoyeiv and evxapi- 
oreiv are of general signification, and therefore may 
apply to any benediction and giving of thanks*. 
This is true in general, but in the present instance 
they refer to the benediction and thanksgiving of 
the eucharist, because the layman is said to answer 
Amen ; and we have no instance in primitive times 
of such a thanksgiving and benediction by the 
priest, and such a response by the laity, except in 
the eucharist. Estius objects, secondly, that Paul 
could not have spoken of the consecration and obla- 
tion of the eucharist in this place, because by the 
appointment of the apostle this was performed at 
Corinth, and the other churches of Greece, in pre- 
scribed words, and only in the Greek language. 
But granting that the apostle had appointed the 
order and substance of the liturgy, still he might 
not have given directions for the use of a particular 
language, because the use of the vernacular tongue 
in the public worship of God might have seemed a 
matter of course. Therefore his directions for the 
use of a known language in the present instance, 
may very properly be referred to the liturgy of the 
eucharist. The ¢hird objection of Estius is, that 
the apostle does not reprehend bishops or priests in 
this place, but only reproves generally those who, 
endowed with the gift of tongues, uttered prayers 
and praises in the assembly of the faithful, which 


i Gulielmus Estius, in Epist. Pauli 1 ad Cor. p 456. tom..i. 
Commentar, Duaci, A. D, 1614. 
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were unintelligible to themselves and to others. 
From which it may be inferred that he does not 
speak of the eucharist in this place, because if he 
had, he would have addressed himself expressly to 
those who only had the power of celebrating it. 
I reply, that it was unnecessary that the apostle 
should expressly mention bishops and priests, be- 
cause all the church must have known that the 
words of the apostle could only apply to them. 
They knew that it was only the bishop and the 
priests who could bless and perform that thanks- 
giving to which the laity answered, “ Amen.” And 
besides this, the apostle distinguishes the person 
who blesses and gives thanks from the layman, 
* how shall the dayman say ‘so be it,’ at the end 
* of thy eucharistia,” as Chrysostom and Theodoret 
interpret it; the person that blessed therefore was 
not a layman. The objections of Estius against 
the application of this passage of St. Paul to the 
liturgy of the eucharist are therefore invalid ; and 
we may conclude that the apostle referred directly 
to the blessings and thanksgivings of the liturgy, 
when he forbad the use of an unknown tongue in 
the “ blessing” and “ thanksgiving.” 

However, though I must contend that the apostle 
referred zmmediately to the liturgy in this place ; it 
is very true, as Estius has observed, that this pas- 
sage may be applied to benedictions and thanksgiv- 
ings in general, and to prayers, praises, and psalms ; 
in short to all parts of public worship ; though in an 
indirect manner: in other words, we may infer 
from the apostle’s reproof of the use of an unknown 
tongue in the celebration of the eucharist, that it 
is inconsistent with apostolical discipline to perform 
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any public service in a language not understood by 
the people, and therefore that it is the duty of the 
church to make the language of the ritual intel- 
ligible to the laity, as far as it is in her power. 

The thanksgiving formed a large portion of every 
primitive liturgy, and although the principal por- 
tion of it generally preceded the blessing or conse- 
cration, yet the tone and language of thanksgiv- 
ing was carried all through, and generally termi- 
nated the liturgy with a doxology, to which all the 
people answered, “ Amen.” The chief portion of the 
thanksgiving occurred at the beginning of the mys- 
tical liturgy as ours does; aud immediately fol- 
lowed the introductory sentences which were the 
subject of the last section. In all the primitive litur- 
gies, during the first: four or five centuries, thanks- 
givings were used which were substantially alike. 
The church, by means of the bishop or presbyter, 
sent up praises and thanksgivings to God, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, for the work of creation and 
redemption, for his mercy and love to fallen man, 
and the various means and dispensations by which 
he had sought to benefit the human family. In the 
course of this thanksgiving, or at the end of it, the 
whole body of the people sung or repeated with a 
loud voice that hymn which Isaiah describes to 
have been chanted before the throne of glory, by 
angels and archangels, and six-winged seraphim. 

In the liturgies of Antioch, Czesarea, Constan- 
tinople, Gaul, and Spain, the hymn Tersanctus oc- 
curred in the middle of the thanksgiving, which 
continued on at some length afterwards, until it 
came up to the consecration. In the liturgies of 
Alexandria, Rome, Milan, and probably Africa, this 

14 
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hymn occurred at the termination of the thanksgiv- 
ing, or very nearly so. The liturgies of Alexandria 
and A‘thiopia differed from all the liturgies of the 
east and west, by inserting the solemn prayers for 
all estates of men, and for all things, in the course 
of the thanksgiving, and before the hymn Ter~ 
sanctus. 
About the end of the fourth, and beginning of the 
fifth century, various thanksgivings, or prefaces, as 
they began to be called, were written in the western 
churches. And we may hence conjecture that it 
had been probably customary for the bishops to 
introduce some variety into their thanksgivings 
from a more remote period; always, however, pre- 
serving the order and the great body of the liturgy 
which had descended to them from preceding times. 
The fifth century produced a number of new pre- 
faces in the west, so that before long every holyday 
and nativity of the martyrs possessed a distinct 
preface peculiar to itselfj. The African church 
was obliged to interpose at the beginning of this 
century, and perhaps the end of the fourth; and 
provide that no new prayers and prefaces should be 
used which had not been approved by public author- 
ity*. It was this custom of varying the prefaces 


tur. 


j As may be seen in the sa- 
cramentaries of Leo and Gela- 
sius, and the Gallican sacra- 
mentaries. See Muratori, Li- 
turgia Romana, and Mabillon, 
de Liturgia Gallicana. 

k «* Placuit etiam et illud, ut 
preces vel orationes seu miss, 
que probate fuerint in conci-~ 
lio, sive prefationes, sive com- 
mendationes, seu mantis impo- 
sitiones ab omnibus celebren- 


Nec aliz omnino dican- 
tur in ecclesia, nisi que a pru- 
dentioribus tractate, vel com- 
probate in synodo fuerint, ne 
forte aliquid contra fidem, vel 
per ignorantiam, vel per minus 
studium sit compositum.” Con- 
cil.. Milevit. A.D. 416. canon 
12. See also codex Canon. 
Eccl. Afr. can. 103.  Concil. 
African. can. 70. 
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and other prayers to suit the occasion of the day, 
that gave to the Gallican, Roman, and Italian 
churches, those large liturgical volumes, which were 
at first called Sacramentaries, or books of Sacra- 
ments, and afterwards were known by the name 
of Missals, or books of Misse. In after-times, 
the number of prefaces or thanksgivings was 
retrenched in the western churches}, and at the 
period when our liturgy received its revision, in 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, prefaces for a very 
few special occasions were used in the English 
church, which are retained with little alteration. 
In the oriental churches, the variety of prefaces 
which has long prevailed in the west has not been 
introduced. The principal liturgies of the east cer- 
tainly have the advantage of possessing thanks- 
givings which are derived from the most remote 
antiquity, and formed on the most primitive models. 
The liturgy of Casarea or of Basil™, and that of 
the churches of Antioch and Jerusalem, described 
accurately by Cyril about the year 340", present 
noble specimens of thanksgivings, full of primitive 
faith and devotion, and as instructive as they are 
beautiful. In the Roman liturgy, which has gra- 
dually come to be extensively used in the west, and 
in the English, the thanksgiving is on ordinary 


1 It has been said that Pela- m Liturgia Basilii, Goar Rit. 


gius the Second, bishop of 
Rome, affirmed that only nine 
prefaces were to be used in the 
church. But this is a perfect 
fable, since long after the time 
of Pelagius we find the sacra- 
mentaries of the Roman church 
to have contained numerous 
prefaces. 


Gree. p. 165, 166. 

n Liturgia Jacobi Syr. Re- 
naudot, tom. ii. p. 31. Liturg. 
Jac. Grec. Assemani Codex 
Liturg. tom. v. p. 33. or Bi- 
bliotheea Patrum. Compare 
Cyril. Hierosol.. Catech. Mys- 
tag. v. art. 5. p. 296, 297. ed. 


“Milles. 
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occasions not so full or complete as those of the 
eastern catholic churches. In the English liturgy 
it would appear that the common preface might be 
enlarged without injury, so as to correspond in 
length with the prefaces appointed for peculiar days. 
The common preface has been used in England from 
a remote period of antiquity ; but what that period 


may have been I am unable to determine. 


It is very meet, right, and 
our bounden duty, that we 
should at all times, and in all 
places, give thanks to thee, O 
Lord, Holy Father, Almighty, 
Everlasting God. 

Therefore with Angels and 
Archangels, and with all the 
company of heaven, we laud 
and magnify thy glorious Name; 
evermore praising thee, and 
saying : 


Vere dignum et justum est, 
zquum et salutare, nos tibi 
semper et ubique gratias agere, 
Domine Sancte, Pater Omni- 
potens, terne Deus. e 


Et ideo cum Angelis et Arch- 
angelis, cum thronis et domi- 
nationibus, cumque omni mi- 
litia coelestis exercitus, hym- 
num glorize tue canimus, sine 
fine dicentes°: 


PREFACE FOR THE NATIVITY. 


The preface formerly used in the church of Eng- 
land on this occasion was not the same as ours, 
which rather seems to resemble the ancient collect 
for the day before, in the Sacramentary of Gelasius, 
patriarch of Rome, A. D. 494. I rather cite this 
collect to shew the conformity of doctrine than for 
any other object. 


Because thou didst give Je- 
sus Christ thine only Son to 
be born as at this time for us ; 
who, by the operation of the 


Deus, qui per beate Marie 
sacre Virginis partum sine hu- 
mana concupiscentia procrea- 
tum, in Filii tui membra yeni- 





© Missale Eboracens. Prefa- 
tio Communis ante Canonem. 


Miss. Herefordens. ante Cano- 
nem, 
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Holy Ghost, was made very 
man of the substance of the 
Virgin Mary his mother ; and 
that without spot of sin, to 
make us clean from all sin. 
And therefore with Angels &c. 
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entes paternis fecisti praejudi- 
ciis non teneri: Presta, que- 
sumus, ut hujus creature novi- 
tate suscepta vetustatis anti- 
que contagiis exuamur. Per 
eundem DominumP. 


FOR EASTER. 


This preface may be considered as old as the 
fifth century, as it occurs in the Sacramentary of 
Gelasius; and it has been used in the English 
church since the arrival of Augustine, in 595, as it 
is also found in the monuments of the Anglo-Saxon 
church, and in all the English liturgies anterior to 


the reformation. 


But chiefly are we bound to 
praise thee for the glorious 
Resurrection of thy Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord: For he is the 
very Paschal Lamb, which was 
offered for us, and hath taken 
away the sin of the world; 
who by his death hath destroy- 
ed death, and by his -rising to 
life again hath restored to us 
. everlasting life, Therefore with 
Angels &c. 


Et te quidem omni tempore, 
sed in hac potissimum nocte 
gloriosius predicare : Cum Pas- 
cha nostrum immolatus est 
Christus. Ipse enim verus est 
agnus qui abstulit peccata mun- 
di. Qui mortem nostram mo- 
riendo destruxit, et vitam re- 
surgendo reparavit. Et ideo 
cum Angelis &c.4 


FOR ASCENSION. 


This preface is to be regarded as the composition 
of Gregory the Great, patriarch of Rome, about the 


P Sacramentar. Gelasii Mu- 
ratori Lit. Rom. tom. i. p. 494. 
Sacrament. MS. Leofr. Exon. 
episcopi, fol.68. In the Sa- 
cramentary of Gelasius it is 
entitled, “In Vigilia Domini 
mane prima Oratio.” 


4 Sacramentar. Gregorii Me- 
nard. p. 75,76. Muratori Lit, 
Rom. tom. ii. p. 67. Gelasii 
Sacr. Murat. tom. i. p. 572. 
MS. Sacramentar. Leofr.Exon. 
fol. 115. Miss. Sar. fol. xxiv. 
Miss. Ebor. et Herefordens. 
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year 590, and has been used in the English church 
for above twelve hundred years. 


Through thy most dearly be- 
loved Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord ; who after his most glo- 
rious resurrection manifestly 
appeared to all his Apostles, 
and in their sight ascended up 
into heaven to prepare a place 
for us; that where he is, thi- 
ther we might also ascend, and 
reign with him in glory. There- 
fore with Angels &c. 


Per Christum Dominum nos-. 
trum: qui post resurrectionem 
suam omnibus discipulis suis 
manifestus apparuit. Et ipsis 
cernentibus est elevatus in coe- 
lum, ut nos divinitatis sue tri- 
bueret esse participes. Et ideo 
cum Angelis &c¢.* 


FOR PENTECOST .« 


The preface formerly used in the church of 
England for Pentecost was not equal to that which 
we use at present, as it contained a very short and 
imperfect allusion to the great event which is this 
day commemorated. We may compare our preface 
with that of the ancient Gallican church on the same 
occasion, without feeling that there is any inferiority 


either in the ideas or language of our own. 


Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord ; according to whose most 
true promise, the Holy Ghost 
came down as at this time from 
heaven with a sudden great 
sound, as it had been a mighty 
wind, in the likeness of fiery 
tongues, lighting upon the Apo- 
stles, to teach them, and to 
lead them to all truth ; giving 


In hoe precipue die, in quo — 
sacratissimum Pascha quinqua- 
ginta dierum mysteriis tegitur ; 
et per sua vestigia, recursanti- 
bus dierum spatiis, collegun- 
tur: et dispersio linguarum, 
qu in confusione facta fuerat, 
per Spiritum Sanctum aduna- 
tur. Hodie enim de ceelis re- 
pente sonum audientes Apo- 





r Sacramentar. Gregorii Me- 
nard. p.95- Muratori, tom. ii. 
p-85. MS. Sacramentar. Leofr. 


Exon. fol. 128. Miss. Sar. fol. 
lxxv. Miss. Ebor. Herefordens. 
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them both the gift of divers 
languages, and also boldness 
with fervent zeal constantly to 
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stoli, unius Fidei Symbolum 
exceperunt :_ et. linguis variis 
Evangelii tui gloriam gentibus 


preach the Gospel unto all na- 
tions ; whereby we have been 
brought out of darkness and 
error into the clear light and 
true knowledge of thee and of 
thy Son Jesus Christ. There- 
fore with Angels &c. 


tradiderunt, per Christum Do- 
minum nostrum®’, 


FOR TRINITY SUNDAY. 


This preface is as old as the time of Gelasius, pa- 
triarch of Rome, A.D. 494; it also appears in the 
Sacramentary of Gregory the Great; and being found 
in the monuments of the Anglo-Saxon church, as 
well as in the more recent English liturgies, there 
can be no doubt that it has been used in the church 


of England for above twelve hundred years. 


Who art one God, one Lord ; 
not one only Person, but three 
Persons in one Substance. For 
that which we believe of the 
glory of the Father, the same 
we believe of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, without any 
difference or inequality, There- 
fore with Angels &c. 


Qui cum unigenito Filio tuo 
et Spiritu Sancto, unus es De- 
us, unus es Dominus, non in 
unius singularitate persone, 
sed in unius trinitate substan- 
tie: quod enim de tua gloria, 
revelante te, credimus ; hoe de 
Filio tuo, hoc de Spiritu Sancto 
sine differentia discretionis sen- 
timus. Ut in confessione vere 
sempiterneque Deitatis, et in 
personis proprietas, et in es- 
sentia unitas, et in majestate 
adoretur zqualitas t. 





S Missale Gothicum. Mabil- 
lon de Liturgia Gallicana, p. 
269. 

t Gelasii Sacramentarium. 
Muratori Liturg. Rom. tom. i. 


p- 606. Gregorii Sacrament. 
Menard. p. 104. MS. Sacram. 


‘ Leofr. Exon. episcopi, fol. 135. 


Miss. Sar. fol. xxv. Miss. Ebor. 
Hereford. 5 
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SECTION XVI. 
THE SERAPHIC HYMN, OR TERSANCTUS, 


It is probable that this hymn has been used in the 
Christian liturgy of the east and west since the age 
of the apostles. Certainly no liturgy can be traced 
in antiquity, in which the people did not unite with 
the invisible host of heaven in chanting these sub- 
lime praises of the most high God. From the testi- 
mony of Chrysostom and Cyril of Jerusalem, we 
find that the seraphic hymn was used in the liturgy 
of Antioch and Jerusalem in the fourth century". 
The Apostolical Constitutions enable us to carry it 
back to the third century in the east’. In the same 
century with Cyril and Chrysostom, Gregory, bi- 
shop of Nyssa in Cappadocia, testified its. use in the 
patriarchate or exarchate of Caesarea”; and Seve- 
rianus of Gabala attested the same for the church of 
Constantinople*. Cyril, pope of Alexandria, and 
Origen, in the fifth and third centuries, allude to 
the seraphic hymn, as used in the patriarchate of 
Alexandria’. In Gaul it was mentioned by Hilary 
of Poictiers, Czesarius of Arles, the council of Vai- 
son, and Gregory of Tours”; who inform us, that it 
was sung by all the people. Isidore of Seville speaks 
of its use in the Spanish liturgy*. In the liturgy 
of Milan it has been used from time immemorial, 
under the name of 7T?vsagium; and in Africa we 
learn that it was customary in the second century 
from Tertullian’. Thus it appears that this hymn 


« Vol. i. p. 32, 35- ¥ Ibid. p. 102. 
Y Ibid. p. 39. 2 Ibid. p. 161. 
w Ibid, p. 69. a Ibid. p. 174. 


x Ibid. p. 78. b Ibid. p. 137. 
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was universally prevalent in the Christian liturgies 
from the very earliest period; and therefore it is 
most highly probable that the apostles themselves 
communicated it to all churches. I have not read 
that any allusion to this hymn has been found 
amongst the voluminous works of Augustine ; but 
this may perhaps have been from some oversight on 
my part. 

I may venture to observe, that, owing perhaps to a 
want of clear and definite rubrical direction, or from 
some mistake, it has been customary in many of our 
churches for the clerks and people to repeat, not 
only the seraphic hymn itself, but a portion of the 
preface also, beginning at “therefore with angels” 
&e. This never was the custom of the primitive 
church, and could not have been intended by those 
who revised our liturgy, nor is it warranted by the 
nature of the preface itself. It has perhaps arisen 
from the custom of printing the latter part of the 
preface in connexion with the hymn Tersanctus, and 
’ from the indistinctness of the rubric, which, in fact, 
gives no special direction for the people to join in 
repeating the hymn Tersanctus. 

The seraphic hymn, as used by the church of 
England, contains little more than the words which 
Isaiah describes as being sung by the angels and 
six-winged seraphim. In this respect the practice 
of the English liturgy approximates to that of the 
ancient liturgies of the patriarchates. of Antioch and 
Alexandria. 


ENGLAND. ANTIOCH. ALEXANDRIA. 
Holy, holy, holy, Tlds 6 \ads Gua ei- Populus. Sanctus, 

Lord Gud of hosts, waro”Ayios, dytos, d- Sanctus, Sanctus, 

heaven and earth ys Kipios ZaBaod- Dominus Deus Sa- 
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baoth. Pleni sunt 
coeli et terra sancti- 
tate gloriz ejus‘. 


are full of thy glo- 
ry: Glorybe to thee, 
O Lord most High. 
Amen. 


mAnpns 6 ovpavds Kal 
9 yn THs Sdéns adrod, 
evAoyntos eis Tovs ai- 
@vas. *Apnv’, 

In the liturgies of Constantinople, Czesarea, and 
of Antioch and Jerusalem at a later period, we find 
added to the seraphic hymn, the hymn used by the 
multitude who rejoiced when the blessed Redeemer 
entered Jerusalem. It was probably from these li- 
turgies that the Roman and Italian churches adopted 
the same addition. The church of England has all 
along used the hymn Z'ersanctus: but at the period 
of the revision of our liturgy in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, it was thought proper to omit this 
latter part, in accordance with the more ancient 
liturgies of the east and of Egypt. 


CESAREA, CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE, JERUSA- 


LEM. 

“Aylos, &ywos, ay.os, 
Kipwos ZaBavb, mry- 
pns 6 odpavos kal 4 yi 
ths dééns cov. aoavva 
€v- 
Aoynpevos 6 epxdpevos 
év Gvépatt Kupiov. o- 


> -~ © / 
év Tois byicros, 


cava ev Tos vpi- 


oro ©, 


ANTIOCH, 


Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus es, Domine 
Deus fortis Sabaoth. 
Pleni sunt ceeli et 
terra gloria et de- 
core majestatis tue, 
Domine. Hosanna 
in excelsis. Bene- 
dictus qui venit et 
venturus est in no- 
mine Domini. Ho- 
sanna in excelsisf. 


ROME. 


Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Dominus 
Deus Sabaoth. Ple- 
ni sunt cceli et terra 
gloria tua. Osanna 
in excelsis. ~ Bene- 
dictus qui venit in 
nomine Domini. O- 
sanna in excelsis&. 





¢ Apost. Const. lib. viii. 
c. 12. p. 402. ed. Clerici. 

( Liturg. Ethiop. Renaud. 
Liturg. Oriental. tom. i. p 
516. Liturg. Cyrilli et Marci, 
ibid. 

¢ Liturgia Basilii, Goar Ri- 
tuale Gree. p. 166. Chrysos- 


tomi, ibid. p. 76. Jacobi Gree. 
Assemani, Codex Liturg. tom. 
Vv. p- 34- 

f Liturgia Jacobi Syr. Re- 
naudot, tom. ii. p. 31- 

& Menard. Sacram. Grego- 
rii, p. 1. 
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The hymn of the seraphim is generally repeated 
in the church by all the people, without singing ; 
and. this is the most ancient custom, as it may also 
be admitted to be the best. But in places where 
there are singers, it has often been customary to 
sing or chant it, which is not by any means to be 
blamed. Music is not inappropriate on so sublime 
and solemn an occasion. The Christians have sung 
or chanted hymns from the time of our Lord him- 
self; and this is the most ancient, the most cele- 
brated, and the most universal of Christian hymns. 


SECTION XVII. 


PRAYER AFTER THE SERAPHIC HYMN. 


That part of the liturgy which followed the hymn 
Tersanctus, and preceded the beginning of the con- 
secration, varied much in the ancient liturgies as to 
substance. In Antioch, Ceesarea, and Constantino- 
ple, this intervening part consisted of a continuation 
of thanksgiving, including more especially a com- 
memoration of the principal events of our Saviour’s 
life and ministry, which gradually was brought on 
to a commemoration of his words and deeds at the 
last supper, with which consecration began. The 
liturgies of Gaul and Spain followed the same order. 
On the other hand, in the Roman and Italian litur- 
gies there was nothing of the kind in this part of 
the liturgy ; but as soon as the seraphic hymn was 
concluded, the priest proceeded to commend the ob- 
lations of the people to the acceptance of God, and 
to offer the solemn prayers for the church, &c. All 
the solemn prayers for the living occurred here in 
the Roman and Italian liturgies, while in those 

VOL. II. K 
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oriental liturgies already alluded to, they took place 
after consecration. In the ancient liturgy of Alex- 
andria, again, this part appears to vanish entirely ; 
for though there are a few words in that liturgy as — 
used in the fifth century, imploring the benediction 
of God on the elements, &c.; yet there is reason to 
think that this petition was not used in the time of 
Athanasius, A. D. 330, when the A‘thiopians de- 
rived their liturgy from the Alexandrian; for the 
~ZEthiopian liturgy does not contain this petition’. 
The intermediate part of the English liturgy, 
which intervenes between the end of the seraphic 
hymn and the beginning of consecration, may be 
considered to include not only the prayer which is 
the subject of the present section, but a portion of 
the next also. The part of the prayer of conse- 
cration which may be considered as forming part of 
the intermediate portion of the liturgy, is the intro- 
duction, which terminates with these words, “ until 
“ his coming again.” I shall endeavour to compare 
the part of our liturgy included in the prayer after 
Tersanctus, and the preface of the prayer of conse- 
cration, with the corresponding part of ancient litur- 
gies, which intervenes between the seraphic hymn 
and the beginning of consecration. I shall follow 
the. order of our liturgy, and only comment on the 
former prayer at present, reserving for the next sec- 
tion any remarks which may occur on the preface. . 
The humble deprecation of this prayer is perhaps 
best paralleled by the liturgy of Caesarea or of 


h Liturgia Cyrilli Copt. Re- 
naudot, tom.i. p. 46. Marci, 
P- 154, 155. 

' Liturgia AEthiopum Re- 
naudot, tom. i. p. 517. See 


section iv. of Dissertation on 
primitive Liturgies, vol. i. p. 
89, &c. for remarks on the 
Ethiopian liturgy. 
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Basil.. In this liturgy, that. part which follows 
Tersanctus begins with an acknowledgment of. our 
unworthiness and sin. ‘‘ With these blessed powers, 
“ O merciful Lord, we s¢zners also cry and say!,” &c., 
After which it proceeds to commemorate the dis- 
pensations of God, and the principal actions of 
Christ’s life and ministry. This may be regarded 
as affording a parallel to our liturgy, where, first, in 
the prayer after Tersanctus, we in like manner 
acknowledge our sins; and, secondly, in the preface 
of the prayer of consecration, we commemorate the 
dispensation of God in giving Christ to die for us, 
and the actions of Christ, in offering himself as a 
sacrifice for us, and commanding us to continue a 
memorial of his precious death. In a subsequent 
part of the liturgy. of Czsarea, (before, however, the 
consecration is completed,) we find the slight hint 
which occurred at the commencement of the inter- 
vening part cited above, enlarged and developed, so 
as to bear a marked resemblance to the first part of 
the prayer after Tersanctus in the English liturgy. 


We do not presume to come 


to this thy table, O merciful | 


Lord, trusting in our own right- 
eousness, but in thy manifold 
and great mercies. We are 
not worthy so much as to ga- 
ther up the crumbs under thy 
table. But thou art the same 
Lord whose property is always 
to have mercy. 


Ava rovro, déamora mavayte, Kat 
c ~ ere ‘ ae , -~ 
Hpeis of Guapt@dot kal dvdé.or Sov- 
Not gov, of karakimbévres Nevroup- 
yelv TH Gyig oov Ovovactnpie, ov 
dia ras Stxavocvvas ijpaev, od yap 
erromoapev Te ayabov eri THs yas, 
Gra Sia ra €X€n Gov, Kal Tods 
> - a > ‘ 
oikTippovs Gov, ovs e&€xeas Tov- 
’ 249 ¢ a , ~ 
giws ep Huds, mpoceyyiCouev TO 
Lg / 6é , k 
ayi@ gov Q@vavacrnpig k. 





© J Mera rotrey ray paxapiov dv- 
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vapewy, Seorora iravOpere, kal 
c Cal e 4 ~ 2 , 
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youev, K. T. A. 
Goar, p. 166. 
k Liturg. Basilii, Goar, p. 169. 
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Let us now consider the latter part of our prayer, 
and compare it with a passage which occurs in the 
liturgy of Czesarea before communion, and we shall 
perceive that the whole prayer, which is the subject’ 
of the present section, is accordant in substance and 
spirit with one of the most famous and venerable 


liturgies of primitive times. 


Grant us, therefore, gracious 
Lord, so to eat the flesh of thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ, and to 
drink his blood, that our sinful 
bodies may be made clean by 
his body, and our souls washed 
through his most precious 
blood, and that we may ever- 
more dwell in him, and he in 
us. Amen. 


2d 6 Geds npav, 6 mporde£ape- 
vos Ta d@pa radra, kabapiooy pas 
ard tavrés pokvaepod capkds Kal 

o ‘ , € ’ 
mvevpatos, Kal Sidafov ayrwovrny. 
émredeiv ev Poe cov" iva ev ka- 

a an , ~ 4 

Gap T6 paprupio tis cvverdnoews 
npav bro8exdpuevor THY pepida TaV 
ayiacparer cov, évobdpuer TO ayio 
copatt kal aipart Tod Xprrrod cov, 


kai drodekduevor aira agios, 7xO- 


pev tov Xpiordv KaTotxovyta ev 
tais xapdias nov, Kai yevopeba 


vads Tov ayiov mvevparos}, 


SECTION XVIII. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE PRAYER OF CONSECRATION. 


It has been observed in the last section, that in 
the liturgies of Antioch, Czesarea, and Constan- 
tinople, the part of the service which intervened 
between the seraphic hymn and the beginning of 
consecration, consisted chiefly of a commemoration 
of God’s benefits to the human race in the person 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of the actions of our 
Saviour’s life and ministry on earth. It has been 
shewn that the English liturgy, as far as relates to 
the first part of its corresponding portion, is sup- 
ported by the liturgy of Cesarea. I now come to 


1 Liturgia Basilii, Goar, -p. 173. 
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the second part of this intervening portion, and 
shall endeavour to shew, that (as I have already ob- 
served) it is similarly supported. I proceed to cite 
those portions of both the English and Cesarean 
liturgies which immediately precede the beginning 


of consecration. 


Almighty God, our heavenly 
Father, who of thy tender 
mercy didst give thine only 
Son Jesus Christ to suffer 
death upon the Cross for our 
redemption; who made there 
(by his one oblation of himself 
once offered) a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
tion, and satisfaction, for the 
sins of the whole world; and 
did institute, and in his holy 
Gospel command us to con- 
tinue a perpetual memory of 
that his precious death, until 
his coming again. 


, - 
“Ore Sé€ HAGE Td TANPOpa Tov 
kaipev, €AdAnoas qplv év aitTe TG 
tn > 2 ‘ ‘ 2 
vig gov, dt ov Kal Tovs aidvas 
> 
éroujocas—eneday yap 3: avOpe- 
e « ¥ + ee) > 4 
mov 7 Gpaptia eiondGev eis Tov 
l4 ‘ \ ” < , © , 
Koopov, kai Sua ris Guaprias 6 Oa- 
vatos, evddxnoev 6 povoyerns cov 
vids—kataxpivat Thy apaptiay év 
col A > ”~ Ld : 2 -~? x 
Th TapKt avrod, iva of ev TG ’Adap 
> 4, -~ > > 
arobynokovtes CwoTroinbaow ev av- 
~ i a »' c ‘ > 
T@ TO XpiotgG—€Ooxev Eavtov avyt- 
dAXaypa TG bavdto év @ Karetxo- 
os / sem PsP :¢ x 
peda mempapévor bd Thy Guapriay 
A a¢ # « , ~ 
—xkareéhure dé npiv dropynpata Tov 
a a a 
getnpiov av’rov mdOous, Taira, a 
mporeOeixapev Kata Tas aitou €y~ 


ro\as™, 


The intermediate part of the liturgy of Constan- 


tinople, between the seraphic hymn and the begin- 
ning of consecration, is even shorter than our own, 
and contains fewer allusions to the events of our Sa- 
viour’s ministry.. It is as follows: ‘ With these 
** blessed powers, O Lord, thou lover of mankind, we 
“cry aloud and say: Holy art thou, yea most holy, 
“ thou and thine only-begotten Son, and thy Holy 
“« Spirit; Holy art thou, yea most holy, and thy glory 
“ is magnificent, who didst solove the world, that thou 
“ gavest thine only-begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
“ lieveth in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
m Liturgia Basilii, Goar, p. 167, 168. 
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“ ing life. He came into the world, and fulfilled all 
*“‘ the dispensation for our sakes™.” And then it pro- 
ceeds to an account of the last supper and consecra- 
tion. In the liturgy of Antioch, the commemoration 
of the events of our Saviour’s ministry is longer 
than in that of Constantinople, and resembles more 
the corresponding part of the liturgy of Cesarea, 
which has been cited above?®. 

It appears, then, that the portion of our liturgy 
between the hymn Tersanctus, and the actual com- 
mencement of consecration, is in order and sub- 
stance conformable to, or supported by, the ancient 
oriental liturgies of Antioch, Cesarea, and Constan- 
tinople; although it does not bear the most remote 
resemblance to the corresponding portion of the 
liturgies of Milan and Rome. So that we may refer 
to the practice of the greatest and most ancient 
churches in the world, fifteen or sixteen hundred 
years ago, in confirmation of this portion of our 
liturgy. 


SECTION XIX. 


SECOND PART OF THE PRAYER OF CONSECRATION. 


The immediate or proper prayer of consecration 
follows the preface, which I have considered in the 
last section, and begins with the words, “‘ Hear us, 
“O merciful Father.” This prayer may be divided 
into two particulars: first, the prayer itself, or 
érixAnows, in the language of the primitive church ; 
and, secondly, the commemoration of our Lord’s 
deeds and words at the last supper. For the sake 


n Liturgia Chrysost. Goar, naudot, tom. ii. p. 31, 32. 
p- 76. Apost. Const, lib. viii. ch. 12. 
© Liturgia Jacobi Syr. Re- p. 402. ed. Clerici. 
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of convenience, the subject will be treated of under 
these two heads. 


THE PRAYER, OR EIIKAHSIS. 


In all the ancient liturgies, and indeed in all the 
writings of the Fathers, we find memorials and 
traces of some prayer at the time of consecration, in 
which God was requested to confer on his people 
then assembled, the benefit which the sacrament was 
peculiarly intended to exhibit. In other words, we 
find in all, some petition that in partaking of the 
elements of bread and wine the faithful might be 
partakers of the body and blood of Christ. 

The forms of this prayer varied much in different 
churches. In some, the request was addressed to 
God in more direct, pointed, definite terms; else- 
where, in less. In the east and much of the west, 
the church supplicated God to send down from on 
high his holy Spirit upon the bread and wine, and 
make them the body and the blood of our Lord and 
Saviour. In Rome and Italy, they implored God 
to bless the sacrifice of bread and wine, that to them 
it might be Christ’s body and blood. In order that 
we may more fully appreciate and compare the an- 
cient forms of prayer on this subject, let us present 
the two forms as used in the ancient liturgies of 
Constantinople and of Rome. The extract of the 
Roman liturgy I transcribe as it was before the 
time of Gregory the Great, A.D. 590. | 


CONSTANTINOPLE. [Ilapaxa- Rome. Hanc igitur oblatio- 
Aovpev kai SedpueOa Kai ixerevouey, nem servitutis nostre, sed et 
kardmepyov To mvetpa gov TO a- cuncte familie tue, quesu- 

> 43 © “ ‘ > 8 4 ; ° . 
yeov ep’ jpas kai emi ta mpoxei- mus Domine, ut placatus acci- 
peva Spa radra. Troincov tov pev pias per Christum Dominum 
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nostrum ; quam oblationem tu 
Domine in omnibus, quesu- 
mus, benedictam, ratam, ratio- 
nabilem, acceptabilemque fa- 
cere digneris, ut nobis corpus, 


et sanguis fiat dilectissimi Filii 
tui Domini Dei nostri: Jesu 
Christi. 


It may be said that all the oriental liturgies agree 
with that of Constantinople in substance, and almost 
in words. In the churches of Cesarea, Antioch, 
and Alexandria, a direct invocation of God to send 
his holy Spirit, and make the bread Christ's body, 
and the wine his blood, prevailed". ‘The African 
churches also used the invocation of the Holy Ghost, 
as did the churches of Spain’; and there can be no 
doubt, from the general texture of the Gallican li- 
turgy, that the same form was always used in it in 
primitive times. A form supported by such a cloud 
of witnesses in the primitive church, is, it must be 
confessed, of great weight and value; and no one 
can pretend to deny that it is perfectly orthodox; 
and highly laudable. But I must contend that it is 
not essential; and this I do on two grounds: first, 
because the form was never used in the churches of 
Italy, and the apostolic church of Rome; secondly 


P Liturg. Chrysostomi, Goar, 
Rituale Gree. p. 77. 

4 Gregory introduced that 
passage, ‘‘diesque nostros” &c. 
according to Bede. See vol. i. 
p- 113. note®. 

* Liturgia Basilii, Goar, p. 
169. 

s Optatus Milevitan. men- 
tions the invocation of the 
Holy Ghost; see vol. i. p. 138. 


note’. Isidore Hispalensis, de- 
scribing the prayers of the li- 
turgy, says, “Porro sexta ex- 
hine succedit confirmatio sa- 
cramenti, ut oblatio que Deo 
offertur, sanctificata per Spiri- 
tum Sanctum, corporis et san- 
guinis (sacramentum) confir- 
metur.” Isid. Hisp. de Officiis, 
lib. i. c. 15. 
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because it is not necessary in prayer to God to men- 
tion the means by which he is to accomplish the 
end which is prayed for. 
First. There is no trace of any prayer for the 
Holy Ghost to bless and consecrate the elements in 
the ancient liturgies of Milan, Italy, and Rome. 
The only proofs that have ever been brought to 
shew that the Roman liturgy possessed such a form 
of prayer are perfectly insufficient. It is alleged 
that the liturgy of the Apostolical Constitutions 
professes to be the liturgy of Clement, bishop of 
Rome; and this liturgy contains the form of invo- 
cation in question. But it is well known that the 
Apostolical Constitutions are the composition of 
some author who lived in the third or fourth cen- 
tury ; and therefore the name of Clement affixed to 
the liturgy contained therein proves nothing. And 
besides, that liturgy is evidently the same as the 
oriental liturgy, and differs as much as possible from 
the liturgy which, in the fifth century, had been 
established from time immemorial at Rome. It is 
also alleged that Gelasius, patriarch of Rome in 
the fifth century, ascribed the sanctification of the 
elements to the power of the Holy Ghost‘. It is 
very true that he did so, but that is no proof that 
he ever expressly prayed for the Holy Ghost to per- 
form this sanctification. If then there has never 
been any direct prayer for the Holy Ghost to sanc- 
tify the elements, used in the churches of Italy and 
Rome, the question as to the necessity of that prayer 
to a valid consecration is decided, because the whole 


t In tractatu contra Nesto- Spiritu Sancto perticiente, sub- 
rium et Eutychem. “In hanc, stantiam, permanente tamen in 
scilicet in Divinam transeunt, sua proprietate natura.” 
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catholic church held communion with the churches 
of Italy and Rome during the primitive ages; and 
had there been any essential defect in the form of 
consecration in those churches, it must have been 
noticed and objected to by the rest of the world. 
Now no such objection was ever made against the 
Roman and Italian liturgies during the first six or 
eight centuries, and therefore the forms were valid 
according to the judgment of the primitive church. 
I argue, secondly, that it is not essential to pray 
expressly for the Holy Ghost to sanctify the ele- 
ments; because it is not essential in prayer to men- 
tion to God the means by which he is to accomplish 
the end which we pray for. God is all-wise. He 
knows all the methods by which any thing can be 
accomplished. If we mention them to him, it is 
chiefly to testify our knowledge of and faith in any 
revelation which he has been pleased to make of 
those methods that he employs. God needs not 
that we should mention the way by which certain 
objects are to be accomplished, even though he may 
require us to pray for those objects. If, for in- 
stance, we prayed to him for the Christian virtues of 
humility and charity through Jesus Christ, such a 
prayer would be as valid, as if we also testified our 
knowledge, by praying that the Holy Ghost might 
be the means of communicating to us that charity 
and humility ; because God knows that the influence 
of the Holy Ghost is essential to the existence and 
growth of these Christian virtues, and in praying 
for them, we pray in effect for the Holy Ghost. It 
is the same in any prayer for consecrating the 
elements into Christ’s mystical body and blood. 
However true it be that God effects this consecra- 
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tion by means of the Holy Ghost, it is unnecessary 
to pray expressly for the Holy Ghost to consecrate 
the elements of bread and wine, because God knows 
perfectly all the means and methods of consecration, 
and because any prayer for consecration is in fact 
a prayer that it may be accomplished by all the 
means which are known to INFINITE WISDOM. 
These remarks will tend to illustrate and confirm 
the English prayer for consecration, which I now 
proceed to examine. It is as follows: “Hear us, 
* O merciful Father, we most humbly beseech thee ; 
‘and grant that we, receiving these thy creatures of 
* bread and wine, according to thy Son our Saviour 
** Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in remembrance of 
*« his death and passion, may be partakers of his most 
* blessed body and blood.” The petition of this 
prayer, that we “ may be partakers of Christ’s most 
** blessed body and blood,” in “ receiving these God’s 
“ creatures of bread and wine,” although it be not in 
itself necessarily referred to the sacramental parti- 
cipation of Christ's body and blood, yet is made to 
refer directly to this sacramental participation, by 
the words of limitation which accompany the pas- 
sage. It is not merely a request, that in receiv- 
ing the creatures of bread and wine we may par- 
take of Christ’s body and blood, which would not 
necessarily infer that we hoped to receive it in a 
sacramental manner; but it is a request that we 
may be partakers of Christ’s body and blood, by 
receiving the bread and wine, according to Christ’s 
« holy institution,” in “remembrance of his death and 
“ passion.” These expressions define precisely the 
sort of participation of Christ’s body and blood 
which we pray for, namely, that which is peculiar 
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to the sacrament of the eucharist. This prayer for 
the participation of Christ’s body and blood in the 
sacramental manner, may be reduced to the follow- 
ing short formula, by divesting it of the introduc-. 
tion and the limitations: “ Grant that we, receiving 
** these thy creatures of bread and wine, may be par- 
‘“‘ takers of Christ’s body and blood.” Although this 
prayer does not expressly mention the consecration 
of the elements, it is nevertheless in effect a prayer 
for that consecration. For it is necessary that con- 
secration should take place before the bread and 
wine are the communion of Christ’s body and blood. 
If then we pray that we may partake of Christ’s 
body and blood in a sacramental manner, by receiy- 
ing the bread and wine, we in effect pray that the 
elements may first be consecrated. If we pray for 
the end, we pray for all the means which are to 
accomplish it. And it is unnecessary to mention 
expressly those means to a God of infinite wisdom. 

In fact, the omission of a direct prayer for conse- 
cration, in this prayer of the English liturgy, is 
analogous to the omission of the direct prayer for 
the Holy Ghost to consecrate the elements, in the 
ancient Roman and Italian liturgies. And if it be 
granted that the Roman form is a valid prayer for 
consecration, though it does not speak of the means 
of consecration ; it must also be granted, that the 
English form is a valid prayer for the partaking of 
Christ’s body and blood in a sacramental manner, 
and therefore for the consecration, which alone ren- 
ders this possible, although the consecration itself is 
not spoken of. 
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COMMEMORATION OF THE HOLY INSTITUTION. 


If we refer to primitive liturgies and the writings 
of the Fathers, we shall find that a commemoration 
of our Saviour’s words and deeds at the last supper 
was used throughout the whole Christian church in 
the course of the benediction of the bread and wine: 
and was esteemed to have great efficacy in the sa- 
crament; so that no consecration of the bread and 
cup could be effected without their repetition". 
However, a considerable variety of expression is 
observable in the ancient liturgies at this place. 
Some described the whole action in concise terms, 
others in a more expanded and minute manner. 
Some liturgies did not enter into all the particulars 
which scripture has recorded, and others added cir- 
cumstances which are not directly contained in scrip- 
ture. Still all agreed in reciting the words which 
our Saviour made use of at the delivery of the ele- 
ments. It will appear from the following extracts, 
that the English form of commemoration resembles 
the form of the ancient Spanish, and probably Gal- 
lican churches, in that part which relates to the 
bread; and the liturgies of Czsarea, Constantino- 
ple, and Alexandria, in what relates to the cup. 
The variety of these forms will shew sufficiently 


u The orthodox Fathers, 
though they attributed great 
efficacy to the words of insti- 


tution, yet did not by any. 


means consider prayer for 
the consecration of the bread 
and wine to be unnecessary. 
See Bingham’s Antiquities, 
book xv. chap. 3. §. 11; and 
the portion of Albertinus: de 


Eucharistia, there referred to. 
See also Le Brun, Explication 
de la Messe, &c. tome v. p. 
242, &c., who concurs with 
the most learned men in re- 
presenting the necessity of the 
prayer of invocation, as well 
as of the words of our Re- 
deemer. 
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that it is quite unnecessary to the validity of this 
commemoration to follow the particular form of the 


church of Rome, or of any other church. 


The 


Roman form resembles much that of Milan, which 


' is cited below. 


ENGLAND. Who, in the same 
night that he was betrayed, 
took Bread ; and, when he had 
given thanks, he brake it, and 
gave it to his disciples, saying, 
Take, eat, this is my Body, 
which is given for you: Do 
this in remembrance of me. 
Likewise after supper he took 
the Cup; and, when he had 
given thanks, he gave it to 
them, saying, Drink ye all of 
this; for this is my Blood of 
the New Testament, which is 
shed for you and for many for 
the remission of sins: Do this, 
as oft as ye shall drink it, in 
remembrance of me. 

CSAREA. Ti vucri 7 wapedi- 
dov éavrov imép tis Tod Kédopouv 
(ans, AaBov dprov emi Tav ayiwov 
abrov kal axpavrwv xeipav, ava- 
dci~as co TG Geg ai rarpi, «d- 
xapiorncas, edAoynoas, ayuaoas, 
kAdoas, €daxe Trois ayiots avrov 
pa@nrais kat dmoorddots, ito’ 
AdBere, ayere, todrd pov éori 
TO CGpa, TO tréep tov KA@pevoy 
eis aheow apapriav, 
TO ToTHplov ek Tod yevynpatos Tis 
dpméXov AaBov, xepdoas, evxape- 


“Opoiws dé 


Sparn anp Gav. In qua 
nocte tradebatur accepit pa- 
nem, et gratias agens, bene- 
dixit ac fregit, deditque disci- 
pulis snis, dicens: Accipite, et 
manducate. Hoc est corpus 
meum quod pro vobis trade- 
tur. Quotiescunque mandu- 
caveritis, hoc facite in meam 
commemorationem. Similiter 
et calicem, postquam ccenavit, 
dicens: Hic est calix Novi 
Testamenti in meo sanguine, 
qui pro vobis et pro multis, 
effundetur in remissionem pee- 
catorum. Quotiescunque bi- 
beritis, hoc facite in meam 
commemorationem ¥. = 

ALExanpriA. Ea ipsa nocte 
in qua traditus est, accepit pa- 
nem in manus suas sanctas, 
beatas, et immaculatas, aspexit 
in celum, ad te Patrem suum, 
gratias egit, benedixit, sancti- 
ficavit, et dedit discipulis suis 
dicens: Accipite, manducate 
ex eo vos omnes: Hic panis 
est corpus meum, quod pro 
vobis frangitur in remissionem 
peccatorum. Similiter calicem 
evxapiorias benedixit et sancti- 
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ornoas, evAoynoas, ayidoas, EdwKe 


trois ayiois avrod pabnrais kat 
amoordéAos elm@v* Iiere €€ ad- 
rod mavres. TodTé éoTt TO aipd 
pov ro ths Kawys SaOnxns, Td 
imép tpav kal mwodddv éxkuvd- 
pevoy eis apeow apuapriav, rovro 
moire eis Ty epny aydpynow. 
éodxis yap Gv eaOinre rév aprov 
Tovroy, Kai Td ToTHptoy TovTO Ti- 
vnte, Tov énov Odvarov Katayyé- 
Aere, THY eunv avdoraciw 6po- 
AoyeireW. 

Miran. Qui pridie quam 
pro nostra et omnium salute 
pateretur, discumbens in me- 
dio discipulorum suorum, ac- 
cipiens panem, elevavit oculos 
ad ceelum, ad te Deum Patrem 
suum omnipotentem, tibi gra- 
tias agens, benedixit, fregit, 
deditque discipulis suis, dicens 
ad eos: Accipite et mandu- 
cate ex hoc omnes. Hoc est 
enim corpus meum. Simili 
modo postquam ccenatum est, 
accipiens calicem, elevavit o- 
culos ad ccelos ad te Deum 
Patrem suum omnipotentem, 
item tibi gratias agens, bene- 
dixit, tradidit discipulis suis, 
dicens ad eos: Accipite, et 
bibite ex eo omnes. Hic est 
enim calix sanguinis mei, novi 
et xterni Testamenti, Myste- 
rium ‘fidei, quod pro vobis et 
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ficavit, et dixit illis: Hic est 
calix sanguinis mei, qui pro 
vobis effundetur, pro redem- 
tione multorum, Et quoties- 
cumque id feceritis memoriam 
mei facietis. * 


a 2 
CoNSTANTINOPLE. Ty vuxri 77 
mapedidoro, waddov dé éavrdv map- 
’ eo. a“ a ’ a 
edidov imep THs Tod Kéopou ans, 
AaBav aprov ev rais ayias abrod 
kal dxpavrois Kal dyopnros xep- 
ow, evxapiatnoas Kal eddoynoas, 
« , , + ted Gaul, 
ayidoas, kAdoas, édwxe Trois ayiows 
airod pabyrais Kat dmoordXois, 
eir@v’ AdBere, payere, TovTS pov 
> ‘ A ~ 4 c 4 iz ~ , 
€oTl TO O@pa, TO UTEP VEaV KAO-~ 
> » c a c , 
pevor eis Geo apaptiav. “Opoias 
d€ rd mornpiov pera 7d Semvpcat 
Aéeyov' Illere €€ airov mavtes, 
a / > ®t LA aA 
Touré €oTt TO aiua pov rd THs 
kawns Siabnkns, Td timép byav Kat 
Today éxxedpevoy eis aherw 


apaptiavy, 





w Liturgia Basilii, Goar, p. 
168. 

x Liturgia Athiop. Renau- 
dot, tom.i, p.517. See also 


Liturg. Cyril. ibid. p. 46. Marci, 
155. 

y Liturgia Chrysost, Goar; 
p- 76. 
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pro multis effundetur in re- 
missionem peccatorum, Man- 
dans quoque et dicens ad eos : 
Hee quotiescumque feceritis, 
Mortem meam_predicabitis, 
Resurrectionem meam annun- 
tiabitis, Adventum meum spe- 
rabitis, donec iterum de ccelis 
veniam ad vos’. 


BREAKING OF BREAD. 


We read in the holy scriptures, that after our 
Saviour had given thanks, and blessed the bread, 
he broke it, and gave it to his disciples*. The im- 
mediate reason for this breaking was doubtless to 
divide the bread into small portions, that each of 
the disciples might take a part. But it has been 
always thought, that there is likewise a typical 
allusion in this act to the sacrifice of Christ on the 
cross, which seems to be derivable from our Sa- 
viour’s own words: for after breaking the bread, he 
delivered it to them, saying, “This is my body 
* which is broken for you.” 

It was probably to represent in a still more lively 
manner the analogy between the breaking of the 
bread and the sacrifice of Christ’s body on the 
cross, that some churches, in addition to the break- 
ing or division which took place after the consecra- 
tion, used also a form of breaking the bread while 
the words of our Saviour, or his acts at the last 
supper were recited. J am not aware that this lat- 
ter form was ever used in the liturgies of Rome or 
Milan, nor in those of Constantinople and Czsarea. 

z Miss. Ambros. antiq..ca- Liturg. tom. i. p. 302. 


non. Muratori, Liturg. Rom. a Matt. xxvi. 26. 
tom. i. p.134. See Pamel. 
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It does not now occur in any of them. In the 
Alexandrian liturgy however, as used by the Coptic 
Monophysites, the bread is broken when it is said, 
* he brake it.” But it is again united together, in 
order to be completely broken and divided into 
small fragments immediately before distribution”. 
I am not aware that any other liturgy, except the 
English, prescribes a breaking of bread during the 
benediction. But all liturgies, including the Alexan- 
drian just alluded to, appoint the bread to be broken 
after the benediction is completed*. It would ap- 
pear that the same custom was used in the church 
of Corinth in the days of St. Paul, as prevails there 
at present. The apostle says to the Corinthian bre- 
thren, “‘ The bread which we break, is it not the 
“communion of the body of Christ ?” tov dprov oy 
KA@mEV, ovr! KOLVWVLA TOU THLATOS TOU Xpieroi eoTLY 3 
1 Cor. x.16. The bread, according to St. Paul, was 
the communion of Christ’s body when it was broken : 
now it could not have been the communion of Christ’s 
body until after it was blessed ; and therefore it was 
then blessed before it was broken, even as it has 
been in all after-ages in all the countries where St. 
Paul had especially the care of the churches’. It 


SECT. XIX. 


Breaking of Bread. 


b Renaudot, Liturg. Orien- 
tal. tom. i. p. 259. 

¢ Liturgia Jacobi Syr. Re- 
naud. tom. ii. p. 41, 111,112. 
Lit. Jac. Gree: Assemani Co- 
dex Lit. tom. v. p. 54,55. Lit. 
Chrysostomi, Goar, p. 81 ; the 
ceremonies of which are ob- 
served in the liturgy of Basil. 
Liturgia Basil. Copt. p. 19. 
Renaudot, tom. i. Cyrilli, p. 
49. Marci, p. 162. Missale 
Roman. canon misse. Missale 


VOL. Il. 


Ambros. ibid. Bingham, An- 
tiquities, &c. book xv. ch. 3. 
§. 34. Mabillon de Liturgia 
Gallicana, lib. i. c. 5. N°. 21. 
Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. ii. ¢. 
15. No. 4. p. 463. Martene 
de Antiq. Eccl. Rit. lib. i. ¢. 4. 
art. 9. 

d In the liturgy of Con- 
stantinople, which is used all - 
through Greece, the bread is 
broken after the blessing and 
consecration is finished, Vide 
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appears to me that the church of England did not 
mean to exclude or prevent the ancient division 
of the bread after the benediction, by directing a 
“ breaking” to take place while the institution was 
recited. This is to represent more vividly and. for- 
cibly the sacrifice of Christ on the cross. But it 
would be inconvenient at the middle of this solemn 
description of the last supper, to divide the bread 
into a number of small portions for the convenience 
of distribution, which was certainly the original 
and primary intention of this act, both in our 
Saviour's liturgy and im all subsequent liturgies. 

It may be well here to notice a custom which has 
extensively prevailed in the Christian church. Af- 
ter the consecration was finished, and the bread 
broken, some of it was put into the cup. This ce- 
remony was commonly known by the name of the 
union of the two kinds, and in many places was 
performed with appropriate prayers®. The custom 
is certainly not of primitive antiquity, since we find 
no mention of it in scripture, nor the early Fathers. 
This rite, doubtless, arose from the custom of 
communicating the laity with the sacrament of the 
body dipped in the cup. This most probably be- 
gan in the east, where it has remained in use to the 
present day, and it also prevailed formerly in the 
west’. It was introduced to prevent the inconve- 


Liturg. Chrysost. Liturg. Ba- 
silii. The same rite prevails 
through the whole eastern and 
western church. 

e Liturg. Jacobi Syr. Re- 
naudot, tom. ii. p. 41. 108, 
109; Jacobi Grec. Assemani 
Cod. Lit. p. 54. tom. v. Chrys- 
ostomi Goar, p. 82. Basilii 


Copt. Renaud. tom. i. p. 19. 
261, &e. 

f Bingham, Antiquities, book 
xv. ch. 5. §. 2. Bona, Rer. Li- 
turg. lib. ii. c. 18. art. 3. It 
would appear that this custom 
is older in the,east than the 
councils of Chalcedon 451, and 
Ephesus 431, since the Euty- 
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niences which were imagined to arise from the re- 
ception of both kinds separately by the laity. The 
consecrated bread dipped in the cup was then given 
in a spoon to the laity, and to accomplish this more 
conveniently, when the bread was broken, some of 
it was put into the cup, from which the clergy took 
out with a spoon small particles tinged with the 
wine; and thus communicated the laity. This ac- 
count of the origin of the union of the two kinds, 
serves also to explain why al/ the bread was not 
put into the cup*. The clergy were still permitted 
to receive the communion in both kinds separately, 
because they were too well instructed to permit 
the sacrament to fall on the ground, or experience 
any irreverence, and accordingly a portion of bread 
was reserved for their use which was not put into 
the cup. 

According to the rite of the primitive church ; in 
the oriental and English churches, the words of in- 
stitution are repeated aloud to the present day. 
Assemani very properly admits that this has been 
the ancient custom of the eastern churches, which 
was enforced by the decree or mjunction of the em- 
peror Justinian in the sixth century *. 

Before we proceed to the next section, it will be 
proper to consider the substance of the primitive 
liturgies which intervened between the completion of 


chians and the Nestorians, as 
well as the orthodox of the 
east, have used it all along. 
See Renaudot, Liturg. Oriental. 
tom. i. p. 261. 

£ A portion is reserved by 
the Monophysites of Antioch, 
Renaudot, tom. ii. p. 112. See 


also almost all the liturgies 
and places referred to for the 
breaking of the bread and the 
“ union” of the two kinds. 

h Assemani, tom. v. cod. 
Lit. Pref. p. liv. Menard, Sa- 
cramentar. Gregorii, p. 389. 
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consecration, and the distribution of the elements to 
the clergy and people. In the liturgies of Antioch, 
Czesarea, and Constantinople, the consecration was 
followed by the general prayers for all men and all 
things, the Lord’s Prayer, and the breaking of 
bread. In the Roman liturgy the consecration was 
followed by an oblation of the elements as they were 
bread and wine, a petition for the departed faithful, 
a prayer for communion with them, the breaking 
of bread, and the Lord’s prayer. It is probable 
from the ancient MS. of the liturgy of Milan, pub- ~ 
lished by Muratori', that the Roman liturgy did 
not originally contain any more at this place than 
the Alexandrian, which we proceed to consider. 
After consecration, the Alexandrian liturgy pre- 
ferred a request, that they who were about to com- 
municate might be partakers of various spiritual 
benefits. Then the bread was broken, and the 
Lord’s Prayer repeated. All these liturgies termi- 
nated before the Lord’s Prayer and breaking of 
the bread with a doxology ascribing glory to the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to which all the 
faithful responded with a loud Amen. This is 
the Amen of which the apostle Paul speaks in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and to which we find 
various allusions in the writings of the primitive 
Fathers. The English canon terminates with the 
consecration, and it may perhaps be thought too 
abruptly: but this is merely a matter of taste. 
However, the people answer at the end of the bene- 
diction with that Amen which has been handed 
down from the Apostles themselves. The only point 


i Muratori Liturg. Rom. tom. i. p. 134. 
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which seems to merit serious consideration with 
regard to this part of the liturgy, is the omission of 
the Lord’s Prayer. So very general has been the 
use of the Lord’s Prayer between the consecration 
and communion, that it might appear almost essen- 
tial to the office; and Gregory the first, patriarch 
of Rome, has been understood to affirm that the 
apostles consecrated the elements with no other 
form). But it appears plainly that the Lord's 
Prayer was not universally used at this place in pri- 
mitive times. The liturgy of the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, though it does not appear to have been 
used in any particular church, is nevertheless, be- 
yond all doubt, the same liturgy as that of the 
church of Antioch. It is evidently derived from 
the same stock. We do not find the Lord’s Prayer 
used after consecration by the liturgy of the Aposto- 
lic Constitutions*, although we certainly know that 
this Prayer was used in the liturgy both at An- 
tioch and Jerusalem in the fourth century'!. Now 
to suppose that the author of the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions would have omitted the Lord’s Prayer in 
this place, if it had been used from time immemorial, 
is altogether improbable. What conceivable reason 
could there be for omitting it under such circum- 
stances ? Does not the fact then of his omitting it 
prove that either it had not been introduced when 
he wrote, or that it was then known to have been 
introduced at a period subsequent to the apostolic 


j “Orationem Dominicam  Epist. 64. lib. vii. 


idcirco mox post precem di- k Apost. Const. lib. viii. ¢. 
cimus, guia mos apostolorum 12. p. 404. ed. Clerici. 
fuit, ut ad ipsam solummodo 1 Cyril and Chrysostom men- 


orationem oblationis hostiam tion it: see vol. i. p. 33. 36, 
consecrarent.” Greg. Magni 
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age? Either supposition is, I think, enough to shew 
that the Lord’s Prayer was not used in this part of 
the liturgy of Antioch during the first ages. I 
cannot forbear to make a similar remark with re- 
gard to the liturgy of Alexandria. In the Ethio- 
pian liturgy, which was derived from the primitive 
liturgy of Alexandria, the Lord’s Prayer does not 
occur between the consecration and communion™. 
It may be said in this case as in the last, that no 
conceivable reason can be assigned for the omission 
of the Lord’s Prayer in this place, if it had been 
used for any great length of time im the Alexan- 
drian liturgy. 

Whether it might have been the Ethiopian or 
some other church to which Augustine referred, it 
is certain that he alludes to churches where the 
Lord’s Prayer was not repeated between consecra- 
tion and communion in the fifth century". In say- 
ing that almost every church used this prayer in 
that interval of the liturgy, he evidently implies 
that there were churches which did not follow the 
same custom. 

However anciently therefore, the Lord’s Prayer 
has been used in some churches, and however cer- 
tainly in the fifth century, it was used in almost 
all; no one can justly say that it is necessary to 
have it in this place. I am not however contending 
against the propriety of its use here. No liturgy 
in existence, except those I have mentioned, is with- 
out the Lord’s Prayer shortly before communion ; 
and certainly it is a very appropriate place, since 


m Liturgia Athiopum Re- ‘ Quam totam petitionem fere 
naudot, tom. i. p. 518. omnis ecclesia Dominica ora- 
" See vol. i. p. 138. note". tione concludit.” 
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the petition, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
may be mystically understood as a prayer for the 
bread of the soul then shortly to be received, even 
as the fathers and doctors of the church have 
expounded it?®. 


SECTION XX. 


COMMUNION,’ 


It is impossible to deny that the English liturgy 
prescribes a mode of communion perfectly conform- 
able to the practice of the primitive church. Here the 
bishops, priests, and deacons receive the sacrament 
in both kinds first, and then the people are com- 
municated in like manner. No one denies that this 
is the primitive order of delivering the elements. It 
is also indisputable, that the English custom of de- 
livering to all the people both kinds separately, and 
not united, is the apostolic method. The same may 
be said of our custom of delivering the sacrament of 
the body, which we give into the hands of the faith- 
ful. In all this the English church preserves cus- 
toms whose apostolical antiquity it is in vain to dis- 
pute’. In all the eastern churches the sacrament 
has been given to the laity in both kinds, even to 
the present day. It is true that they are not given 
separately, but at the same moment, by means of a 
particle of bread dipped in the cup4; but this is 
merely a variety of discipline, which does not in the 
slightest degree affect the verity of the communion 


© Cyprian de Orat. Domi- N°. 16. 24, 25. Bona, Rer. 
nica. Cyril, Hierosolym. Cat. Liturg. lib. ii. c. 17, 18. 
Mystag. v. 4 Goar, Rituale Gree. p. 
p Bingham’s Antiquities, b. 151. Renaudot, Liturg. Ori- 
xv. ch. 5. §.1. 2.6. Mabillon ental. tom, i. p. 282. 
de Liturgia Gall. lib. i. ¢. 5. 
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in both kinds. The same custom formerly pre- 
vailed all through the western churches’, but in 
later times the laity were in most places entirely 
deprived of the sacrament of Christ’s blood ; in or- 
der to obviate inconveniences which some persons 
thought might follow from an obedience to Christ’s 
commands, and the practice of the catholic church. 

It was not remembered that God could prevent 
his sacraments from real profanation; and that 
proper instruction might suffice, as it had done in 
primitive times, to teach the people their duty. It 
became necessary in after-times to defend this prac- 
tice, and then it was heard for the first time that 
the sacrament of Christ’s body or flesh was also the 
sacrament of his blood. 

The Church of England does not prohibit the 
laity from coming to the chancel, or bema, and re- 
ceiving at the rails of the holy table. In different 
churches different rules have been adopted, as to the 
place of lay-communion. According to the eastern 
eanons, the people may not approach the table*. 
The same rule was made by the fourth council of 
Toledo in Spain*. In the church of Gaul, as now 
in England, the laity, both men and women, were 
allowed to approach the holy table, and receive the 
sacrament in their hands". 

It was the custom of the primitive church to fill 
up the time during which the people communicated 


r Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. ii. u Concil. 2. Turon. canon 4. 
c. 18. §. 3. Goar, Rituale ‘“ Ad orandum et communican- 
Gree. p. 153. dum laicis et foeminis, sicut 

8 Concil. Laodicen. canon mos est, pateant sancta sanc- 
J torum.” Vid. Mabillon de Lit. 


9. 
t Concil. Toletan. 4. canon Gall. lib. i. c. 5. N°. 24, &c. 
I7. 
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by singing a psalm. We find from Cyril, Chrysos- 
tom, and Jerome, that in the churches of Antioch 
and Jerusalem, “O taste and see,” &c. was sung 
during the communion in the fourth century. In 
the west we find numerous traces of the same cus- 
tom. Augustine expressly mentions it’, and it ap- 
pears to have prevailed in Gaul and Italy. In after- 
times it was generally adopted in the west, and the 
anthem was called communio’. With regard to any 
words used at the delivery of the elements, we 
know not when they began to be used. Our Lord 
made use of expressions in the delivery of the sa- 
crament which the apostles commemorated in their 
thanksgiving and consecration; but there is not the 
slightest reason to think that these expressions were 
ever in any way used at the delivery of the elements 
in the primitive church. However, in the second 
and third centuries it appears that a certain form 
was used in many, if not all, churches. The minis- 
ter, in presenting the bread to every communicant, 
said, “The body of Christ,” and the communicant, 
to signify his faith, said, “Amen*.” It appears 
that in the time of Gregory the Great, the ancient 
form of delivery had been changed into a prayer. 
“ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy 
*“soul;” to which the party receiving answered, 
* Amen’ ;” but this was not the original design of 
the form. 


vy Augustin. Retract. lib. ii. x Cornel. Roman. apud Eu- 
c. 11. quoted in vol. i. p. 136. sebii Hist. Eccl. lib. vi. ¢. 43. 
note, p- 245. ed. Valesii; Apost. 


w Bingham’s Antiquities, b. Const. lib. viii. c. 13. p. 405. 
xv. ch. 5. §. 10. <Antiphona- edit. Clerici; Cyril. Hierosol. 
rius Gregorii, Pamel. Liturg. Cat. Mystag. 5. N°. 18. 
tom. ii. p. 62, 63. &c. Miss. y Johannes Diaconus in Vita 
Sarisb. fol. 11. . Gregorii lib. ii. 
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During all the primitive ages, the whole body of 
the faithful communicated at each celebration of the 
liturgy, and the sacrament was never distributed to 
those who were in health, except at this time”. But 
as charity grew chill, the number of communicants 
became less, until there were scarcely any. In order 
to preserve a semblance of the communion, bread 
was blessed by the priest and distributed to the 
people at the close of the liturgy. However, in 
after-times even the custom of giving “eulogiz,” or 
blessed bread, as a substitute for the sacrament be- 
came extinct; and now in a large part of the west 
the people never receive the communion, or even a 
semblance of it, at the celebration of the liturgy*. 


SECTION XXI. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


The Lord’s Prayer cannot be inappropriate in any 
part of the liturgy. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that we have no certain instance in the litur- 
gies of the primitive church of its use in this place, 
immediately after communion. The Ethiopic liturgy, 
indeed, appears either to prescribe the prayer itself, 


z Mabillon de Liturgia Gal- 
licana, p. 96. 

a The learned Romanist, 
Bona, regrets the departure of 
the Roman church, and those 
that communicate with her, 
from the primitive practice. 
“« Tepescente successu tempo- 
ris fervore, multa ex his, ne 
missa prolixior evaderet, ab ea 
paulatim sejuncta sunt ; adeo 
ut etiam ipsa communio post 
missam differatur, non sinemag- 
na rituum ecclesiasticorum per- 
lurbatione ; quia orationes,qux 


post communionem a sacerdote 
dicuntur, pro ipsis communi- 
cantibus sunt.” Rer. Liturg. 
lib. ii. cap. 14. §. 5. Pp. 457. 
Would that they who commu- 
nicate with the Roman church 
were not too timid or too luke- 
warm to return to the practice 
of the primitive church in this 
and many other respects. 

With regard to the custom 
of giving eulogiz, see Bing- 
ham, Antiquities, book xv. c. 4. 
§. 3. Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. ii. 
c. 19. §. 7. 
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or a part of it, after communion”; but no such thing 
appears in the Alexandrian, the Oriental, Roman, 
Italian, Gallican, or Spanish liturgies. Nor do we 
find any traces of such a custom amongst the writ- 
ings of the Fathers. The use of the Lord’s Prayer 
therefore in this place cannot be traced to any very 
great antiquity, though certainly in the fifth century 
it was a general custom to use it before communion, 
and in some churches it may have been used there 
even from the apostolic age. When the Lord’s 
Prayer was repeated before communion, it was 
repeated by all the people, as well in the Gallican 
church, as in all the churches of the east®. At 
Rome it was only repeated by the priest, according 
to Gregory the Great*. 


SECTION XXII. 
THE POST-COMMUNION THANKSGIVING. 


In all churches it was anciently customary to re- 
turn thanks to God after receiving the sacrament, 
and to implore his grace for the future. The second 
form, which the church of England has appointed 
for this occasion, (though it would be presumptuous 
to say that it is more appropriate than the first,) 
may be fairly said to accord most with the thanks- 
givings which the primitive church used at this 
place. Let us, then, regard the second form of 
thanksgiving and prayer prescribed in this place by 


the English liturgy, and trace its analogy with an- 
cient liturgies. 


> Liturg. Ethiop.Renaudot, apud Grecos ab omni populo 
Liturg. Oriental. tom.i.p.521. dicitur: apud nos vero a solo 

© Mabillon, Liturgia Gallic. sacerdote.” Gregor. Mag. lib. 
lib. i. c. 5. N°. 22. p. 49. vii, Epist. 64. 

4 *Sed et Dominica oratio 
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Eneianp. Almighty and 
everliving God, we most heart- 
ily thank thee, for that thou 
dost vouchsafe to feed us, who 
have duly received these holy 
mysteries, with the spiritual 
food of the most precious body 
and blood of thy Son our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ; and dost 
assure us thereby of thy fa- 
vour and goodness towards us; 
and that we are very members 
incorporate in the mystical 
Body of thy Son, which is the 
blessed company of all faithful 
people; and are also heirs 
through hope of thy everlast- 
ing kingdom, by the merits of 
the most precious death and 
passion of thy dear Son. And 
we most humbly beseech thee, 
O heavenly Father, so to assist 
us with thy grace, that we may 
continue in that holy fellow- 
ship, and do all such good 
works as thou hast prepared 
for us to walk in; through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord, to whom, 
with thee and the Holy Ghost, 
be all honour and glory, world 
without end. Amen. 
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CamsaRBA. Evyapioroiper cot, 
kipie 6 Geds nav, emt rH pera- 
Ane: Tay ayiwy, dypdvrev, aba- 
vat@v, Kal émrovpavioy cov pvorn- 
plav, ad @xas jpiv éx’ edepyecia 
kai ayraopu@, kai idoee tov Woyav 
kal Tay Copdtev Nuayv. avtos bé- 
orota Tav andvrev, dds yeverOat 
npiv Thy Koweviay Tov ayiov ca- 
patos kat aipatos tov Xpiorow 
cov, els Tiotw dkataicxurtoy, «is 
dydamnv avutokpiroy, eis mAnopo- 
viv codias, cis idow woxns Kal 
Gapatos, els amorpom)y mayros 
évavriov, eis mepuToinaw Tay évTo- 
Adv gov, eis arodoyiay eimpdc- 
Sexrov thy eri rod poB_epod Ries 
Tos Tov Xpiorov gove. 

Similar forms occur in all 
the ancient liturgies ; amongst 
which that of Antioch, and the 
beautiful form of the Alexan- 
drian liturgy of Basil, are par- 
ticularly deserving of noticef. 


It would be useless to cite the prayers in the 
ancient Gallican, Roman, and Italic sacramentaries, 
which correspond to this form, because they do not 
resemble it more than the oriental forms already 


e Liturgia Basilii, Goar, Rit. 
Gree. p. 175. 
f Liturgia Jacobi Syr. Re- 


naudot, tom. ii. p. 42- Basilii 
Copt. tom, i. p. 24. 
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cited and alluded to; and also because it is impos- 
sible to ascertain which of the numerous “ miss” in 
each sacramentary is the oldest. The form tran- 
scribed from the liturgy of Cesarea is perhaps 
fifteen hundred years old, or even more ancient. 
With regard to the first prayer after communion, 
it is impossible not to admire the excellence of its 
composition, but I do not think that we find the 
topics to which it alludes mentioned in this part of 
ancient liturgies; however, the expressions of which 
it makes use are truly orthodox and pious, and may 
very properly be employed on the present occasion. 


SECTION XXIII. 


THE HYMN GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 


We read in the holy gospel, that after the sacra- 
ment the Lord and his disciples sang an hymn 
before they went to the mount of Olives*. Whether 
the apostles and the church during the most primi- 
tive ages followed this example, I am not able 
positively to decide. It would appear probable that 
the liturgy terminated with a thanksgiving during 
the earliest ages, and not with a hymn; yet in after- 
times there were few liturgies which did not use a 
psalm, anthem, or hymn, after communion. Thus 
in the liturgy of Constantinople the twenty-second 
psalm, eiAroryjow Tov Kiptoy év TavTi Kaip@, is Sung by 
the choir®. After the end of the Roman liturgy, 
the hymn of “the Three Children,” or 7'’e Deum, is 
sung’, Amongst the Syrian monophysites, who use 
the ancient liturgy of Antioch, the psalm Dominus 


& Matt. xxvi. 30. Mark xiv. i Bona, Rer. Lit. lib. ii. c. 20, 


26. §. 6. p. 519. 
h Goar, Rituale Gree. p. 85. 
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pascuit me et nihil mihi deerit, is said by the priest 
after the communion). In a very ancient liturgy of 
the western church, which is supposed to be as old 
as the seventh century, and which belonged to the 
Irish monks of Luxovium in Gaul, the hymn Gloria 
in excelsis is found exactly in the position which 
the English liturgy assigns to it, namely, amongst 
the thanksgivings after communion*. This cele- 
brated hymn owes its origin to the eastern church, 
where it was used in the time of Athanasius, in the 
beginning of the fourth century'. In the churches 
of Constantinople, Alexandria, and the rest of the 
east, it has never been used in any part of the 
liturgy, but it is still used as it was in the time 
of Athanasius, as part of the morning service for 
every day™. 

Western liturgical writers have ascribed this 
hymn to various authors: some have given it to. 
Telesphorus, bishop of Rome, A. D. 150; others to 
Symmachus, bishop of the same see, A. D. 500; 
others to Hilary, bishop of Poictiers in the fourth 
century. None of these conjectures have any suffi- 
cient foundation". As to the Liber Pontificalis, 


j Renaudot, Liturg. Orien- 
tal. tom. ii. p. 26. 

kK Mabillon Museum Itali- 
cum, tom.i. p. 281. Muratori 
Liturg. Rom. tom. ii. p. 780. 
O’Conor, Rer. Hibern. Scrip- 
tores, tom. i. p. cxxx. &c. Mar- 
tene de Antiq. Eccl. Rit. lib. i. 
c. 4, art. 3. p. 360. 

1 Athanasius Liber de Vir- 
ginitate, tom. ii. N°. 20. p. 122. 
ed. Benedict. Lpds épOpor de 
Tov Wahpov Tovroy éyere’ 6 Oeds 
6 Geds pou, mpds oe dpbpife €bi- 
Wyo oe 7 Wuxn pov. didcavpa 


dé edoycire mavta Ta Epya Kupiou 
rov kipuov. ddfa ev inpioros Ocd, 
kai ext yns eipnyn, ev avOparas 
evdoxia. vpvodpev oe, edvroyoopev 
oe, Tporkuvodperv oe, kal Ta é€ijs. 
This hymn is prescribed in the 
Apost. Const. lib. vii. ¢. 47. as 
the zpocevy7 éwbwy. p. 385. ed. 
Clerici. 

m™ Goar, Rituale Gree. p. 
54-58. It is called by the 
Greeks 7 peyddn S0€odoyia. 

n Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. iii. 
4° 


Gloria in Excelsis. 
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which ascribes it to Telesphorus, no reliance can be 
placed on it in a matter of such antiquity. No trace 
of the authorship of Hilary appears in the writings 
of the Fathers for four hundred years after his time ; 
and, in fact, we know that it was used in the east 
before the time of Hilary and Symmachus. It ap- 
pears probable, however, that Symmachus appointe 

this hymn to be sung on every Sunday and Holyday 
at the beginning of the Roman liturgy, and from 
thence it came gradually to be used very generally 
in the west in a similar position. In the Roman 
liturgy it was only said when a litany was not re- 
peated before the office, according to the direction 
of Gregory, or some other bishop®. This hymn is 
more than fifteen hundred years old in the eastern 
church, and the church of England has used it 
either at the beginning or end of the liturgy for 


above twelve hundred years. 


Glory be to God 
on high, and in 
earth peace, good- 
will towards men. 
We praise thee, we 
bless thee, we glo- 
rify thee, we give 
thanks to thee for 
thy great glory, O 
Lord God, heavenly 
King, God the Fa- 
ther Almighty. 

O Lord, the only- 


Adéa ev iwicros 
~ . a 4 Low > 
Geo, Kai eml yns el- 
, > > s > 
pyvn, ev avOparots ed- 
Soxia. aivodpév ce, ev- 
Aoyotmev oe, Tpoo- 
kuvotpev oe, Sofodo- 
yodpev oe, evxapirrov- 
/ Ps) A 4 , 
pev cot, did Thy peyda- 


Anv cov ddéav, Kipre 


Bactded,emoupavie Gee, 


Ilaryp mavroxparep, 
kupte vie povoyern “In- 


cov Xpiore, Kal “Ayov 


Gloria in excelsis 
Deo, et in terra pax 
hominibus bone vo- 
luntatis. Laudamus 
te, benedicimus te, 
adoramus te, glori- 
ficamus te, gratias 
agimus tibi propter 
magnam gloriam tu- 
am, Domine Deus, 
Rex ceelestis, Deus 
Pater omnipotens. 

Domine Fili uni- 





° Sacramentar. Gregorii Me- 
nard. p. 1. “ Item dicitur Glo- 
ria in excelsis Deo, si Episcopus 


fuerit, tantummodo die Domi- 


nico, sive. diebus festis. A 
Presbyteris autem minime di- 
citur, nisi solo in Pascha.” 
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begotten Son Jesu 
Christ ; O Lord God, 
Lamb of God, Son 
of the Father, that 
takest away the sins 
of the world, have 
mercy uponus. Thou 
that takest away the 
sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us. 
Thou that takest 
away the sins of the 
world, receive our 
prayer. Thou that 
sittest on the right 
hand of God the Fa- 
ther, have mercy 
upon us. For thou 
only art holy ; thou 
ouly art the Lord ; 
thou only, O Christ, 
with the holy Ghost, 
art most high in the 
glory of God the 
Father. Amen. 


The holy Communion or Liturgy. 


IIvedpa. Kvpte 6 Gcds, 
6 dpyds Tov Qeov, 6 
A a 4 c 
vids Tod marpos, 6 at- 
pov ras dpaprias Tov 
, > f .2 cal 
Kéopov, eAenoov nas, 
6 alpay tas dpaprias 
Tov Kéopouv mpdadegat 
A 4 c ~~ © 
tiv Senow nav, 6 
kaOnwevos ev SeEG Tov 
Ilarpos éAenoov Has, 
> a 
"Ort ov ef pdvos aytos, 
> 
av ef pdvos Kuptos, *In- 
covs Xpioros eis Sd€av 


Ocod Marpds. Anny P. 
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genite Jesu Christe, 
Domine Deus, Ag- 
nus Dei, Filius Pa- 
tris, qui tollis pec- 
cata mundi miserere 
nobis, qui tollis pee- 
cata mundi suscipe 
deprecationem nos- 
tram, qui sedes ad 
dexteram Patris mi- 
serere nobis, 
niam tu solus sane- 
tus, tu solus Domi- 
nus, tu solus altissi- 
mus Jesu Christe, 
cum Sancto Spiritu 
in gloria Dei Patris. 
Amen’. 


quo- 


SECTION XXIV. . 


THE FINAL BENEDICTION. 


There are two places in which chiefly we find the 
benedictions of the people to have occurred in pri- 
mitive liturgies: first, before communion ; secondly, 


after it. 


section XII. in treating of the absolution. 
mains now to consider the latter. 

P From the Alexandrian MS. 
copied by Dr. Smith, Account 


of the Greek Church, &c. p. 
In this MS. it is enti- 


295: 


tled, ipvis éwbuwes. 


The former I have already considered in 


It re- 
In the ancient 


4 Mabillon, Museum Itali- 
cum, tom. i. p. 281. Muratori 
Liturg. Rom. tom. ii. p. 780. 
Miss. Sarisb. fol. lxxii. 


Miss. 


Ebor. et Herefordens. 
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liturgies of the east we generally find the benedic- 
tions by the bishops and presbyters to have been 
more long and comprehensive than those of the 
west. In the Gallican and Spanish liturgies, how- 
ever, which appear to have been imitated by the 
ancient English church during the time of the 
Saxon monarchs, blessings of considerable length are 
also found’. Long prayers of benediction occur in 
the Alexandrian liturgies, like our own, after thanks- 
giving’. A benediction of the same sort occurs in 
the Constantinopolitan liturgy, and in that of Cz- 
sarea; the same may be said of that of Antioch‘. 
In the Roman liturgy also a benediction has been 
used in latter times, which Bona does not consider 
to be of any considerable antiquity". The for- 
mulary which we use is more comprehensive than 
many benedictions that have been used in the west, 
and seems to be a judicious enlargement of benedic- 
tions which were used in the English church per- 
haps before the year 600. 


The peace of God, which Benedictio Dei Patris omni- 


passeth all understanding, keep 
your hearts and minds in the 
knowledge and love of God, 


potentis et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti, maneat semper vobis- 
cum V. 





r Mabillon de Liturgia Gal- 
licana. Missale Gothicum, 
189, &c.and p. 451. The MS. 
sacramentary of the Anglo- 
Saxon church of the ninth or 
tenth century, given by Leo- 
fricus to the church of Exeter, 
now in the Bodleian library, 
contains long benedictions of 
the same kind, as does also 
the ancient sacramentary of 
the English Benedictines, pub- 
lished by Schultingius, tom. iv. 


VOL. II. 


Biblioth. Eccl. pars iii. p. 177. 

8 Liturgia Basilii Renaudot, 
tom. i. p. 25. Cyrilli, p. 51. 

t Liturgia Chrysost. Goar, 
p-. 85. MBasilii ibid. p. 175. 
Liturgia Jacobi Syr. Renaud. 
tom. li. p. 42. Jacobi Gree. 
Assemani Codex Liturg. tom. 
v. p..62. Apost. Const. lib. 
Vili. c. 15. p. 406. ed. Clerici. 

u Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. ii. 
c. 20. N°. 4. p.. 515. 

v Saxon Office in Appendix 
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and of his Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord: and the blessing of 
God Almighty, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, be 
amongst you and remain with 
you always. 


The holy Communion, or Liturgy. 
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Benedictio Dei Patris et Fi- 
lii et Spiritus Sancti, et pax 
Domini, sit semper vobiscum W. 


SECTION XXV. 


COLLECTS TO BE REPEATED AT CERTAIN TIMES, 


Three of these collects have been used by. the 
English church from the sixth century to the pre- 


sent time. 


The others I have not yet been able te 


trace in any very ancient formularies; though their 
spirit and composition are truly primitive. 


Assist us mercifully, O Lord, 
in these our supplications and 
prayers, and dispose the way 
of thy servants towards the 
attainment of everlasting sal- 
vation; that among all the 
changes and chances of this 
mortal life, they may ever be 
defended by thy most gracious 
and ready help; through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O Almighty Lord, and ever- 
lasting God, vouchsafe, we be- 
seech thee, to direct, sanctify, 
and govern, both our hearts 
and bodies, in the ways of thy 
laws, and in the works of thy 
commandments ; that through 


Adesto Domine supplicatio- 
nibus nostris: et viam famu- 
lorum. tuorum in salutis tuz 
prosperitate dispone : ut inter 
omnes vie et vite hujus varie- 
tates, tuo semper protegantur 
auxilio, per Dominum*. 


Dirigere et sanctificare et 
regere dignare Domine Deus, 
quesumus, corda et corpora 
nostra in lege tua, et in operi- 
bus mandatorum tuorum: ut 
hic et in eternum te auxiliante 
sani et salvi esse mereamur ; 





to Dr. Hickes’s Letters to a 
Popish Priest, London, 1705, 
ad finem Completorii. 

W Benedictiones in quotidia- 
nis diebus MS. Leofric. Exon. 
fol. 332. 


x Sacramentarium Gelasii 
Muratori Lit. Rom. tom. i. p. 
703. MS. Leofr. Exon. Episc. 
fol. 222. Missale Sarisb. fol. 
30. commune. 
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thy most mighty protection, 
both now and ever, we may 
be preserved in body and soul ; 
through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Prevent us, O Lord, in all 
our doings with thy most gra- 
cious favour, and further us 
with thy continual help ; that 
in all our works begun, con- 
tinued, and ended in thee, we 
may glorify thy holy name, 
and finally by thy mercy ob- 
tain everlasting life ; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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per Dominum nostrum Jesum, 
qui tecum vivit &c.¥ 


Actiones nostras, quesumus 
Domine, et aspirando preveni 
et adjuyando prosequere: ut 
cuncta nostra operatio et a 
te semper incipiat, et per te 
coepta finiatur. Per &c.2 


SECTION XXVI. 
ON THE FIRST RUBRIC AFTER THE OFFICE. 


This rubric directs that on “ Sundays and other 
* holydays (if there be no communion) shall be said 
* all that is appointed at the communion, until the 
“ end of the general prayer, (For the whole state of 
“ Christ’s church militant here in earth,) together 
‘with one or more of these collects last before 
* rehearsed, concluding with the blessing.” 

Lestrange, in his Alliance of Divine Offices, has 
very justly remarked, that the practice here incul- 
cated resembles that which was known in the mid- 
dle ages under the appellation of the missa sicca, or 
missa nautica. 'The earliest notice of this practice, 
according to Bona, is in the writings of Petrus 


y Gregorii Liber Sacramen- 
tor. Menard. p. 213. Brey. Sa- 
risb. fol. 13. Psalt. pars hyema- 
lis. Appendix to Hickes’s Let- 


ters, &c. at the end of prime. 

z Gregorii Liber Sacramen- 
torum Menard. p. 41. Pamelii~ 
Liturgica Latin. tom. i. p. 370. 
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Cantor, who flourished A. D. 1200; and it seems to 
have prevailed extensively in the west for some cen- 
turies afterwards*. The missa sicca, or “ dry ser- 
*“ vice,” as it was called, consisted of a repetition of 
all the preparatory and concluding parts of the 
liturgy, omitting the canon. No elements were laid 
on the table, and there was neither consecration nor 
communion. As the canons forbid priests to cele- 
brate the liturgy more than once in the day, except 
in cases of urgent necessity ; and as some covetous 
and wicked priests were desirous of celebrating more 
frequently, with the object of receiving oblations 
from the people; they availed themselves of the 
missa sicca, and thus deceived the people, who in- 
tended to offer their prayers and alms at a real 
commemoration of the sacrifice of Christ. This evil 
practice rendered it necessary for several councils to 
interpose their prohibitions; and thence the szcca 
missa, though an innocent and laudable service in 
itself, and though approved of by many pious and 
learned divines, gradually fell into disuse. Gene- 
brardus, in his book of the Apostolical Liturgy, 
cap. 30, after recommending the custom, observes, 
that it still prevailed at Turin A. D. 1587, when it 
was solemnly celebrated with two assistant minis- 
ters at the funeral of a nobleman, who was buried 
in the evening, at which time the real liturgy could 


~ @ See Ducange’s Glossary ; 
Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib. i. cap. 
15. §.6; Bingham’s Antiqui- 
ties, book xv. chap. 4. §. 5. 
Bingham seems to have suf- 
fered his judgment to be pre- 
judiced against the missa sicca 
by the representations of Bona. 
The custom was in itself quite 


harmless, though it was abused 
to the worst and most unprin- 
cipled ends ; and under proper 
regulation might, with great 
propriety, be adopted in cir- 
cumstances where it was inex- 
pedient or impossible to cele- 
brate the actual liturgy. 
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not canonically have been performed. And, accord- 
ing to Martene, the Carthusians still occasionally 
perform it. Durandus approved of the stcca missa, 
and in his Rationale gives directions for celebrating 
it, If the priest from devotion, but not from su- 
perstition, desired to perform the whole office of the 
liturgy, without the oblation and consecration, he 
is directed to put on the usual dress, and proceed 
with the service to the end of the offertory. He 
might repeat the preface, though it seemed better 
not todo so. The canon, or prayer of consecration, 
was to be omitted. Afterwards he was to repeat: 
the Lord’s Prayer, and a concluding collect -and 
benediction». 

This certainly approaches very nearly to the office 
enjoined by the church of England when there is 
no communion. In like manner we read all the 
liturgy to the end of the offertory, adding the 
prayers for all men; then, passing over the preface 
and consecration, we conclude with one or more 
collects and a benediction. 


b Durandi Rationale, lib. iv. c, 1. num. 23. 
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CHAPTER V. 
BAPTISM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ee English ritual resembles that of the eastern 

church in the circumstance of combining all the 
offices of the church in one volume. The Eucholo- 
gium, or ritual of the Greeks, now comprises the 
offices for morning and evening prayer, the liturgy 
or eucharist, baptism, litany, orders, &c. The 
western churches have more commonly divided 
these offices into at least four parts, entitled, the 
Breviary, the Missal or liturgical book, the Ritual, 
and the Pontifical. The Ritual and Pontiical cor- 
respond to that part of the English ritual which 
begins with the office of baptism. The Litual, 
termed in the English churches of Salisbury and 
York, and elsewhere, Manual, comprised all those 
occasional offices of the church which a presbyter 
eould administer. The Pontifical contained those 
only which a bishop could perform». 

The euchologium, or ritual of the Greek church, 
illustrated with notes by Goar, is well known and 
easily accessible, and furnishes abundant informa- 
tion with regard to all the rites of the catholic 


church in the east. 


a The ritual was sometimes 
also called Manuale, Agenda, 
Institutio, Pastorale, Sacerdo- 
tale, or Sacramentale; and it 
sometimes received other ap- 
pellations during the middle 
ages. See Zaccaria, Biblio- 
theca Ritualis, tom. i. p. 147, 
154, &c. During the middle 
ages also we occasionally find 


The baptismal and some other 


several distinct books contain- 
ing offices, such as the Proces- 
sionale, for litanies and proces- 
sions, the Baptismale, or Bap- 
tism-book, &c. See Zaccaria, 
p- 157, &c. See also Ducange’s 
Glossary. 

b The different editions of 
the Pontifical are mentioned 
by Zaccaria, tom. i. p. 164, &e. 
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occasional offices of the Jacobites or Monophysites of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Armenia, and of the Nes- 
torians, have been published by Assemani, in his 
* Codex Liturgicus.” Many of the oriental offices 
for ordination, as well as all the western, are to be 
found in the learned treatise of Morinus “de Ordi- 
“ nationibus.” The most valuable collection of re- 
cords relative to the occasional offices of the western 
churches has been published by Martene, in his 
work, “De Antiquis Ecclesie ritibus.” This au- 
thor, with indefatigable industry, transcribed and 
edited a multitude of ancient manuscripts, and col- 
lected whatever had previously been published. So 
that there is scarcely any branch of ritual knowledge 
which he has not greatly elucidated. 

It is almost needless to add, that the learned 
Bingham, in his “‘ Origines Ecclesiasticee,” has col- 
lected almost every thing which the monuments of 
primitive antiquity contain relative to baptism and 
all the other offices. 

The office of holy baptism, according to the Eng- 
lish ritual, may be divided into three parts: first, 
the introduction, which includes nearly one half of 
the office, extending from the beginning to the prayer 
which follows the exhortation after the gospel, in- 
clusively ; secondly, the preparatory office, including 
the renunciations and professions; and, thirdly, the 
action of the holy sacrament, and the conclusion. 


SECTION I. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE OFFICE. 


While it is certain that this portion of the bap- 
tismal office is excellently calculated to be placed in 
the position which it now occupies, it is nevertheless 
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true, that the introduction of the baptismal service 
was not originally derived from the rites celebrated 
at the time of baptism, but from those by which the 
candidate for baptism was made a catechumen, and 
thus prepared in due time to receive regeneration. 
During the primitive ages, those persons who desired 
to become Christians were first received into the class 
of catechumens, and gradually instructed in the doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity, according to the 
capacity of their faith and morals. Some form of 
admission to the class of catechumens was used in all 
churches at an early period ; and it seems most com- 
monly to have consisted of the imposition of hands, 
with prayer for the person®. To this in many places 
were added various rites; such as signing the fore- 
head of the candidate with the cross, the consecration 
and giving of salt, which was entitled the Sacrament 
of Catechumens*, repeated exorcisms, or prayers and 
adjurations to cast out the power of Satan, anoint+ 
ing with oil, and other mystical and figurative rites. 
In the course of many ages, when the Christian 
church had overspread the face of the world, and 


infidelity had become in 


© Bingham’s Antiquities, &c. 
book x. ch. 1. §. 2, 3. 

4 Concil. Carthag. 3. canon. 
5. ‘Per solemnissimos Pas- 
chales dies sacramentum cate- 
chumenis non detur, nisi soli- 
tum sal.” Augustine alludes 
to this custom thus: “Et quod 
accipiunt (catechumeni) quam- 
vis non sit corpus Christi; 
sanctum est tamen, et sanctius 
quam cibi quibus alimur, quo- 
niam sacramentum est.” Li- 
ber ii. de Peccatorum meritis, 
c. 26. The consecration of this 


most places extinct, the 


salt contained the following 
passage: “Exorcizo te crea- 
tura salis—ut in nomine sancte 
Trinitatis efficiaris salutare sa- 
cramentum ad effugandum ini- 
micum.” Manuale Sarisb. fok 
34. It also occurs in a sacra- 
mentary above nine hundred 
years old, referred to by Mar- 
tene, de Antiq. Eccl. Rit. tom. 
i. p. 40. The sacrament of 
salt was peculiar to the western 
churches, as we do not find 
any notice of it in the monu- 
ments of the eastern church. 
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form of admission to the class of catechumens was 
from a veneration for old customs, in many places 
conjoined to the office of baptism, and administered 
at the same time with it to the candidates for that 
sacrament, whether they were infants or not®. It is 
not easy to determine the exact reasons which in- 
duced the practice of admitting zzfants as catechu- 
mens before they received baptism ; it is probable 
that the custom was recent, and proceeded in a great 
degree from want of consideration, and ignorance of 
the original of ecclesiastical rites. It is, however, a 
certain fact, that at the period when our offices were 
revised, in the reign of king Edward the Sixth, the 
church of England had been accustomed to perform 
the rite of making the infant a catechumen imme- 
diately before it was baptized. For we find in the 
manuals of the churches of Salisbury and York, that 
the office of baptism commenced with the “ Ordo ad 
“ catechumenum faciendum.” This o7do contained all 
the ancient rites of making a catechumen, including 
signing with the cross, imposition of hands, bene- 
diction and giving of the sacrament of salt; and 
finally, the officiating minister took the infant by 
the hand, and introduced him into the church as a 
complete catechumen’. From this ordo, which (as 


any distinction, under the title 


© This may be seen in the 
of “Ordo Baptismi Parvulo- 


manuals of the churches of Sa- 


lisbury and York, the latter of 
which places the title of ‘‘ Bap- 
tismus Puerorum” at the top of 
each page, both of the office 
for making a catechumen, and 
the actual office of baptism. 
The Roman ritual also, pub- 
lished by order of Paul the 
Fifth, bishop of Rome, com- 
bines the two offices, without 


rum.” It seems from the ofz 
fices of the oriental churches; 
published by Assemani in the 
three first volumes of the Co- 
dex Liturgicus, that something 
of the same kind has occurred 
amongst them. 

f Manuale Sarisb. fol. 33— 
36. Manuale Eboracens. 
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I have observed) immediately preceded baptism, the 
revisers of our ritual chiefly derived the introductory 
part of the office of baptism. In this part of the 
office, as first revised, were contained the rite of 
signing with the cross, and the exorcism ; and at the | 
end of it, the priest was to “ take one of the child- 
* ren by the right hand, the others being brought 
“after him, and coming into the church toward the 
* font,” to repeat a certain benediction®. On further 
consideration, the revisers of the English ritual did 
not think it advisable to retain any of these rites in 
the introductory part of the office of baptism. Nor 
was it proper that they should have retained them. 
For if they be regarded as a portion of the baptismal 
office, they are comparatively modern rites, and are 
never mentioned by the Fathers. And if they be 
regarded as forming the office for making a catechu- 
men, it appears to be perfectly unnecessary to use 
them in infant baptism, because, though infants may 
receive remission of sins and divine grace by bap- 
tism, they cannot be instructed im the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity, and therefore cannot really 
be catechumens. And nearly the same reason will 
justify the omission of these rites in the introduc- 
tion to adult baptism. For the ancient catechetical 
discipline of the church being extinct, it is useless 
to continue ceremonies which have no longer any 
meaning; and at all events men were not baptized 
immediately after they were made catechumens, as 
is now the case in the Roman ritual. However, as 
the prayers which accompanied these ceremonies at 
the first revision of the English ritual were very 


€ Prayer Book, 1549. Public Baptism, fol. 3. 
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good, it was not thought expedient to remove them. 
So that to the present day the introduction to the 
office of baptism derives its origin, in some measure, 
from the ancient office for making a catechumen. 
From the custom of considering the office for 
making catechumens as a portion of the baptismal 
office, it happened that the corresponding introduc- 
tion of the revised English ritual, when it received 
several alterations or additions of prayers and ex- 
hortations, assumed much more of the appearance 
of a portion of the baptismal office than it had for- 
merly possessed. In the ancient offices the priest 
prayed that “the child might advance from day to 
« day, that he might be made fit to obtain the grace 
“ of baptism.” This evidently inferred that baptism 
was not yet to be conferred for some time longer. 
In the revision of the office, baptism was spoken of 
throughout, as then and there to be administered. 
The office is preceded by an inquiry whether the 
child hath been already baptized or not. This 
question is also directed by the ancient manuals of 
the churches of Salisbury and York®. After this 
the priest commences an address or preface to the 
congregation, inviting them to pray for the child. 
We can perhaps scarcely find any parallel to this 
amongst the primitive rituals of the church, except 


_ £« Aperi ei Domine januam 
pietatis tux, ut signo sapien- 
tie tue imbutus omnium cu- 
piditatum foetoribus careat, et 
ad suavem odorem precepto- 
rum tuorum letus tibi in ec- 
clesia tua deserviat, et projiciat 
de die in diem, ut idoneus efli- 
ciatur accedere ad gratiam 
baptismi tui.” Manuale Sar. 


ad faciendum Catechumenum, 
fol. 33. 

gs “ Inprimis deferatur infans 
ad valvas ecclesize et inquirat 
sacerdos ab obstetrice utrum 
sit infans masculus an foemina. 
Deinde si infans fuerit baptiza- 
tus domi.” Man. Sar. fol. 33. ~ 
Man. Eborac. Baptism. Pueror. 
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in those of the churches of Gaul. The Gothic and an- 
cient Gallican liturgies or missals published by Tho- 
masius and Mabillon, prescribe an address or preface 
of this kind at the very commencement of the office 
of baptism®. It is true, that the following address 
does not coincide exactly in expressions with that 
of the English ritual, but still there is a general 
resemblance : and indeed we find that a very different 
address was used even in the Gallican church at 
another time or place. The collect which follows 
the address in the Gothic missal, bears also some 
resemblance to the collect which immediately fol- 


lows our address, as will be seen below. 


Dearly beloved, forasmuch 
as all men are conceived and 
born in sin; and that our Sa- 
viour Christ saith, None can 
enter into the kingdom of God, 
except he be regenerate and 
born anew of water and of the 
Holy Ghost ; I beseech you to 
call upon God the Father, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that of his bounteous mercy he 
will grant to this child that 
thing which by nature he 
cannot have; that he may be 
baptized with water and the 
Holy Ghost, and received into 
Christ’s holy church, and be 
made a lively member of the 
same. 


Auctorem ac reparatorem 
nostrum omnipotentem, fratres 
carissimi, qui ornamenta na- 
ture amissa per culpam, dig- 
natus est reparare per gra- 
tiam ; sub reverendo mysterii 
presentis officio suppliciter ex- 
oremus: ut aquis his virtutem 
transfundat, et ad peragendum 
sacratissime regenerationis ef- 
fectum presentia trinz majes- 
tatis adsistat: confringat et 
conterat super has aquas caput 
draconis: ut sub undis fecibus 
transactione secreta chirogra- 
phum pristinum evacuetur, et 
debitoribus cum Christo per 
baptismum consepultis, ita hic 
agatur mortis imitatio, ut sal- 
vatis perditis sola se sentiat in 
terris perditione. Per Domi- 
num, 





h Miss. Gothic. p. 247; Miss. 
Gall. vet. p. 362. Mabillon de 


Liturg. Gallicana. 
i Miss. Gallican. vet. ap. 
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Almighty and everlasting 
God, who of thy great mercy 
by the baptism of thy well- 
beloved Son Jesus Christ, in 
the river Jordan, didst sanctify 
water to the mystical washing 
away of sin; we beseech thee, 
for thine infinite mercies, that 
thou wilt mercifully look upon 
this child, wash him and sanc- 
tify him with the Holy Ghost : 
that he, being delivered from 
thy wrath, may be received 
into the ark of Christ’s church ; 
and being steadfast in faith, 
joyful through hope, and rooted 
in charity, may so pass the 
waves of this troublesome 
world, that finally he may 
come to the land of everlasting 
life, there to reign with thee 
world without end; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Introduction of the Office. 
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Deus qui Jordanin fontem 
pro animarum salute sancti- 
ficasti: descendat super aquas 
has Angelus benedictionis tue : 
ut quibus perfusi famuli tui, 
accipiant remissionem pecca- 
torum; ac renati ex aqua et 
Spiritu Sancto, devoti,tibi?ser- 
viant in eternum. Per Domi. 
numJ, . 


The next collect has been very anciently used in 


the English churches, since we find it in the ma- 
nuals of Salisbury and York; in these ritual books 
it occurs in the office for making a catechumen ; 
which, as I have observed, formed the first part of 
the baptismal service. It is also found in many 
ancient MSS. some of which seem to have been used 
nine hundred years ago‘. 


Mabillon, Lit. Gall. p. 362. 
I have printed this formulary 
as I found it, not thinking it 
advisable to alter the language 
of the original. 

j Miss. Gothicum, ibid. p. 
247. 


k « Ex duobus MSS. libris 
sacramentorum insignis eccle- 
sie Turonensis ante annos oc- 
tingentos(goo) exaratis.” Mar- 
tene de Antiq. Eccl. Rit. tom. 
i, p. 41. 
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Almighty and immortal God, 
the aid of all that need, the 
helper of all that flee to thee 
for succour, the life of them 
that believe, and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead; We call upon 
thee for this infant, that he, 
coming to thy holy baptism, 
may receive remission of his 
sins by spiritual regeneration. 
Receive him, O Lord, as thou 
hast promised by thy well-be- 
loved Son, saying, Ask, and ye 
shall have ; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you: So give now 
unto us that ask; let us that 
seek find ; open the gate unto 
us that knock ; that this in- 
fant may enjoy the everlasting 
benediction of thy heavenly 
washing, and may come to the 
eternal kingdom which thou 
hast promised by Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Baptism. 
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Deus, immortale presidium 
omnium postulantium, libera- 
tio supplicum, pax rogantium, 
vita credentium, resurrectio 
mortuorum ; te invoco super 
hune famulum tuum N. qui 
baptismi tui donum petens; 
eternam consequi gratiam spi- 
rituali regeneratione desiderat. 
Accipe eum Domine: et quia 
dignatus es dicere: Petite et 
accipietis: querite et invenie- 
tis: pulsate et aperietur vobis, 
petenti proemium porrige et 
januam pande pulsanti: ut 
zternam cecelestis lavacri be- 
nedictionem consecutus: pro- 
missa tui muneris regna per- 
cipiat. Qui vivis et regnas 
cum Deo Patre, in unitate Spi- 
ritus Sancti, Deus, per omnia 
seecula seeculorum. Amen}, 


The portion of St. Matthew’s Gospel, which is 


appointed to be used immediately after the preced- 
ing prayer, is also found in the introductory office 
for making a catechumen, according to the rites of 
the English churches of Salisbury and York. How 
long it may have been used in this place it is hard 
to determine, but a manuscript ritual of the church 
of Beauvais in France, 800 years old, directs a gos- 
pel to be read in this place™; and ina ritual of the 
monastery of Remiremont, written 700 years ago”, 


' Manuale Sarisb. fol. 34. 
Manuale Eborac. Baptism. Pu- 
eror. 


m Martene de Antiq. Eccl, 
Rit. tom. i. p. 43. 
2 Ibid. p. 44. 
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we may observe the same portion of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, which was used by the churches of Salisbury 
and York in ancient times, as it is by all the Eng- 


lish churches at present. 


The priest shall say, 

Hear the words of the Gos- 
pel, written by Saint Mark, in 
the tenth chapter, at the thir- 
teenth verse. 

They brought young chil- 
dren to Christ, that he should 
touch them ; and his disciples 
rebuked those that brought 
them. But when Jesus saw 
it, he was much displeased, 
and said unto them, Suffer the 
little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not; for 
of such is the kingdom of God. 


His dictis, dicat sacerdos, 
Dominus vobiscum. Resp. Et 
cum spiritu tuo. Sequentia 
sancti evangelii secundum Mat- 
theum. Resp. Gloria tibi Do- 
mine. In illo tempore, oblati 
sunt Jesu parvuli manus eis 
imponeret et oraret. Disci- 
puli autem ejus increpabant 
eos. Jesus autem ait illis, 
Sinite parvulos et nolite pro- 
hibere eos venire ad me: ta- 
lium est enim regnum ceelo- 
rum. Et cum imposuisset eis 
manum, abiit inde®, 


Verily I say unto you, Who- 
soever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall not enter there- 
in. And he took them up in 
his arms, put his hands upon 
them, and blessed them. 


The address and collect which follow the gospel, 
and terminate the introduction of the baptismal 
office, do not occur in the ancient offices of the 
English church, as far as I can perceive. How- 
ever, in annexing these forms to the office, the 
church only exercised that authority which had 
been delivered to her by the holy apostles ; namely, 
the power of adding such rites and prayers to the 
essential matter and form of the sacraments, as she 


° Manuale Sarisb. fol. 36. Man, Ebor. ut supra. 
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judged most suited to benefit and edify her chil- 
dren. 


SECTION II. 


THE RENUNCIATIONS. 


In the position of the renunciations and profes- 
sions the English ritual agrees with those of the 
patriarchates of Constantinople and Antioch. Ac- 
cording to the ancient rites of those churches, the 
renunciations and professions preceded the benedic- 
tion of the water? ; in the Roman and several other 
western rituals they followed the benediction’. The 
English order in this place may be compared with 
that of the Constantinopolitan ritual, where the re- 
nunciations and professions are made at the direc- 
tion of the bishop, in the course of a long exhorta- 
tion which he delivers before baptism is adminis- 
tered". In like manner the priest, according to the 
English ritual, delivers an address to the candi- 
dates for baptism, or their sponsors, in which he 
exhorts them to renounce the Devil, to believe God’s 
holy word, and obediently to keep his command- 
ments; and at the close of the exhortation the re- 
nunciations and professions are made according to 
his direction, 

It has been customary in the Christian church, 
from the most remote period, for the candidates for 
baptism to renounce the Devil and all his works 


P Goar, Rituale Gree. p. q Sacramentar. Gelasii Mu- 
338. 341. 350, &c. Apost. ratori Lit. Rom. Vet. tom. i. 
Const. lib. vii. c. 41, 42, 43. p.570. Miss. Gallican. Vet. 
See also the oriental rites in Mabillon de Lit. Gall. p. 364. 
the first volume of Assemani’s r Goar, Rituale Gree. p. 
Codex Liturgicus, at p. 158. 340, 341. 
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before they were admitted to that sacrament. Ter- 
tullian’, Cyprian, Ambrose, Basil, Jerome, Cyril of 
Jerusalem‘, and many other fathers and doctors of 
the church during the first four centuries, speak of 
this renunciation as an established and universal 
rite. 

In the fourth century the renunciation was made 
with great solemnity. Cyril of Jerusalem, speaking 
to those who had been recently baptized, said, “ First, 
“* you have entered into the vestibule of the baptistery, 
* and, standing towards the west, you have heard, 
** and been commanded, to stretch forth your hands, 
** and renounce Satan, as if he were present".” This 
rite of turning to the west at the renunciation of 
Satan is also spoken of by Jerome, Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, and Ambrose; and it was sometimes per- 
formed with exsufflations and other external signs 
of enmity to Satan, and rejection of him and his 
works. To the present day these customs remain 
in the patriarchate of Constantinople, where the 
candidates for baptism turn to the west to renounce 
Satan, stretching forth their hands, and using an 


s “ Aquam adituri, ibidem, 
sed et aliquanto prius in ec- 
clesia sub antistitis manu con- 
testamur nos renuntiare dia- 
bolo, et pompz et angelis 
ejus.” Tertullian. de Corona, 
¢. iii. p. 102.ed. Rigalt. 1664. 

t « Seculo renunciaveramus, 
cum baptizati sumus.” Cypr. 
Epist. ad Rogatianum. “ In- 
gressus es regenerationis sa- 
crarium, repete quod interro- 
gatus sis, recognosce quid re- 
sponderis. Renunciasti Dia- 
bolo et operibus ejus, mundo 


VOL. II. - 


et luxurie ejus ac voluptati- 
bus.” Ambros. de Initiatis, 
c. 2. * Renuncio tibi Diabolo, 
et pompz tue, et vitiis tuis, et 
mundo tuo, qui in maligno po- 
situs est.” Hieronymus, Com. 
in Matt. xv. 26. Cyril. Cate- 
chesis Mystag. I. 

U Elojetre mp@rov eis Toy mpo- 
avAtoy Tod Bartiornpiov oikoy, Kat 
mpos ras dvopas éoT@res nKovoare 
kal mpooetatrecOe éxreivery Thy 
xeipa, kal @s mapdvri ametarredbe 
t@ arava. Cyril. Cateches. 
Myst. 1. p. 278. ed. Milles. 
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exsufflation, as a sign of enmity against him’. And 
the Monophysites of Antioch and Jerusalem, Alex- 
andria and Armenia, also retain the custom of re- 
nouncing Satan with faces turned to the west”. 


EnGuLanp. Dost thou, in the 
name of this child, renounce 
the Devil and all his works, 
the vain pomp and glory of 
the world, with all covetous 
desires of the same, and the 
carnal desires of the flesh, so 
that thou wilt not follow, nor 
be led by them ? 

Answer. I renounce them 
all. 

Antiocw. Abrenuncio Sa- 
tane ego N. et omnibus ope- 
ribus ejus, et omni militie 
ejus, et omni cultui ejus, et 
omni pompe ejus, et omni er- 


rori ejus mundano et cuilibet 


ei consentienti eumque sec- 
tanti2. 

ALEXANDRIA. Abrenuncio, 
tibi Satana, et omnibus ope- 
ribus tuis immundis, et omni- 
bus demoniis tuis nequam, et 
ministris tuis malis, et omni 
virtuti tue, et sordido tuo fa- 
mulatui, et omnibus fraudibus 
tuis malignis et illecebris, et 


Gavut. Abrenuncias Satane, 
pompis seculi, et voluptatibus 
ejus? Respons. Abrenuncio*. 

Rome. Abrenuntias Satan ? 
Resp. Abrenuntio. Et omni- 
bus operibus ejus? Resp. Ab- 
renuntio. Et omnibus pompis 
ejus? Resp. Abrenuntio¥. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE. ’Arordo- 
gopat T@ Larava, xal war rois 
épyos avtov, kal mdon TH Aatpeia 
avrov, kal maou Tois Gyyeows av- 
Tov, Kal mdon Th Twopmy avrov. 
They repeat it thrice after the 
priest, and then he asks them, 
"Arerdfaobe +O Satara ; they re- 
ply, ’Amerafduebaz, 

JERUSALEM. ’Arordocopai co 
Zarava, kal maou Tois Epyows cov, 
kal mdon TH Topmh cov, Kai waon 
TH Aarpeia cou, 





Y Goar, Rituale Gree. p. 
338. 341. 

w Assemani, Codex Liturgic. 
tom. i. p. 237.158.172. 

x Mabillon de Liturgia Gall. 
p- 364. 

y Muratori Liturg. Rom. Vet. 
tom. i. p. 563. 


2 Goar, Rituale Grecum, p. 
341. 

* Assemani, Codex Liturg. 
tom. i. p. 237. 
Re He bie Hierosolym. Cate- 
chesis Mys . I. p. 279, &e. 
ed. Mille. noe 
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omni militiz tue, et omni po- 
testati tuo et reliquis omnibus 
impietatibus tuis. Ter dicit, 
Abrenuncio tibi¢. 


SECTION III. 


THE PROFESSION OF FAITH. 


The renunciation of Satan was always followed 
by a profession of faith in Christ, as it is now in 
the English ritual. However, different churches 
adopted different rules as to the time at which this 
profession was made. In the eastern churches of 
Constantinople, Antioch, &c. the profession was 
made immediately after the renunciation, as it is 
in the English ritual. In the Roman church, ac- 
cording to the sacramentary of Gelasius, the renun- 
ciation was made some time before the office of 
baptism, which only contained the profession’. The 
promise of obedience and faith in Christ was made 
by the catechumens and sponsors with their faces 
turned towards the east, as we learn from Cyril of 
Jerusalem® and many other writers. 

Tertullian speaks of the profession of faith made 
at baptism, in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
and in the church’. Cyprian mentions the interro- 
gation, “ Dost thou believe in eternal life, and re- 
* mission of sins through the holy church®.” Euse- 


¢ Assemani, Codex Liturg. 
tom. i. p. 158. 

d Sacramentar. Gelasii Mu- 
ratori Lit. Rom. Vet. tom. i. 
p- 563-570. 

e Cyril. Hieros. Cat. Myst. 
i; ¥ 283. ed. Milles. 

f Tertullian. de Baptismo, 
c. 6. “Quum autem sub tri- 
bus et testatio fidei et sponsio 


salutis pignerentur, necessario 
adjicitur ecclesiz mentio: quo- 
niam ubi tres, id est, Pater, et 
Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus, ibi 
ecclesia, que trium corpus est.” 
p- 226. 

& “Sed et ipsa interrogatio 
quee fit in baptismo, testis est 
veritatis. Nam cum dicimus, 
credis in vitam eternam, et 
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bius and many other Fathers also speak of the 
profession of faith made at this time®; and it is 
especially noted in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
which were written in the east at the end of the 
third, or beginning of the fourth, century". The 
profession of faith in the eastern churches has gene- 
rally been made by the sponsor, or the person to be 
baptized, not in the form of answers to questions, 
but by repeating the creed after the priest’. In the 
western churches the immemorial custom has been, 
for the priest to interrogate the candidate for bap- 
tism, or his sponsor, on the principal articles of the 
Christian faith. The profession was made in this 
manner in Gaul, as we find by the ancient Gallican 
missal, which was used before the introduction of 
the Roman liturgy and offices into Francej. We - 
also find that it was customary in Africa, by the 
testimony of Cyprian; and the ancient offices of the 
Roman church exhibit the same. 


Dost thou believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth? 

And in Jesus Christ his only 
Son our Lord? And that he 
was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost; born of the Virgin 
Mary ; that he suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 


N. Credis in Deum Patrem 
omnipotentem, Creatorem ceeli 
et terre ? 

Respondeant. Credo. 

Item Sacerdos. Credis et in 
Jesum Christum Filium ejus 
unicum, Dominum nostrum na- 
tum et passum? 

Respondeant. Credo. 





remissionem peccatorum per 
sanctam ecclesiam? Intelligi- 
mus remissionem peccatorum 
non nisi in ecclesia dari.” 
Cypr. Epist. ad Episcop. Nu- 
mid. 

& Euseb. Epist. ad Cesari- 
enses ap. Socrat. lib. i. c. 8. 


August. Conf. lib. viii. c. 2. 
h Apost. Const. lib. vii. c. 
2. 
i Ibid. Cyril. Cat. Mysta- 
gog. I. p. 283. edit. Milles. 
Goar, Rituale Gree. p. 341. 
j Miss. Gall. Vet. Mabillon 
de Lit. Gal. p. 364. 
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dead, and buried; that he 
went down into hell, and also 
did rise again the third day ; 
that he ascended into heaven, 
and sitteth at the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty ; 
and from thence shall come 
again at the end of the world, 
to judge the quick and the 
dead? 

And dost thou believe in 
the Holy Ghost ; the holy Ca- 
tholic Church; the Commu- 
nion of Saints ; the Remission 
of sins; the Resurrection of 
the flesh ; and everlasting life 
after death? 

Answer. All this I stead- 
fastly believe. 


Concluding Questions, &c. 
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Item Sacerdos. Credis et in 
Spiritum Sanctum, sanctam 


Ecclesiam Catholicam, Sanc- 
torum communionem, Remis- 


sionem peccatorum, carnis Re- 

surrectionem, et vitam eter- 

nam post mortem ? 
Respondeant. Credo, 


SECTION IV. 


THE CONCLUDING QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


The first interrogation and answer after the pro- 
fession of faith do not occur, as far as J am aware, 
in the rituals of any of the eastern churches, but 
they have long been used in the west. A manu- 
script of the church of Rheims in France, written 
a thousand years ago, contains this form, as does 


k Manuale Sarisburiens. fol. 
43. See also Gelasii Sacram. 
Muratori, tom. i. p. 570. Many 
western rituals, however, gave 
the questions at greater length, 
including all the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed ; for example, 
the sacramentary of Bobio, 
written before the year 800. 
See Muratori, Liturg. Rom. 


Vet. tom. ii. p. 851. See also 
another sacramentary, 1000 
years old, in Martene de An- 
tiq. Eccl. Rit. tom. i. p. 176. 
The candidates for baptism, 
or their sponsors, repeat the 
Constantinopolitan Creed on 
this occasion in the eastern 
churches. 
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another MS. above nine hundred years old'; and 
the English offices have long interposed it between 
the profession of faith and the administration of 
baptism. We do not, however, find this interroga- 
tion in the sacramentaries of Gelasius or Gregory, 
nor in the most ancient monuments of the Gallican 
church. 


Wilt thou be baptized in 
this faith ? 
Answer. That is my desire. 


Item Sacerdos. Vis bapti- 
zari ? 
Respondeant. Volo™. 


The succeeding promise of obedience is of very 
great antiquity. Justin Martyr says that those who 
were to be baptized promised that they would live 
according to the rules of Christianity". The Apo- 
stolical Constitutions, written about the end of the 
third century, appoint a promise of obedience, to be 
made after the renunciation of Satan, as the church 
of England does; but this promise precedes the 
profession of faith in the Constitutions®. 

The form of promising obedience in the eastern 
churches, as we learn from the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions, and the rituals of the churches of Constan- 
tinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, together with the 
testimonies of Chrysostom, Basil, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, and others?, consisted of a solemn adoption of 
the service of Christ, and was generally conveyed 


1 Martene de Antiq. Eccl. 
Rit. tom. i. p. 180. 192. 

m Manuale Sarisb. fol. 43. 

2 "Ooo dv meOdou Kal miored- 
ow adn ravra Ta Of? Hypa d- 
dackdpeva kal Reydpeva eivat, Kai 
Brody obras Sivacba bmi xvavrat, 
edxeo bai re kat aiteiy ynorevovtes 
Tapa Tov Geov tev mponpaprnpe- 
voy aherw bi8deKovrat, Hudy cuv- 


evxopévey Kal cuvynorevévTev av- 
Tots. éreira dyovrat bp’ nav evOa 
vdwp ori, Kal tpdmoy dvayevyn- 
Gews Ov Kal Hpets avTOL dvayevyy- 
Onpev, dvayervavra. Justin Mar- 
tyr, Apol.i. p. 88. ed. Thirlby. 

© Apost.Const. lib. vii. ¢. 42. 

P Bingham’s Antiquities, b. ii. 
c. 7. §. 6. 
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in very few words ; such as, “I give myself up to 
“ the government of Christ.” The form of question 
and answer in which the promise of obedience in 
the English ritual is conveyed, has been adopted 
in order to preserve uniformity with the renuncia- 
tions and professions, which have from time imme- 
morial been made in that form by the English and 
all other western churches. 


Eneianp. Wilt thou then ALEXANDRIA. Confiteor te 


obediently keep God’s holy 
will and commandments, and 
walk in the same all the days 


of thy life? 
Answer. I will. 
AnTiocH. Consentio tibi 


Christe Deus ego N. et omni 
doctrine, que a te divinitus 
tradita est per Prophetas, Apo- 


Christe Deus noster, et omnes 
leges tuas salutares, et omnem 
religionem tuam vivificam, et . 
omnia opera tua, que vitam 
impertiuntur'. 
CoNSTANTINOPLE, Kai ovv- 
.. + Inter- 
rogat eos, Suverdgacbe TH Xpi- 
or@ ; Et dicunt, Suveragdpebas, 


Tdooopa TE XpioT@ « 


stolos, et Sanctos Patres. Con- 
fiteor et credo, et baptizor in 
te, et Patre tuo, et in Spiritu 
tuo vivo et Sancto4. 


SECTION V. 


THE BENEDICTION AND CONSECRATION OF THE WATER. 


_ We have now considered all the preparatory parts 
of the office of Baptism. These parts were some- 
times separated by an interval of time from the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament; but the remainder 
of the office has most commonly been all repeated at 
the same time. The part of the English baptismal 
office which I consider at present, consists of bene- 
dictions of the candidate for baptism, and of the 

4 Rituale Syrorum, Assema- 


ni, Codex Lit. tom. i. p. 238. 
r Rituale Copt. Assemani, 


Codex Liturg. tom. i. p. 159. 
S$ Goar, Rituale Gree. p. 
341. 
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water prepared for the administration of the sacra- 
ment. We find in many ancient rituals that these 
benedictions were conveyed in a form which bore a 
near resemblance to that of the eucharist. Thus in 
the Gallican church the benediction was preceded 
by the form of Sursum corda, “ Lift up your hearts,” 
&c. and then began, “It is very meet and right, O 
* holy Lord, Father Almighty, eternal God,” &e. It 
then proceeded to commemorate the mercies of God 
in a thanksgiving, in the course of which God ‘was 
implored to sanctify the water, and send down his 

Holy Spirit, and to confer yarious benefits on those 
who were to be baptized therein‘. The benediction 
of the font in the church of Constantinople is made 
in a manner similar to that just described, except 
that it does not begin with Sursum corda*. In like 
manner we find the benediction of the font and so- 
lemn prayers in the church of Antioch to have 
begun with thanksgiving, and afterwards proceeded 
to prayer, benediction, and invocation of the Holy 
Spirit’. In the patriarchate of Alexandria the con- 
secration of the font begins with Sursum corda, &c. 
then the priest makes a thanksgiving, as in the 
liturgy, or eucharist, in the course of which the 
deacon commands those that sit to arise, and look 
towards the east; and, at the close, the people all 
repeat Tersanctus. And then the priest proceeds 
to pray for the Holy Spirit to bless the water, and 
those that are to be baptized. therein, and to give 
them remission of their sins, and regeneration, &c. 


t Missale Gothicum, Mabil- Vet. tom. ii. p. 849. 
lon, Lit. Gallican. p- 247. Mis- « Goar, Rituale Grecum, 
sale Gallican. vetus, ibid. T. p-354. 
363. Sacramentar. Gallican. Vv Rituale Syr. Assemani, Co- 
Bobiense, Muratori Lit. Rom. dex Liturg. tom. ii. p, 218. 
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At the close of this prayer and consecration the 
people all repeat the Lord’s Prayer”. All this bears 
a remarkable similarity to the eastern liturgies. 
However, we do not find, in the ancient sacrament- 
ary of Gelasius, that the benediction of the font 
much resembled that of the eucharist*. Nor does 
the similarity appear in the sacramentary of Gregory 
the Great’. However, in subsequent times the be- 
nediction in the Roman church, and in several other 
western churches, was preceded by the form of 
Sursum corda, &c.*; which custom may perhaps 
have been derived from the eastern churches, or 
from the churches of Gaul. In most of the old 
rituals we find that the font was hallowed with va- 
rious ceremonies besides prayer. It was customary 
to make the sign of the cross, as we learn from the 
testimony of Chrysostom, Augustine, and Pseudo- 
Dionysius*. The Roman church, and the mono- 
physites of Armenia, pour chrism, or holy ointment 
composed of oil and balsam, into the water. The 
church of Constantinople does not». Various other 
rites have been devised by the Christian churches, 
some of which are used in one place, and some in 


w Rituale Copt. Alexandrin. 
Assemani, Codex Liturg. tom. 
ii. p. 159—176. Compare this 
with the canon of the Coptic 
liturgy of Basil, Renaudot, Li- 
turg. Oriental. Collectio, tom. 
i. p. 13, &e. 

x Sacramentar. Gelasii, Mu- 
ratori, tom. i. p. 568, &c. 

y Sacramentar. Gregorii a 
Menard. p. 71. 

z Martene de Antiq. Eccl. 
» Rit. tom. i. p. 176. 185. 189. 
Missale Rom. p. 176. 

a Chrysost. Hom. 54. al. 55. 


in Matt. p. 475. ed. Commelin. 
Tldvra 80 avrov redeirae Ta Kal? 
pas’ Kav dvayevynOnvat 8én, orav- 
pos mapayivera, &c. Augustin. 
Hom. 27. olim 50. tom. x. p. 
175. ‘“Quia Baptismus, id est, 
aqua salutis, non est salutis, 
nisi Christi nomine consecrata, 
qui pro nobis sanguinem fudit, 
cruce ipsius aqua signatur.” 
See also Dionys. de Hierarch. 
Eccl. c. 2. 

b Assemani, tom. ii. p. 207. 
note I. 
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another. But every church is to be left to her own 
liberty as to the rites of consecration; for not only 
do we find, from the Apostolical ‘Constitutions, that 
the consecration of the water was originally made 
only by prayer‘, as it is in the English ritual; but 
it has always been held by orthodox divines, that 
the sanctification of the water is not necessary to 
the effectual administration of the sacrament of 
regeneration. 

The following benedictions as to substance are 
found in the most ancient monuments of the eastern 
and western churches; and the form in which they 
are conveyed, according to which, the response of 
Amen frequently occurs, is visible, not only in all 
the most ancient western benedictions of the people, 
but in the office for consecrating the water in the 
Alexandrian church‘, 

It is worthy of notice, that the English ritual, in 
directing that the water should be sanctified for 
every occasion on which baptism is to be adminis- 
tered, is supported by the ancient and immemorial 
practice of the churches of Constantinople, Antioch, 
and the other eastern churches®. The Roman church 
. only appoints the water to be changed, and new 
water to be consecrated, when that which has been 
in the font becomes unfit for use‘. 


O merciful God, grant that Domine Deus eterne.. . fiat 
the old Adam in this childmay _ locus iste dignus, in quem Spi- 
be so buried, that the new ritus Sanctus influat: sepelia- 





¢ Apost. Const. lib. vii. c. © Goar, Rit. Gree. p. 352, 


3° 353- 
* Rituale Alexandrin. Copt. f Rituale] Romanum, p. 6. 
Assemani, tom. ii. p. 173. de Materia Baptismi. 
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man may be raised up in him. 
Amen. 

Grant that all carnal affec- 
tions may die in him, and that 
all things belonging to the Spi- 
rit may live and grow in him. 
Amen. 

Grant that he may have 
power and strength to have 
victory, and to triumph, against 
the Devil, the world, and the 
flesh. Amen. 

Grant that whosoever is here 
dedicated to thee by our office 
and ministry may also be en- 
dued with heavenly virtues, 
and everlastingly rewarded, 
through thy mercy, O blessed 
Lord God, who dost live, and 
govern all things, world with- 
out end. Amen. 

Almighty, everliving God, 
whose most dearly beloved Son 
Jesus Christ, for the forgive- 
ness of our sins, did shed out 
of his most precious side both 
water and blood; and gave 
commandment to his disciples, 
that they should go teach all 
nations, and baptize them in 
the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost ; 

Regard, we beseech thee, the 
supplications of thy congrega- 
tion ; sanctify this water to 
the mystical washing away of 
sin; and grant that this child, 
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tur hic illic Adam vetus, re- 
surgat novus : 

Moriatur omne quod carnis 
est, resurgat omne quod Spi- 
ritus... 


. .. Quicumque hic renun- 
ciaverint Diabolo, da eis tri- 
umphare de mundo. Qui te in 
hoc loco invocaverit, tu eum 
cognoscas in regno... 

Quicumque hic se sibi nega- 
verit, te lucrifaciat: et per 
ministerium nostrum, et mys- 
terium tuum consecratus tibi 
populus, zternis ad te premiis 
consecretur. Per Dominum 
nostrum Jesum Christum &. 


Benedico te (sc. aquam) et 
per Jesum Christum Filium 
ejus unicum Dominum nostrum 
...qui te una cum sanguine 
de latere suo produxit, et dis- 
cipulis suis jussit ut credentes 
baptizarentur in te, dicens, ite 
docete omnes gentes, bapti- 
zantes eos in nomine Patris, et 
Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. 


Hee nobis precepta servan- 
tibus, tu Deus omnipotens, cle- 
mens adesto, tu benignus aspi- 
ce, tu has simplices aquas tuo 
ore benedicito, ut preter na- 





$ Missale Gallican. Vetus, apud Mabillon de Liturg. Gall. 
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now to be baptized therein, 
may receive the fulness of thy 
grace, and ever remain in the 
number of thy faithful and elect 
children ; through Jesus Christ 
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turalem emundationem, quam 
lavandis possunt adhibere cor- 
poribus, sint etiam purificandis 
mentibus efficacesh. Adimple 
eum (puerum) gratia Spiritus 


tui Sancti. . . ne sit filius car- 
nis, sed filius thalami tui nup- 
tialis, et heres regni tui in- 
amissibilis atque perennisi. 


our Lord. Amen. 


SECTION VI. 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF BAPTISM. 


The churches of Constantinople, Antioch, and 
Alexandria, have from time immemorial adminis- 
tered the sacrament of baptism immediately after 
the water was consecrated); and the English ritual 
has appointed the same order. According to the 
ancient customs of the Roman church, represented 
in the sacramentary of Gregory, the profession of 
faith occurs between the hallowing of the water 
and the administration of the sacramentk. We find 
that this custom has been long used in the Roman 
church; since the sacramentary of Gelasius, A. D. 
494, appointed the confession of faith to be made 
immediately before baptism, though the renuncia- 
tions were made some hours before!. The English 
ritual appoints baptism to be administered “in the 
* name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
** Holy Ghost,” which was the form directed by our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and which has ever been used 


j Goar, Rit. Gree. p. 355. 
Sacr. Gregorii, p. 72. Sacr. Assemani, tom, ii. p. 225. 180. 
Gelasii, Muratori, tom. i. p. k Menard. Sacr. Gregorii, 
569. p- 73- 

' Rituale Copt. Alexandrin. 1 Muratori, tom. i. Sacr. Ge- 
Assemani, tom. ii. p. 151. lasii, p. 570. 


h Manuale Sarisb. fol. 41. 
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by the Christian church. We find indeed from an- 
cient rituals, that certain additions were made to 
these words in some churches, but the substance of 
the words used by the English church is found in 


all the Christian rituals. 


Eneuanp. N. I baptize thee 
in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE. Barriferat 
6 dodAos rod Geod 6 Seiva. eis rd 
dvoua rod Ilarpds, kal tov viod, 
kal rod ayiov Ivevparos. Nov at 
del Kal cis Tovs ai@vas Tay aidver. 
*Apny™, 

ALEXANDRIA. Ego te baptizo 
N. in nomine Patris. Amen. 
Ego te baptizo N. in nomine 
Filii. Amen. Ego te baptizo 
N. in nomine Spiritus Sancti. 
Amen®. 

Armenia. N. Baptizatur in 
nomine Patris et Filii et Spi- 
ritus Sancti. Redemptus san- 
guine Christi a servitute pec- 
catorum, consequitur liberta- 
tem adoptionis filiorum Patris 
ceelestis, ut fiat cohzres Christi, 
et templum Spiritus Sancti, 
nunc et semper, et in scula 
seeculorum®. 


Gaut. Baptizo te credentem 
in nomine Patris, et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti; ut habeas vi- 
tam eternam in secula secu- 
lorumP.—Another form. Bap- 
tizo te Jil. in nomine Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus Sancti in re- 
missionem peccatorum ; ut ha- 
beas vitam xternam. Amen4. 

Anriocu. Baptizatur N. in 
nomine Patris. Amen. Et Fi- 
lii. Amen. Et Spiritus vivi et 
Sancti in vitam seculi seculo- 
rum’, 

Rome. Et ego te baptizo in 
nomine Patris, et Filii et Spi- 
ritus Sanctis. 

CuatpzA. Ego baptizo te 
N. serve Christi, in nomine 
Patris. Respondent. Amen. Et 
Filii. Respondent. Amen. Et 
Spiritus Sancti in secula. Re- 


spondent. Amen‘. 





m Goar, Rit. Gree. p. 355. 

n Rituale Copt. Alexandrin. 
Assemani, Codex Liturg. tom. 
ii. p. 180. 

© Rituale Armen. Assemani, 
Codex Liturgic. tom. ii. p. 200. 

P Missale Gallican. Vetus, 
Mabillon, Liturg. Gall. p. 364. 


4 Missale Gothicum, Mabil- 
lon, Lit. Gall. p. 248. 

r Rituale Syrorum Assema- 
ni, Codex, tom. ii. p. 225. 

8 Sacr. Gregorii, p. 73. 

t Rituale Chaldezor. Nesto- 
rian. ac Malabaror. Assemani, 
Codex Liturg. tom. ii. p. 212. 
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SECTION VIL. 


SIGNING WITH THE CROSS. 


We learn from Tertullian that the Christians 
were accustomed to sign their foreheads with the 
sign of the cross in all the actions of their lives"; 
and it may well be supposed that such a custom 
would be also employed in religious offices and 
prayers. Accordingly we find that this sign was 
made in some part of almost every Christian office. 
Omitting, however, all consideration of the use of 
this sign in the liturgy, and other parts of divine 
service, let us notice briefly the accounts which we 
have of the sign of the cross, as used in the rites of 
baptism. The sign of the cross was made on those 
persons who in primitive times were admitted to 
the class of catechumens, and it was often repeated 
during the course of their instruction’. The can- 
didates for baptism in the eastern church about the 
fourth century were three times signed in the fore- 
head, before the water was consecrated, and bap- 
tism administered”. In many churches also the 
water was consecrated with the sign of the cross, 
and prayer*. It is manifest from this, that in pri- 
mitive times the sign of the cross was not only made 
on the forehead of the elect at the time of baptism, 
but was used very often in other ways. It does not 


u « Ad omnem progressum 
atque promotum, ad omnem 
aditum et exitum, ad vestitum, 
ad calceatum, ad lavacra, ad 
mensas, ad lumina, ad cubi- 
lia, ad sedilia, queecumque nos 
conversatio exercet, frontem 
crucis signaculoterimus,” Ter- 


tull. de Corona Militis, c. 3. 


vy See Bingham’s Antiqui- 
ties, book x. c. 1. §. 3. and ¢. 2. 
§. 8. 

w Dionys. Hierarch. Eccl. 
©, 26 

x See Dionysius Areop. Au- 
gustin. and Chrysostom, cited 
by Bingham, book ii. c. Io. 
§. 3. 
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seem that any of the most ancient rituals appointed 
the sign of the cross to be made on the forehead of 
the person exactly at the time which the English 
ritual directs. The position of this consignation 
may therefore be regarded as originally peculiar to 
the churches of the British empire, though the act 
itself is probably not more recent than the apostoli- 
cal age. The form of words with which the priest 
is directed to administer this rite in the English 
ritual is not devoid of resemblance to forms used in 


several ancieut rituals on similar occasions. 


ENGLAND. We receive this 
child into the congregation of 
Christ’s flock, and do sign him 
with the sign of the cross, in 
token that hereafter he shall 
not be ashamed to confess the 
faith of Christ crucified, and 
manfully to fight under his 
banner against sin, the world, 
and the Devil ; and to continue 
Christ’s faithful soldier andser- 
vant unto his life’s end. Amen. 

Sarum. Trado tibi signacu- 
lum Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
—ut in fide catholica perma- 
neas, et habeas vitam eternam, 
et vivas in secula seculorum. 
Amen). 


Bosro. Accipe signum cru- 
cis tam in fronte quam in corde. 
Semper esto fidelis. Templum 
Deiingredere—Cole Deum Pa- 
trem omnipotentem, et Jesum 
Christum filium ejus, qui ven- 
turus est judicare vivos et mor- 
tuos, et seculum per ignem, 
cum Spiritu Sancto in secula 
seculorum 2, 

CONSTANTINOPLE. SypetoOn- 
tT 6 oTavpos Tov povoyevovs gov 
viod év tH Kapdia Kal trois diado- 
yopois avrov, eis rd pevyew riv 
paraidrnra Tov Kéopov, Kal macav 
Thy mwovnpay émBovdyv rod éx- 
Opod, axodoveiy Sé rois mpooray- 
paci cov, 





y Manuale Sarisb. fol. 37. 
See also Martene, tom. i. p. 
194, who quotes it from a MS. 
of Jumiege in France, written 
A. D. 1032. 


Z Missale Bobiense, 1100 


years old, Muratori Lit. Rom. 
Vet. tom. ii. p. 848. Martene 
de Antiq. Eccl. Rit. tom. i. 
Pp- 37: 

@ Goar, Rituale Grec. p. 
321. 
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SECTION VIII. 
CONCLUSION OF THE OFFICE. 


The administration of baptism was succeeded by 
various rites in the primitive church. In Gaul, 
Spain, and Milan, the priest washed the feet of the 
newly baptized»; but this ceremony has long be- 
come obsolete in all parts of the Christian church. 
At this time also the newly baptized received a taste 
of milk and honey®, and were clothed in white gar- 
ments“. But the former of these rites has long been 
extinct in almost all parts of the church®, and the 
English church has not deemed it expedient to con- 
tinue the latter. Formerly also, confirmation fol- 
lowed immediately after baptism’. And in the 
eastern churches, where presbyters are permitted to 
confirm, the same custom prevails to the present 
day. But as the discipline of the western churches 
has not so far relaxed as to concede to presbyters 
the power of administering confirmation ordinarily, 
it became necessary that when they administered 
baptism, confirmation should be deferred to some 
future time, when the bishop was present. 


b See Bingham’s Antiquities, 
book xii. ch. 4. sect. 10. Com- 
pare Miss. Goth. p. 231 ; Miss. 
Gall. Vet. p. 364; Mabillon, 
Liturg. Gallican. This rite was 
abolished in Spain by the coun- 
cil of Eliberis. 

¢ Tertullian deCorona Mili- 
tis, c. ili. p. 102, speaks of this 
as one of the ancient traditions 
of the church. It is also men- 
tioned by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and Jerome, &c. See 
Bingham, book xii. ch. 4. §. 6. 


d See Bingham ut supra §. 1. 
This custom is still preserved 
in some degree in many rituals 
of the east and west. 

€ I say almost all, because 
the Athiopians or Abyssinians 
still retain this and many other 
rites of immenseantiquity. See 
Ludolfi Hist. A2thiopic. lib. iii. 
ce. 6. N°. 34. 

f See Bingham, b. xii. ¢..1. 
& Goar, Rit. Gree. p. 355, 
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The conclusion of the office of baptism resembles 
that described in the Apostolical Constitutions, where 
the newly baptized are directed to repeat the Lord’s 


Prayer and another concluding prayer®. 


An order 


also, somewhat similar to ours, is observable in the 
monuments of the ancient Gallican church. 


Seeing now, dearly beloved 
brethren, that this child is re- 
generate, and grafted into the 
body of Christ’s church, let us 
give thanks unto Almighty 
God for these benefits; and 
with one accord make our 
prayers unto him, that this 
child may lead the rest of his 
life according to this begin- 
ning. 

Our Father which art in 
heaven, hallowed, &c. 


We yield thee hearty thanks, 
most merciful Father, that it 
hath pleased thee to regenerate 
this infant with thy Holy Spirit, 
to receive him for thine own 
child by adoption, and to in- 
corporate him into thy holy 
church. And humbly we be- 
seech thee to grant, that he 
being dead unto sin, and living 
unto righteousness, and being 


Laudes et gratias Domino 
referamus, fratres dilectissimi, 
quod augere dignatus est ec- 
clesiz sua congregationem per 
caros nostros, qui modo bap- 
tizati sunt. Petamus ergo de 
Domini misericordia ut baptis- 
mum sanctum, quod accepe- 
runt, illibatum, inviolatum, et 
immaculatum perferant ante 
tribunal Christi. 


Domine Deus omnipotens, 
famulos tuos, quos jussisti re- 
nasci ex aqua et Spiritu Sanc- 
to; conserva in eis baptismum 
sanctum quod acceperunt, et 
in nominis tui sanctificationem 
perficere dignare, ut proficiat 
in illos gratia tua semper, et 
quod te ante donante suscepe- 
runt, vite sue integritate cus- 
todiant '. 





h Apost. Const. lib. vii. c. 
44, 45- 

i Miss. Bobiense ante annos 
1100. scriptum. Muratori Lit. 
Rom. Vet. tom. ii. p. 852. 

This may also be compared 
with the prayer in the ritual 
of the monophysites of An- 


Vv OL. EE 


tioch. ‘‘ Deus qui redemptio- 
nem per Christum tuum tribu- 
isti nobis, et dedisti huic fa- 
mulo tuo, qui baptizatus est, 
regenerationem per Spiritum 
tuum sanctum. Tu Domine, 
hominum amator, adjuva et 
conserva eum in_ sanctitate, 


O 
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buried with Christ in his death, 
may crucify the old man, and 
utterly abolish the whole body 
of sin; and that as he is made 
partaker of the death of thy 
Son, he may also be partaker 
of his resurrection; so that 
finally, with the residue of thy 
holy church, he may be an in- 
heritor of thine everlasting 
kingdom ; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

The office of baptism is followed by an exhorta- 
tion addressed to the sponsors, instructing them in 
their duties towards the child recently baptized. 
The ancient offices of the churches of Salisbury and 
York appointed a similar exhortation to be made on 
the same occasion). What may be the antiquity of 
this custom I know not. Nor have I observed a 
similar order in any of the western offices, except in 
those of the English church, and in an ancient ritual 
of the church of Limoges in France, published by 


Martene*. 
SECTION IX. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRIVATE BAPTISM. 


The catholic church has always been accustomed to 
permit the private baptism of persons who are unable 
from sickness to receive that sacrament in public. In 
such cases of necessity baptism was administered with 


fulgentem lumine tuo, et coram 
sacro altari tuo adstantem:: 
dignum effice eum beatitudine 
tua ceelesti; quoniam glorio- 
sum est nomen tuum, semper- 
que benedictum, nunc et sem- 
per et in secula seculorum.” 
Ordo sacri baptismatis auctore 


Severo patriarcha Antiocheno 
monophysita. Assemani, Cod. 
Lit. tom. ii. p. 305. 

j Manuale Sarisb. fol. 43. 
Manuale Eboracens. ad finem 
baptismi. 

Martene, tom, i, p. 208. 
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very few forms, and often consisted of nothing more 
than the affusion of water on the person baptized, 
with a repetition of the words of baptism. It is un- 
necessary for me to enter on the discussion relative 
to the proper ministers of baptism, which has been 
treated with his usual learning by Bingham, in his 
Scholastical History of Lay-Baptism. The church 
of England has not encouraged the practice of bap- 
tizing children by the hands of laymen or women, 
even in urgent cases. But it cannot with reason be 
apprehended, that infants who depart before baptism 
can be administered, are without the benefits of that 
sacrament; because the catholic church has always 
held that the wish to receive baptism is sufficient in 
a case of necessity ; and if the church who hath the 
power of administering this sacrament, be prevented 
by the visitation of God from fulfilling her inten- 
tions, her desire and wish are sufficient to remove 
apprehension!. It is needless to make any lengthened 
observations on the practice of the church of Eng- 
land in the administration of baptism in private. 
The minister is directed to perform the office, by re- 
peating the Lord’s Prayer, and any other collects of 
the office of public baptism which the time permits. 
Amongst these it would certainly seem proper that 
_ the benedictions beginning “‘O merciful God, grant 
* that the old Adam,” &c. and the following prayer 
for the sanctification of the font of water should be 
used. For we observe that in the ancient offices 
for the baptism of the sick in the church of Con- 
Stantinople, and in the sacramentary of Gelasius, 
there is a short form for consecrating the water". 


1 Hooker, b. viii. 60. Gelasii Sacramentar. Muratori, 
m Goar, Rit. Grec. p.370. tom.i. p.595, &c. 
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The rules of the English church, as to supplying 
that portion of the rites of baptism which was 
omitted in a case of private baptism, are nearly the 
same as those which prevailed before the reforma- 
tion of our offices”. 

The rubric informs us that we should “ not doubt 
“ but that the child so baptized is lawfully and suf- 
“ficiently baptized, and ought not to be baptized 
“again.” This is also a rubric in the manual of the 
church of Salisbury®. In case the child recovers, 
the rubric directs him to be brought into church ; 
and if the minister himself baptized the child, he is 
directed to notify it to the congregation; but if he 
did not, he is directed to inquire whether the sacra- 
ment was rightly performed, and in like manner to 
notify to the congregation the validity of that bap- 
tism. This is also prescribed in the manual of the 
church of Salisbury, except the two cases of notifi- 
cation?. After notifying to the congregation the 
validity of the private baptism, the priest is directed 
to perform the whole office of baptism, with the ex- 
ception of the benediction and consecration of the 
water before mentioned: and the same directions 
occur in the manuals of Salisbury and York 4. 
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n Manuale Sarisb. fol. 44. 

o « Et si puer fuerit bapti- 
zatus secundum illam formam, 
caveat sibi unusquisque ne ite- 
rum eundem baptizet.” Ma- 
nuale Sar. fol. 44. 

P “ Sed si hujusmodi parvuli 
convalescant, deferantur ad ec- 
clesiam, et dicantur super eos 
exorcismi et catechismi cum 
unctionibus et omnibus aliis 
supradictis preter immersio- 
nem aque et formam baptismi, 
quz omnino sunt omittenda—. 


Et ideo si laicus baptizaverit 
puerum antequam deferatur ad 
ecclesiam, interroget sacerdos 
diligenter quid dixerit, et quid 
fecerit : et si invenerit laicum 
discrete et debito modo bap- 
tizasse, et formam verborum 
baptismi ut supra in suo idio- 
mate integre pertulisse, appro- 
bet factum, et non rebaptizet 
eum.” Man. Sarisb. fol. 44. 
Eboracens. ad finem baptismi. 

4 See former part of last 
note. 
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In case the priest should doubt from the answers 
of those who bring the child, whether it was law- 
fully baptized, a form of proceeding is appointed, 
which is also prescribed by the ancient rubrics of 


the English churches. 


But if they which bring the 
infant to the church do make 
such uncertain answers to the 
priest’s questions, as that it 
cannot appear that the child 
was baptized with water, in 
the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, (which are essential 
parts of baptism,) then let the 
priest baptize it in the form 
before appointed for public 
baptism of infants ; saving that 
at the dipping of the child in 
the font, he shall use this form 
of words : 

If thou art not already bap- 
tized, N. I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the 
_ Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 


Si vero dubitet rationabili- 
ter sacerdos utrum infans ad 
baptizandum sibi oblatus prius 
in forma debita fuerit baptiza- 
tus, vel non: debet omnia per- 
ficere cum eo sicut cum alio 
quem constat sibi non bap- 
tizatum, preterquam quod 
verba sacramentalia essentia- 
lia proferre debeat sub condi- 
tione, hoc modo dicendo: 


N. si baptizatus es, ego non 
rebaptizo te: sed si nondum 
baptizatus es, ego baptizo te 
in nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti. Amen". 





© Manuale Sarisb. fol. 44, 45. 


tismi, 


Eboracens. ad finem bap- 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CONFIRMATION. 





SECTION I. 
ANCIENT RITES OF CONFIRMATION, 


mae rite of confirmation (which is sometimes 

called a sacrament by the Fathers, though not in 
the same high and peculiar sense as baptism and 
the eucharist*) was regarded as an appendix to the 
sacrament of baptism. Not indeed that baptism 
was in any way imperfect or invalid without con- 
firmation ; but that the grace which the Holy Spirit 
communicated at baptism, for the remission of sins 
and regeneration, was increased and strengthened 
by confirmation. In primitive times, when many 
persons were baptized together on the vigiis of 
Easter, Pentecost, and Epiphany, in the presence 
or by the hands of the bishop, the newly baptized, 
after ascending from the water, were immediately 
confirmed by him, with imposition of hands and 


confirmation as a sacrament, 


a The Fathers gave the name 
of sacrament or mystery to every 
thing which conveyed one sig- 
nification or property to unas- 
sisted reason, and another to 
faith. Hence Cyprian speaks of 
the “ sacraments” of the Lord’s 
Prayer, meaning the hidden 
meaning conveyed therein, 
which could only be appre- 
ciated by a Christian. The 
Fathers sometimes speak of 


because the chrism signified 
the grace of the Holy Ghost ; 
and the imposition of hands 
was not merely a bare sign, 
but the form by which it was 
conveyed: see Bingham, book 
xii. c. 1. sect. 4. Yet at the 
same time they continually 
speak of two great sacraments 
of the Christian church. 
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prayer for the Holy Ghost. In after-ages, when 
baptisms were administered in many other churches 
besides the cathedral, and the presbyters and dea- 
cons received a commission from their bishops to 
administer this sacrament, it became necessary either 
to disjoin confirmation from baptism, or to give 
presbyters a commission to perform both.. The 
former course has been followed by the western 
churches of England, &c. where confirmation. is 
always administered by the bishop, and generally 
several years after baptism ; and the latter has been 
adopted by the patriarchate of Constantinople and 
all the eastern churches, in which presbyters have, 
from time immemorial, been permitted to confirm ; 
and in those churches confirmation is always ad- 
ministered to infants immediately after baptism. 
To the apostolical rites of prayer and imposition of 
hands, the church added that of anointing with an 
unguent or chrism, made of oil and balsam, and 
hallowed by the prayers of the bishop. It is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to state the period at which 
the use of chrism was introduced into the church ; 
but we learn from the writings of Tertullian and 
Origen, that it was already customary both in the 
east and west at the end of the second or beginning 
of the third century”. This chrism was intended 
to signify the grace of the Holy Spirit then con- 
ferred. 

Notwithstanding the antiquity of chrism in the 
church, yet the imposition of hands is still more 


b Tertull. de Baptismo,c.7. imponitur, per benedictionem 
« Exinde egressi de lavacro advocans et invitans Spiritum 
perungimur benedicta uncti- Sanctum.” Origen. Hom. ix. 
one—” c. 8. ‘‘dehine manus in Levit. 


O 4 
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primitive®. By this rite, accompanied with prayer, 
the apostles conferred the extraordinary gifts of the 
Holy Spirit ; and in the same manner the successors 
of the apostles communicated those spiritual gifts 
which are not perceived by the senses, but by faith. 

In all the rituals of the Christian church, and in 
those of the Monophysites and Nestorians, who have 
in some respects separated from the apostolic doc- 
trines, we find prayers at confirmation, in which the 
bishop or his representative invokes the grace of the 
Holy Spirit on those who are to be confirmed: and 
in almost all we find this prayer preceded or fol- 
lowed by an imposition of hands. The ancient Ro- 
man order, according to the sacramentary of Gela- 
sius, and the ordo Romanus, and many other monu- 
ments, directed the bishop to give the imposition of 
hands to all the candidates at the same time, whilst 
he invoked the manifold gifts of the Holy Ghost for 
them“. In the church of Alexandria a similar in- 
vocation was followed by an imposition of hands 
and a benediction. The Nestorians, who separated 
from the catholic church about A. D. 431, still re- 
tain the imposition of hands on each individual, fol- 
lowed by a benediction and prayer®. The churches 


¢ Sirmond, a learned Jesuit, 
admits the imposition of hands 
to be the peculiar rite of con- 
firmation, to which the church 
added chrism. See his senti- 
ments at p. 341, 352 of the 
Anereticus Petri Aurelii, Pa- 
ris, 1633. Habertus and Es- 
tius agree with him. See Bing- 
ham’s Antiq. book xii. c. 3 
§..25 

4 Sacramentar. Gelasii, Mu- 
ratori, tom. i. p.571. ‘* Deinde 


.ab episcopo datur eis Spiritus 


septiformis. Ad consignandum 
imponit eis manum in his ver- 
bis.” Ordo Romanus apud Hit- 
torp. p. 83. “ Pontifex vero ve- 
niens ad infantes—elevata et 
imposita manu super capita 
omnium, det orationem super 
eos, cum invocatione septifor- 
mis gratize Spiritus Sancti.” 

€ Rituale Copt. Alexandrin. 
Assemani, tom. iii. p. 84. Ordo 
Chald. Nestorian. ib. p. 138. 
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of Constantinople, of Armenia, and of Antioch and 
Jerusalem, all desire prayer to be made for the Holy 
Spirit‘, but they do not seem directly to notice the 
imposition of hands. However, we know that ori- 
ginally it was used in the east by the testimony of 
the Apostolical Constitutions®. Nor may we justly 
say that these churches are devoid of a valid con- 
firmation, because they retain the prayer for the 
Holy Spirit: and if we do not reckon the imposition 
of hands in the anointing to be the original form, it 
may yet suffice; since we have no reason to judge 
that the ancient form was omitted from any wrong 
motive. It should be noticed, that the imposition of 
hands seems not to have been given to each indivi- 
dual in the ancient Roman ritual", though in the 
patriarchate of Alexandria, and in Chaldea, such a 
form appears to have prevailed’. And although the 
church of England has directed the bishop to lay 
his hand on the head of each individual with a be- 
nediction, yet the ancient rite of the Roman church, 
when the bishop lifted up his hands over all the 


f Goar, Rit. Gree. p. 355. 
Ordo Confirm. Armen. Asse- 
mani Codex, tom. iii. p, 118. 
Rit. Syror. ib. p. 149, 155. 

& Tatra kai ra rovrous axkodovba 
Neyér@. éxdorou yap 1 Sivauis ris 
xetpobecias éoriv adtn. Apost. 
Const. lib. vii. c. 44. p. 381. 
ed. Clerici. 

h This appears from the an- 
cient Ordo Romanus, where, as 
it is cited in note‘, the bishop 
is first said to invoke the grace 
of the Holy Spirit on the chil- 
dren, “elevaté et imposita 
manu super capita omnium ;” 
and then, the prayer being 


ended, and the deacons asking 
the name of each of the chil- 
dren, “‘ Pontifex tincto pollice 
in chrismate, faciat crucem in 
frontibus singulorum ita dicen- 
do,” &c. p. 83. This form co- 
incides with that appointed by 
the Roman Pontificale de Con- 
firmandis, except that the ru- 
bric does not distinctly recog- 
nise it as an imposition of 
hands. “ Tunc extensis versus 
confirmandos manibus,” is 
somewhat different from “ ele- 
vata et imposité manu super 
capita omnium.” 
i See note®, p. 200. 
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candidates at the same time, and blessed them, ought 
not to be blamed, or considered invalid. 


SECTION II. 
CONFIRMATION OFFICE. 


The office of confirmation begins with a preface 
or_ address, in which the bishop, or some person ap- 
pointed by him, reminds the candidates for confirm- 
ation of the promises made by their sureties, which 
they must now themselves renew. This preface, and 
the following question of the bishop, in which he 
inquires whether the candidates for confirmation 
renew the solemn promises and vows made for them 
at baptism, are probably peculiar to the English 
office of confirmation; but it would be difficult to 
find any fault in them; and as we know that the 
office of baptism in the primitive Gallican church 
commenced with a preface or address, and there 
were always questions and vows made in that office, 
it seems very consistent with ancient customs to 
place an address and question in the cognate office 
of confirmation. 

After the reply of the candidates in the affirma- 
tive, the office proceeds with some versicles and re- 
sponses, which in ancient times formed the begin- 
ning of the office in the English church of Salis- 


bury. 


The Bishop. Imprimis dicat Episcopus, 
Our help is in the name of Vers. Adjutorium nostrum 
the Lord ; in nomine Domini. 
Answer. Who made heaven Resp. Qui fecit coelum et 
and earth. terram. 
Bishop. Blessed be the name Vers. Sit nomen Domini be- 


of the Lord ; nedictum. 
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Answer. Henceforth, world Resp. Ex hoc nunc et usque 
without end. in seculum. 

Bishop. Lord, hear our Vers. Dominus vobiscum. 
prayers. 

Answer. And let our cry Resp. Et cum spiritu tuo. 


come unto thee. 


The following prayer is one of very great anti- 
quity, and is found in the sacramentary of Gelasius, 
of Gregory, and of many of the western churches. 
Originally it was accompanied by the imposition of 
hands; that is, the bishop held his hands raised 
over the heads of all who were to be confirmed, 
while he repeated it, as we may perceive by the sa- 
cramentary of Gelasius, and the old ordo Romanus, 
and also by the sacramentary of Leofric bishop of 
Exeter, where it is entitled, Ad maniis impositio- 
nem', As the following prayer is found in the sa- 
cramentary of Gelasius, we may say that it is at 
least as old as the year 494; but it is probably much 
more ancient. The invocation of the Holy Spirit, or 
prayer for his grace, seems essential to this rite, and 
we may justly conclude that the following prayer is 
one of the most important parts of the whole office. 
In every ritual now extant in the world, whether of 
the western or eastern churches, we find a similar 
form to that of the English ritual, which has been 
used by our church for above twelve hundred years. 


The Bishop. Let us pray. Oremus. 

Almighty and_ everliving Omnipotens sempiterne De- 
God, who hast vouchsafed to us, qui regenerare dignatus es 
regenerate these thy servants hos famulos tuos ex aqua et 
by water and the Holy Ghost, Spiritu Sancto, quique dedisti 





k Man. Sarisb. fol. 156. 1 MS. Leofr. fol. 286. 
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and hast given unto them for- 
giveness of all their sins; 
strengthen them, we beseech 
thee, O Lord, with the Holy 
Ghost the Comforter, and daily 
increase in them thy manifold 
gifts of grace ; the spirit of wis- 
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eis remissionem omnium pec- 
catorum: immitte in eos septi- 
formem Spiritum Sanctum Pa- 
raclitum de ccelis: spiritum sa- 
pientiz et intellectus ; spiritum 
scientie et pietatis ; spiritum 
consilii et fortitudinis ; et im- 


dom and understanding ; the 
spirit of counsel and ghostly 
strength ; the spirit of know- 
ledge and true godliness ; and 
fill them, O Lord, with the 
spirit of thy holy fear, now and 
for ever. Amen. 


ple eos spiritu timoris Domi- 
ni™, 


The solemn invocation of the Holy Spirit is fol- 
lowed by the imposition of hands, which is given to 
each individual while the bishop repeats a benedic- 
tion. As I have before observed, this imposition of 
hands does not seem, in early times, to have been 
given to every distinct individual in the Roman 
church ; nor have we any account of it in the other 
churches of the west; but the rituals of Chaldea 
and Alexandria both direct the priest or bishop to 
give the imposition of hands to every separate per- 
son; though the former does not prescribe any par- 
ticular benediction in each case, but one general 
prayer after the individual imposition of hands". In 
the Alexandrian ritual, as in the English, there is 
first a general prayer for the Holy Spirit, and after- 


m Manuale Sarisb. fol. 156. 


pontifical of Egbert, abp. of 
Miss, Leofr. fol. 286. Sacram. 


York, in the eighth century. 


Gregorii 4 Menard. p. 74. Mu- 
ratori, Sacram. Gelasii, tom. i. 
p- 571. Compare Martene de 
Antiq. Eccl. Rit. tom. i. p. 249. 
where it is copied from the 


See also the other orders which 
he gives. 

_ 2 Assemani Cod. Lit. tom. 
iii. p. 138. 
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wards a particular benediction, accompanied with 
the imposition of hands on each individual?®. 

Then follows the Lord’s Prayer. I do not find 
that the churches of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Rome, Milan, or any others in the west, have ever 
used it in this place. But it is unnecessary to de- 
fend the use of this prayer on any occasion, as no 
orthodox Christian can object to it. However, in 
the patriarchate of Antioch it has long been cus- 
tomary for the people to recite the Lord’s Prayer 
after confirmation has been administered?. The 
church of England has used it in this place since 
the review of the ritual in A. D. 1661. 

The collect which follows the Lord’s Prayer has 
been used, with some variation, for many centuries 
in the churches of England: we find it in the manual 
of Salisbury, and in a manuscript pontifical of 
Egbert, archbishop of York, in the middle of the 
eighth century; from which last I transcribe the 
following original. 


Almighty and everliving God, 
who makest us both to will and 


Deus, qui Apostolis tuis Sanc- 
tum dedisti Spiritum, et per 


to do those things that be good 
and acceptable unto thy divine 
Majesty ; We make our hum- 
ble supplications unto thee for 
these thy servants, upon whom 
(after the example of thy holy 
apostles) we have now laid 
our hands, to certify them (by 
this sign) of thy favour and 


eos, eorumque successores, cze- 
teris fidelibus tradendum esse 
voluisti; respice propitius ad 
humilitatis nostre famulatum, 
et presta ut eorum earumque 
corda, quorum vel quarum ho- 
die frontem delinivimus et sig- 
no crucis confirmavimus, Spi- 
ritus Sanctus adveniens, tem- 





© Assemani Cod. Lit. tom. 
iii. p. 82. 84. 


P Assemani Codex, Rituale 
Syrorum, p. 156, 171, 178. 
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gracious goodness towards plum glorie sue dignanter. in- 
them. Let thy fatherly hand, habitando perficiat. Per4. 


we beseech thee, ever be over 
them ; let thy Holy Spirit ever 
be with them; and so lead : 
them in the knowledge and 
obedience of thy word, that in 
the end they may obtain ever- 
lasting life, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who with thee 
and the Holy Ghost liveth and 
reigneth, ever one God, world 
without end. Amen. 


The collect which succeeds is a most excellent 
form, but I am not aware that it is very ancient, or 
that it can be traced in the primitive formularies of 
the English church, or of any other. The benedic- 
tion at the conclusion is directed by the manual of 
Salisbury ; and we find very long benedictions used 
at this place by the English church in the eighth 
century, according to the pontifical of Egbert, 
archbishop of York’. 


The blessing of God Almigh- 
ty, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, be upon you, 
and remain with you for ever. 
Amen. 


Benedicat vos omnipotens 
Deus Pater, et Filius, et Spiri- 
tus Sanctus. Amens. 


The rubric at the conclusion is also derived from 
the ancient practice of the English church. 





4 Manuale Sarisb. fol. 156. 
Pontificale Egberti ap. Mar- 
tene de Antiq. Eccl.- Rit. tom. 


i. p- 2.49. 
r Pontif. Egberti ut supra. 
8 Man. Sarisb, ut supra. . 
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And there shall none be ad- 
mitted to the holy communion, 
until such time as he be con- 
firmed, or be ready and desir- 
ous to be confirmed. 


Item nullus debet admitti ad 
sacramentum corporis et san- 
guinis Christi Jesu, extra mor- 
tis articulum, nisi fuerit confir- 
matus, vel a receptione sacra- 
menti confirmationis fuerit ra- 
tionabiliter impeditust. 





t Man. Sarisb. fol. 46. Man. Ebor. ad finem Baptismi. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MATRIMONY. 





HERE can be no reasonable doubt that the office 
of matrimony has from the earliest period been 
performed by the ministers of the Christian church. 
Tertullian asks, “ How shall I sufficiently declare 
“ the happiness of that marriage which the church 
‘* makes, the oblation confirms, and the benediction 
* seals? ?” We find frequent mention made of the 
benediction of marriage, and of the rites which at- 
tended it, by Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory Nazian- 
zen, Chrysostom, and other Fathers, and early coun- 
cils®, It is unnecessary to enter into a detail of the 
particular times when it has been held most proper 
to administer this holy rite, and of the restrictions 
as to seasons and persons, which in various ages 
have been made, altered, or abrogated, in the Chris- 
tian church®. We may therefore proceed, without 
further preface, to consider the office of matrimony 
according to the English ritual. The greater por- 
tion of this office has been used for a lengthened 
period in the English church, as will appear by the 
following extracts from the ancient manuals of Salis- 
bury and York. 


a «Unde sufficiam ad enar- ad Uxorem, lib. ii. c. 8. p. 171. 
randam tantam felicitatem ma-_ ed. Rigalt. 


trimonii, quod ecclesia conci- b See Bingham, Antiquities, 
liat, et confirmat oblatio, et book xxii. ch. 4. sect. 1. 
obsignat benedictio.” Tertull. © Ibid. ch. 2. sect. 14. 
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At the day and time appointed 
for solemnization of matri- 
mony, the persons to be mar- 
ried shall come into the body 
of the church with their 
Sriends and neighbours : and 
there standing together, the 
man on the right hand, and 
the woman on the left, the 
priest shall say, 

Dearly beloved, we are ga- 
thered together here in the 
sight of God, and in the face of 
this congregation, to join to- 
gether this man and this wo- 
man in holy matrimony ; which 
is an honourable estate, insti- 
tuted of God, in the time of 
man’s innocency, &c. ..... 
It was ordained for the mutual 
society, help, and comfort, 
that the one ought to have of 
the other, both in prosperity 
and adversity. Into which 
holy estate these two persons 
present come now to be join- 
ed. Therefore if any man can 
shew any just cause, why they 
may not lawfully be joined to- 
gether, let him now speak, or 
else hereafter for ever hold his 
peace. 

{1 And also speaking unto the 
persons that shall bemarried, 
he shall say, 

I require and charge you 
both, as ye will answer at 
the dreadful day of judgment, 
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Statuantur vir et mulier ante 
ostium ecclesie coram Deo 
et sacerdote et populo, vir a 
dextris mulieris, et mulier a 
sinistris viri . . . Tunc inter- 
roget sacerdos banna dicens 
in lingua materna sub hac 
Jorma. 


Ecce convenimus huc fratres 
coram Deo, angelis, et omni- 
bus sanctis ejus, in facie ec- 
clesie, ad conjungendum duo 
corpora scilicet hujus viri, et 
hujus mulieris, (hic respiciet 
sacerdos personas.) Ut a- 
modo sint una caro, et due 
anime, in fide et in lege Dei, 
ad promerendam simul vitam 
eternam, quicquid ante hoc 
fecerint. Admoneo igitur vos 
omnes, ut si quis ex vobis ali- 
quid dicere sciat, quare isti 
adolescentes legitime contra- 
here non possunt, modo con- 
fiteatur 4, 


Idem in lingua materna ad 
virum et ad mulierem hoc 
modo. 

Also I charge you both and 
eyther be yourselfe, as ye wyll 
answer before God at the day 





d Manuale Sarisb. de Sponsalibus, fol. 47. 
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when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed, that if ei- 
ther of you know any impe- 
diment, why ye may not be 
lawfully joined together in ma- 
trimony, ye do now confess it. 
For be ye well assured, that 
so many as are coupled to- 
gether otherwise than God’s 
word doth allow are not join- 
ed together of God ; neither is 
their matrimony lawful. 

{ At which day of marriage, if 
any man do allege and de- 
clare any impediment, &c.... 
or else put in a caution... 
then the solemnization must 
be deferred, until such time 
as the truth be tried. 

{| If no impediment be alleged, 
then shall the curate say unto 
the man, 

M. Wilt thou have this wo- 
man to thy wedded wife, to 
live together after God’s ordi- 
nance in the holy estate of 
matrimony? Wilt thou love 
her, comfort her, honour, and 
keep her in sickness and in 
health ; and forsaking all other, 
keep thee only unto her, so 
long as ye both shall live ? 

{ The man shall answer, I 
will. 

"| Then shall the priest say 
unto the woman, 

N. Wilt thou have this man 
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of dome, that yf there be any 
thynge done pryvely or openly, 
betwene yourselfe : or that ye 
knowe any lawful lettyng why 
that ye may nat be wedded 
togyder at thys tyme. Say it 
nowe, or we do any more to 
this matter®. 


Si vero aliquis impedimentum 
aliquod proponere voluerit; et 
ad hoc probandum cautionem 
prestiterit, differantur spon- 
salia quousque rei veritas co- 
gnoscatur®, 


Postea dicat sacerdos ad virum 
cunctis audientibus in lingua 
materna sic, 

M. Vis habere hane mulie- 
rem in sponsam, et eam dili- 
gere, honorare, tenere, et cus- 
todire, sanam, et infirmam, 
sicut sponsus debet sponsam, 
et omnes alias propter eam 
dimittere, et illi soli adherere 
quamdiu vita utriusque ve- 
strum duraverit ? 


Respondeat vir, Volo. 
Item dicat sacerdos ad mulie- 


rem hoc modo, 
N. Vis habere hune virum 





¢ Manuale Eboracens. Ordo in Sponsalibus. Man. Sarisb. 


fol. 47. 


f Ibid. 
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to thy wedded husband, tolive in sponsum et ei obedire et 
together after God’s ordinance _ servire, et eum diligere, hono- 
in the holy estate of Matri- rare, ac custodire sanum et in- 
mony? Wilt thou obey him firmum, sicut sponsa debet 
and serve him, love, honour, sponsum, et omnes alios prop- 
and keep him in sickness and ter eum dimittere, et illi-soli 
in health; and forsaking all adherere quamdiu vita utrius- 
other, keep thee only unto que vestrum duraverit ? 
him, so long as ye both shall 
live? 

{ The woman shall answer, Respondeat mulier, Volos. 


I will. 


This first part of the office was anciently termed 
the espousals, which took place some time before the 
actual celebration of marriage. The espousals con- 
sisted in a mutual promise of marriage, which was 
made by the man and woman before the bishop or 
presbyter and several witnesses; after which, the 
articles of agreement of marriage, (called tabule 
matrimoniales,) which are mentioned by Augustin, 
were signed by both persons. After this, the man 
delivered to the woman the ring and other gifts, an 
action which was termed subarrhation". In the 
latter ages the espousals have always been per- 
formed at the same time as the office of matrimony, 
both in the western and eastern churches; and it 
has long been customary for the ring to be delivered 
to the woman after the contract has been made, 
which has always been in the actual office of .ma- 
trimony. 

When marriage was to be celebrated, the man 
and woman, accompanied by their relatives, or a 


& Manuale Sarisb. fol. 48. Eccl. Rit. lib. i. c. g. art. 3. 
Eboracens. in Sponsalibus. p- 605, &c. Bingham, book 
h See Martene, de Antiq. xxii. c. 3. 
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friend who gave away the woman, (the paranymphus 
is spoken of by Augustin',) came to church, and 
gave their consent to marriage; and while they 
performed this public contract, they gave each other 
their right hands, a custom which is mentioned by 


Tertullian and Gregory Nazianzen), 


These rites, 


accompanied or followed by the benediction of the 
priest, seem to have been always used in the office 


of matrimony. 


§ Then shall the minister say, 
Who giveth this woman to 

be married to this man? 

{ Then shall they give their 
troth to each other in this 
manner. The minister, re- 
ceiving the woman at her fa- 
ther’s or friend's hands, shall 
cause the man with his right 
hand to take the woman by 
her right hand, and to say 

~ after him as followeth. 

I M. take thee N. to my 
wedded wife, to have and to 
hold from this day forward, 
for better for worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love and to cherish, 
till death us do part, accord- 
ing to God’s holy ordinance; 
and thereto I plight thee my 
troth. 

{| Then shall they loose their 
hands ; and the woman, with 
her right hand taking the 
man by his right hand, shail 


Deinde detur foemina: a patre 
suo, vel ab amicis ejus.. .”. 
Vir eam recipiat in Dei fide 
et sua servandam, sicut vovit 
coram sacerdote, etteneat eam 
per manum suam dexteram 
in manu sua dextera, et sic 
det fidem mulieri per verba 
de presenti, ita dicens, do- 
cente sacerdote. 


I N, take the N. to my 
wedded wyf, to have and to 
holde, fro this day forwarde, 
for bettere for wers, for richere 
for porere: in sykenesse and 
in hele: tyll dethe us departe: 
if holy chyrche it wol ordeyne: 
and therto Y plight the my 
trouthe. 





i Augustin. Sermo 293. 
j Greg. Nazianzen. ad Any- 


— 


sium Epist. 57. Tertull. de 
Veland. Virgin. c. 11. 
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likewise say after the min- 
ister, 
_ IN. take thee M. to my 
wedded husband, to have and 
to hold from this day forward, 
for better for worse. for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love, cherish, and 
obey, till, death us do. part, 
according to God’s holy ordi- 
nance ; and thereto I give thee 
my troth, 
§| Then shall they again loose 
their hands ; and the man 

shall give unto the woman a 

ring, laying the same upon 

the book, with the accustomed 
duty to the priest and clerk. 

And the priest, taking the 

ring, shall deliver it unto the 

man, to pul it upon the fourth 

finger of the woman's left 
hand. And the man holding 
the ring there, and taught by 
the priest, shall say, 

With this ring I thee wed, 
with my body I thee worship, 
and with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow: in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


4] Thenthemanleaving the ring 
upon the fourth finger of the 
P 3 
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Manumvretrahendo. Deinde di- 
cat mulier docente sacerdote. 
I N. take the N. to my 
wedded husbonde, to have and 
to holde, fro this day forwarde, 
for better for wors: for richer 
for porere: in sykenesse and 
in hele: to be bonere and 
buxom, in bedde and at borde, 
tyll dethe us departhe: if holy 
chyrche it woll ordeyne: and 
therto I plight the my trouthe. 
Manumretrahendo. Deindepo- 
nat vir aurum, argentum, et 
annulum super scutam vel li- 
brum....accipiens sacerdos 
annulum tradet ipsum viro : 
quem vir accipiat manu sua 
dextera cum tribus princi- 
palibus digitis, a manu sua 
sinistra ; et tenens dexteram 
sponse@ docente sacerdote di- 
cat, 


With this rynge I the wed, 
and this gold and silver I the 
give, and with my body I the 
worshipe, and with al my 
worldeley cathel I the en- 
dowe: Et tunc inserat sponsus 
annulum pollici sponse dicens ; 
In nomine Patris; Deinde se- 
cundo digito dicens, Et Filii; 
Deinde tertio digito dicens, Et 
Spiritus Sancti; Deinde quarto 
digito dicens, Amen. 

Ibique dimittat annulum.... 
deinde tnclinatis eorum capi- 
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moman’s left hand, they shall 


both kneel down; and the 
minister shall say, 
Let us pray. 

O Eternal God, Creator and 
Preserver of all mankind, Giver 
of all spiritual grace, the Au- 
thor of everlasting life; send 
thy blessing upon these thy 
servants, this man and this 
woman, whom we bless in thy 
name; that, as Isaac and Re- 
becca lived faithfully together, 
so these persons may surely 
perform and keep the vow 
and covenant betwixt them 
made, (whereof this ring given 
and received is a token and 
pledge,) and may ever remain 
in perfect love and peace to- 
gether, and live according to 
thy laws; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
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tibus dicat sacerdos benedic- 
tionem super eos, 


Oremus. 

Creator et conservator hu- 
mani generis; dator gratiz 
spiritualis ; largitor eternz sa- 
lutis ; tu Domine mitte bene- 
dictionem tuam super hune 
annulum. .. quem nos in tuo 
sancto nomine benedicimus : 
ut quacunque eum portaverit 
in tua pace consistat, et in tua 
voluntate permaneat, et in tuo 
amore vivat et ‘crescat et se- 
nescat, et multiplicetur in lon- 
gitudinem dierum. Per Do. 
minum !, 


The succeeding rites, in which the priest, with a 


certain formulary, joins their right hands together, 
and afterwards pronounces the marriage to be com- 
plete, are perhaps peculiar to the church of Eng- 
land. 

The benediction which succeeds this declaration 
is of ancient use in the English church, as it ap- 
pears in the manuals of Salisbury and York, though 
it is in the latter placed in a subsequent part of the 
office. 

God the Father, God the 
Son, God the Holy Ghost, 


k Manuale Sar. fol. 48. 


Benedicat vos Deus Pater, 
custodiat vos Jesus Christus, 


1 Tbid. 
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bless, preserve, and keep you ; 
the Lord mercifully with his 
favour look upon. you, and so 
fill you with all spiritual bene- 
diction and grace, that ye may 
so live together in this life, 
that in the world to come ye 
may have life everlasting. 

Amen. 

§| Then the minister and clerks, 
going to the Lord's table, 
shalt say or sing this psalm 
following. 

Beati omnes. Psalm exxviii. 
Blessed are all they that 
fear the Lord: and walk in 

his ways, &c. 


“| The. Psalm ended, and the 


man and the woman kneeling 

before the Lord’s table, the 

priest standing at the table, 
and turning his face towards 
them, shall say, 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Answ. Christ, have mercy 
upon us. 

Min. Lord, have merey upon 
us. 

Our Father, which art in 
heaven, Hallowed be thy name, 
&e. 

Min. O Lord, save thy serv- 
ant, and thy handmaid ; 

Answ. Who put their trust 
__in thee. 


Min. O Lord, send them 


me help from thy holy place, 
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illuminet vos Spiritus Sanctus. 
Ostendat Dominus faciem suam 
ad vos, et det vobis pacem, im- 
pleatque vos omni benedic- 
tione spirituali in remissionem 
omnium peccatorum  vestro- 
rum, ut habeatis vitam eter- 
nam, et vivatis in secula se- 
culorum. Amen™, 

Hic intrent ecclesiam usque ad 
gradum altaris, et sacerdos 
in eundo cum suis ministris 
dicat hune psalmum sequen- 
tem. 

Beati omnes qui timent Do- 
minum: qui ambulant in viis 
ejus. 

Kyrie eleison. 

Christe eleison. 

Kyrie eleison. 

Tune prostratis sponso et sponsa 
ante gradum allaris roget 
sacerdos circumstantes orare 
pro eis dicendo. 

Pater noster qui es in ceelis, 
sanctificetur nomen tuum &c. 


Vers. Salvum fac servum 
tuum et ancillam tuam. 

Resp. Deus meus sperantes 
in te. 

Vers. Mitte eis Domine 
auxilium de sancto, 





m Manuale Sarisburiens. fol. 49. 


Sponsalibus. 


Man. Eboracens. ordo in 
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Answ. And evermore defend 
them. 
Min. Be unto them a tower 


of strength, 
. Answ. From the face of their 
enemy. 

Min. O Lord, hear our 


prayer. 

Answ. And let our cry come 
unto thee. 

Minister. O God of Abra- 
ham, God of Isaac, God of 
Jacob, bless these thy serv- 
ants, and sow the seed of eter- 
nal life in their hearts; that 
whatsoever in thy holy word 
they shall profitably learn, they 
may in deed fulfil the same. 
Look, O Lord, mercifully upon 
them from heaven, and bless 
them. And as thou didst send 
thy blessing upon Abraham 
and Sarah, to their great com- 
fort, so vouchsafe to send thy 
blessing upon these thy serv- 
ants; that they obeying thy 
will, and alway being in safety 
under thy protection, may 
abide in thy love unto their 
lives’ end; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, Amen, 


O merciful God, and hea- 
venly Father, by whose gra- 
cious gift mankind is increased ; 
we beseech thee, assist with 
thy blessing these two persons, 
that they may both be fruitful 
in procreation of children, and 
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Resp. Et de Syon tuere 
eos. 

Vers. Esto eis Domine tur- 
ris fortitudinis, 

Resp. A facie inimici. 


Vers. Domine, exaudi ora- 
tionem meam. 

Resp. Et clamor meus ad te 
veniat. 

Oremus. Deus Abraham, 
Deus Isaac, Deus Jacob, be- 
nedic adolescentes istos et se- 
mina semen vite eterne in 
mentibus eorum, ut quicquid 
pro utilitate sua didicerint, 
hoc facere cupiant, per &c. 
Oremus. Respice Domine de 
ceelis, et benedic conventio- 
nem istam. Et sicut misisti 
sanctum angelum tuum Ra- 
phaelem ad Tobiam et Saram 
filium Raguelis: ita digneris 
Domine mittere benedictio- 
nem tuam super istos adole- 
scentes, ut in tua voluntate 
permaneant, et in tua securi- 
tate persistant, et in amore 
tuo vivant et senescant. Ut 
digni atque pacifici fiant, et 
multiplicentur in longitudinem 
dierum, per Christum Domi- 
num nostrum Amen. 

Respice Domine propitius 
super hunc famulum tuum, et 
super hance famulam tuam, ut - 
in nomine tuo benedictionem 
celestem accipiant, et filios fi- 
liorum suorum et filiarum sua- 
rum, usque ad tertiam et quar- 
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also live together so long in 
godly love and honesty, that 
they may see their children 
Christianly and virtuously 
- brought up, to thy praise and 
honour ; through Jesus Christ 
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tam progeniem incolumes vi- 
deant, et in tua voluntate per- 
severent, et in futuro ad cce- 
lestia regna perveniant. Per 
Christum Dominum nostrum. 
Amen®., 


our Lord. Amen. 


Formerly, in the English church, that part of the 
office which we have been considering was followed 
by the celebration of the eucharist; after which, 
the solemn benediction, to which I now proceed, 
occurred. But the celebration of the eucharist at 
this time is no longer enjoined. Nor is the church 
of England to be blamed for this, since the churches 
of Constantinople and the east do not celebrate their 
solemn marriage benediction during the time of the 
liturgy, as we may perceive from the euchologium 
of the Greeks; neither do we find that the new 
married couple are obliged by the eastern church to 
receive the sacrament of the eucharist immediately 
at the time of marriage®. The following benedic- 
tion was formerly repeated after the prayer of con- 
secration, and before communion, according to the 
English and other western rituals; but a different 
form is found in the most ancient monuments of the 
western rites, as in the sacramentaries of Gelasius 
and Gregory the Great?. However it has been 
long used in the English churches of Salisbury and 
York, and is likewise found in manuscripts of the 
Gallican church, written seven hundred years ago. 


_ 2 Manuale Sarisb. fol. 49. 
Man. Eboracens. ordo in Spon- 
salibus. 

° Goar, Rituale Grecum. 
Officium Coronationis Nuptia- 


rum, p. 385, &c. 

P Sacr. Gelasii Muratori Lit. 
Rom. Vet. tom. i. p..722. Sacr, 
‘Gregorii Menard. p. 287. 
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O God, who by thy mighty 
power hast made all things of 
nothing ; who also (after other 
things set in order) didst ap- 
point, that out of man (created 
after thine own image and si- 
militude) woman should take 
her beginning; and, knitting 
them together, didst teach that 
it should never be lawful to 
put asunder those whom thou 
by matrimony hadst made one : 
O God, who hast consecrated 
the state of matrimony to such 
an excellent mystery, that in 
it is signified and represented 
the spiritual marriage and unity 
betwixt Christ and his church ; 
look mercifully upon these thy 
servants, that both this man 
may love his wife, according 
to thy word, (as Christ did 
love his spouse the church, who 
gave himself for it, loving and 
cherishing it even as his own 
flesh,) and also that this wo- 
man may be loving and amia- 
ble, faithful and obedient to 
her husband ; and in all quiet- 
ness, sobriety, and peace, be a 
follower of holy and godly 
matrons. O Lord, bless them 
both, and grant them to inhe- 
rit thy everlasting kingdom ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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Deus, qui potestate virtutis 
tue de nihilo cuncta fecisti, 
quique dispositis universitatis 
exordiis, homini ad imaginem 
Dei facto, ideoinseparabile mu- 
lieris adjutorium condidisti: ut 
foemineo corpori de virili da- 
res carne principium: docens 
quod ex uno placuisset insti- 
tui, nunquam liceret disjungi. 
Hicincipit benedictio sacramen- 
talis. Deus, qui tam excellenti 
mysterio conjugalem copulam 
consecrasti ; ut Christi et ec- 
clesie sacramentum presigna- 
res in feedere nuptiarum. Hic 
Jinitur benedictio sacramentalis. 
Deus, per quem mulier jungitur 
Pesticab respice propitius 
super hance famulam tuam que 
maritali jungenda consortio, 
que se tua expetit protectione 
muniri. Sit in ea jugum di- 
lectionis et pacis: fidelis et 
casta nubat in Christo, imita- 
trixque sanctarum permaneat 
foeminarum ...... et ad bea- 
torum requiem, atque ad cce- 
lestia regna perveniat. Per Do- 
minum &e. per omnia secula 
seculorum. Amen4. 





4 Man. Sarisb. fol. 55. Man. 
Ebor. Missa in Sponsalibus. 
MS. Pontificale Monast.Lyren- 


sis Martene, lib. i. cap. 9. art. 
5. p- 619. 
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The benediction which concludes the office is 
found in the ancient manuals of the churches of 
Salisbury and York, though not exactly in the place 
which it now occupies; but these manuals varied as 
much from each other in the arrangement of their 
prayers and benedictions as the position of the pre- 
sent benediction does from either of them. It is 
also found in a pontifical of the monastery of Lyre, 
in France, seven hundred years old. 


Almighty God, who at the 
beginning did create our first 
parents, Adam and Eve, and 
did sanctify and join them to- 
gether in marriage ; pour upon 
you the riches of his grace, 
sanctify and bless you, that ye 
may please him both in body 
and soul, and live together in 
holy love unto your lives’ end. 


Omnipotens sempiterne De- 
us, qui primos parentes nostros 
Adam et Evam sua virtute cre- 
avit, et in sua sanctificatione 
copulavit, ipse corda et cor- 
pora vestra sanctificet et be- 
nedicat, atque in societate et 
amore vere dilectionis conjun- 
gat. Per Christum Dominum 
nostrum. Ament. 


Amen. 


The office of matrimony is followed by an ex- 
hortation or address from the presbyter to the per- 
sons newly married, instructing them in their rela- 
tive duties. It does not seem that such an exhorta- 
tion was used in the English churches before the 
reform of our offices, in the time of Edward the 
Sixth; but the rituals of the churches of Liege and 
Milan’ contain directions for a similar exhortation 
in this place. 


* Man. Sarisb. fol. 50. Man. Ebor. ordo in Sponsalibus. 
8 Martene, p. 648, 650, 651. 
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VISITATION OF THE SICK. 





q? has ever been customary for the presbyters: of 

the church to visit the sick, and after praying for 
them, and (if necessary) reconciling them to the 
church by the blessing of absolution, to communi- 
cate to them the sacraments of our Lord’s body and 
blood*. For these purposes the English ritual con- 
tains a formulary, which has for the most part been 
used, from a period of remote antiquity, in our 
churches. Almost all the succeeding directions and 
prayers are found in the ancient manuals of Salis- 
bury and York, and some of them may be traced to 
the primitive ages. Formerly, the sick were anointed 
with oil; but as the original object of this was to 
*‘ save,” or procure a miraculous recovery of the in- 
firm, by remission of the temporal punishment which 
they had merited for their sins, and such cures had 
long ceased in the church, it was thought unneces- 
sary to be continued. Nor did the sick receive any 
injury by this; for on repentance, accompanied by 
the benediction and prayer of the priest, and the 


@ Concil. Nicen. 1. can. 13. 
Concil. Gangr. can. 6. Cartha- 
gin. 4. can. 76,77, 78. Aure- 
lianens. 2. can. 12. Aurausic. 
1. can. 3. Toletan. 1. can. 18. 
Concil. Agathens. can. 15. Dio- 
nys. Alex. Epistola ad Fabium. 


ap. Euseb. Hist. lib. vi. ¢. 44. 
See Bingham, Antiq. book. xv. 
c. 4. sect.g; and Martene, de 
Antiq. Eccl. Rit. lib. iii.c. 11. 
p- 546, &c. 

b See Clagget on Extreme 
Unction, part i. §. 3. p. 13, &e. 
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- worthy reception of the sacraments of Christ’s body 
and blood, they obtained remission of all their sins. 


{ The minister of the parish... 
coming into the sick person's 
house, shall say, 

Peace be to this house, and 
to all that dwell in it. 


{| When he cometh into the sick 
man’s presence he shall say, 
kneeling down, 

Remember not, Lord, our 
iniquities, nor the iniquities of 
our forefathers: spare us, good 
Lord, spare thy people, whom 
thou hast redeemed with thy 
most precious blood, and be 
_ hot angry with us for ever. 

Answ. Spare us, good Lord. 
{ Then the minister shall say, 

Let us pray. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Our Father, which art in hea- 

ven, hallowed be thy name, &c. 
Min. O Lord, save thy ser- 

vant ; 

Answ. Which putteth his 
trust in thee. 

Min. Send him help from 
thy holy place ; 

Answ. And evermore might- 
ily defend him. 

Min. Let the enemy have 
no advantage of him ; 

_ Answ. Nor the wicked ap- 

proach to hurt him. 


Et cum intraverit domum dicat, 


Pax huic domui, et omnibus 
habitantibus in ea, pax ingre- 
dientibus, et egredientibus. .. 


Ne reminiscaris, Domine, de- 
licta nostra vel parentum nos- 
trorum, neque vindictum su- 
mas de peccatis nostris. Parce 
Domine, parcefamulotuo,quem 
redemisti precioso sanguine tuo 
et ne in eternum irascaris ei... 


...et statim sequatur, 


Kyrie eleison. 
Christe eleison. 

Kyrie eleison. 

Pater noster qui es in ccelis, 
sanctificetur nomen tuum, &c. 

Vers. Salvum fac servum 
tuum, 
. Resp. Deus meus, sperantem 
in te. 

Vers. Mitte ei, Domine, au- 
xilium de sancto, 

Resp. Et de Sion tuere eum. 


Vers. Nihil proficiat inimi- 
cus in eo, 

Resp. Et filius iniquitatis non 
opponat nocere ei. 
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Min. Be unto him, O Lord, 


a strong tower, 

Answ. From the face of his 
enemy. 

Min. O Lord, hear our 
prayers ; 

Answ. And let our cry come 
unto thee. 

Minister. 

O Lord, look down from 
heaven, behold, visit, and re- 
lieve this thy servant. Look 
upon him with the eyes of thy 
mercy, give him comfort and 
sure confidence in thee, de- 
fend him from the danger of 
the enemy, and keep him in 
perpetual peace and safety ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


Hear us, Almighty and most 
merciful God and Saviour ; ex- 
tend thy accustomed goodness 
to this thy servant who is 
grieved with sickness. Sanc- 
tify, we beseech thee, this thy 
fatherly correction to him ; that 
the sense of his weakness may 
add strength to his faith, and 
seriousness to his repentance : 
that, if it shall be thy good 
pleasure to restore him to his 
former health, he may lead the 
residue of his life in thy fear, 
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Vers. Esto ei, Domine, turris 
fortitudinis, 
Resp. A facie inimici. 


Vers. Domine, exaudi ora- 
tionem meam ; 
' Resp. Et clamor meus ad te 
veniat ¢. 


Respice, Domine, de ccelo, 
et vide et visita hunc famulum 
tuum WN. Et benedic eum sic- 
ut benedicere dignatus es A- 
braham, Isaac, et Jacob. Re- 
spice super eum, Domine, ocu- 
lis misericordie tux, et reple 
eum omni gaudio et letitia et 
timore tuo. Expelle ex eo om- 
nes inimici insidias, et mitte 
Angelum pacis qui eum custo- 
diat et domum istam in pace 
perpetua. Per Christum Do- 
minum nostrum 4. 

Exaudi nos, omnipotens et 
misericors Deus, et visitatio- 
nem conferre digneris super 
hunc famulum tuum N. quem 
diversa vexat infirmitas ; visita 
eum Domine sicut visitare dig- 
natus es socrum Petri puerum- 
que centurionis, et Tobiam et 
Saram per sanctum angelum 
tuum Raphaelem. Restitue in 
eo, Domine, pristinam sanita- 
tem, ut mereatur in atrio do- 
mus tue dicere, castigans cas- 
tigavit me Dominus, et morti 





© Man. Sarisb. fol. 88. 


@ Ibid. fol. 89. 
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and to thy glory: or else give 
him grace so to take thy visit- 
ation, that after this painful 
life ended, he may dwell with 
theein life everlasting ; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
4] Then shall the minister ex- 
hort the sick person after this 
form, or other like. 

Dearly beloved, know this, 
that Almighty God is the Lord 
of life and death, and of all 
things to them pertaining, as 
youth, strength, health, age, 
weakness, and sickness. Where- 
fore, whatsoever your sickness 
is, know you certainly, that it 
is God’s visitation. And for 
what cause soever this sickness 
is sent unto you.... know 
you certainly, that if you truly 
repent you of your sins, and 
bear your sickness patiently, 
trusting in God’s mercy, for 
his dear Son Jesus Christ’s 
sake, and render unto him 
humble thanks for his fatherly 
visitation, submitting yourself 
wholly unto his will, it shall 
turn to your profit, and help 
you forward in the right way 
that leadeth unto everlasting 
lifes i. 33% And forasmuch as 
after this life there is an ac- 
count to be given unto the 
righteous Judge .. . I require 
you to examine yourself and 
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non tradidit me: Salvator mun- 
di. Qui cum Deo Patre et Spi- 
ritu Sancto vivis et regnas De- 
us, per omnia secula seculo- 
rum. Amen®. 


Deinde, priusquam. . .infirmus 
.. .communicetur, exhortetur 
eum sacerdos hoc modo. 
Frater charissime, gratias 

age omnipotenti Deo pro uni- 

versis beneficiis suis, patienter 
et benigne suscipiens infirmi- 
tatem corporis, quam tibi Deus 
immisit, nam si ipsam humili- 
ter sine murmure toleraveris, 
inferet anime tue maximum 
premium et salutem.... Et 
frater charissime, quia viam 
universe carnis ingressurus es, 
esto firmus in fide: qui enim 
non est firmus in fide, infidelis 
est, et sine fide impossibile est 
placere Deo. Et ideo si salvus 
esse volueris, ante omnia opus 
est ut teneas catholicam fidem, 
quam nisi integram, inviola- 
tamque servaveris, absque du- 
bio in eternum peribis.... 

Deinde bonum et valde expe- 

diens est, ut sacerdos exprimat 

infirmo xtv articulos fidei, quo- 
rum vir primi ad mysterium 

Trinitatis, et vir alii ad Christi 

humanitatem pertineant: ut si 

forte prius in aliquo ipsorum 
erraverit, titubaverit, vel du- 
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your estate, both toward God 
and man . . . Therefore I shall 
rehearse to you the Articles of 
our faith, that you may know 
whether you do believe as a 
Christian man should, or no. 
{| Here the minister shall re- 
hearse the Articles of the 
Faith, saying thus ; 


a 


Dost thou believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth? And in Je- 
sus Christ his only Son our 
Lord? And that he was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary; that he 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead, and buried; 
that he went down into hell, 
and also did rise again the 
third day; that he ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth at the 
right hand of God the Father 
Almighty; and from thence 
shall come again at the end of 
the world, to judge the quick 
and the dead? And dost thou 
believe in the Holy Ghost ; the 
holy catholic church ; the com- 
munion of saints; the remis- 
sion of sins; the resurrection 
of the flesh; and everlasting 
life after death ? 
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bius fuerit ante mortem ...ad 
fidem solidam reducaturf, 


Et si infirmus laicus vel simpli- 
citer literatus fuerit, tunc pot- 
est sacerdos articulos fidei in 
generali ab eo inquirere sub 
hac forma ; 
Charissime frater, credis Pa- 

trem et Filium et Spiritum 

Sanctum esse tres personas, 

et unum Deum, et ipsam be- 

nedictam atque indivisibilem 

Trinitatem creasse omnia ere- 

ata, visibilia et invisibilia. Et 

solum Filium, de Spiritu Sanc- 
to conceptum, incarnatum fu- 
isse ex Maria Virgine, passum 
et mortuum pro nobis in cruce 
sub Pontio Pilato, sepultum 
descendisse ad inferna, die ter- 
tia resurrexisse a mortuis, ad 
coeelos ascendisse, iterumque 
venturum ad judicandos vivos 
et mortuos, omnesque homines 
tunc in corpore et anima re- 
surrecturos, bona et mala se- 
cundum merita sua receptu- 
ros; et remissionem peccato- 
rum per sacramentorum eccle- 
sie perceptionem ; et sancto- 
rum communionem, id est om- 
nes homines.in charitate exis- 
tentes, esse participes omnium 





f Man. Sarisb. fol. 89. 
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{| The sick person shall.answer, 
All this I steadfastly believe. 
{ Then shall the minister exa- 
mine whether he repent him 
truly of his sins, and be in 
charity with all the world ; 
exhorting him to forgive, from 
the bottom of his heart, all 
persons that have offended 
him ; and if he hath offended 
any other, to ask them for- 
giveness ; and where he hath 
done injury or wrong to any 
man, that he make amends to 
the uttermost of his power ... 
{| The minister should not omit 
earnestly to move such sick 
persons as are of ability to be 
liberal to the poor. 


{| Here shall the sick person be 
moved to make a special con- 
fession of his sins, if he feel 
his conscience iroubled with 
any weighty matter. 
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bonorum gratie, que fiunt, in 
ecclesia, et omnes qui commu- 
hicant cum justis hic in gratia 
communicaturos cum eis, in 
gloria. 

Deinde respondeat infirmus; 

Credo firmiter in omnibus... 

Deinde dicat. sacerdos, 

Charissime frater, quia sine 
charitate nihil tibi proderit fi- 
des, testante apostolo, qui di- 
cit: Si-habuero omnem fidem 
ita ut montes transferam, cha- 
ritatem autem non habuero, 
nihil sum ; ideo oportet te di- 
ligere Dominum Deum tuum 
super omnia ex toto corde tuo, 
et ex tota anima tua, et proxi- 
mum tuum propter Deum sicut 
teipsum. Nam sine hujusmodi 
charitate nulla fides valet. Ex- 
erce igitur charitatis opera dum 
vales : et si multum tibi affue- 
rit, abundanter tribue, si au- 
tem exiguum illud impartire 
stude. Et ante omnia si quem 
injuste leseris, satisfacias si 
valeas, si autem non valeas, 
expedit ut ab eo veniam humi- 
liter postules.. Dimitte debito- 
ribus tuis et illis qui in te pec- 
caverunt: ut Deus tibi dimit- 
tat .... Charissime frater, si 
velis ad visionem Dei perve- 
nire, oportet omnino quod sis 
mundus in mente et purus in 
conscientia. Ait enim Chris- 
tus in evangelio, Beati mundo 
corde, quoniam ipsi Deum vi- 
debunt. Si ergo vis mundum 
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After which confession the priest 
shall absolve him (if he hum- 
bly and heartily desire it) af- 
ter this sort : 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
hath left power to his church 
to absolve all sinners who truly 
repent and believe in him, of 
his great mercy forgive thee 
thine offences: and by his au- 
thority committed to me, I 
absolve thee from all thy sins» 
in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. 
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cor et conscientiam sanam ha- 

bere, peccata tua universa con- 

fitereg.... 

Deinde absolvat sacerdos infir- 
mum ab omnibus peccatis suis 
hoc modo dicens : 


Dominus noster Jesus Chris- 
tus pro sua magna pietate te 
absolvat. Et ego auctoritate 
ejusdem Dei Domini nostri Je- 
su Christi, et beatorum aposto- 
lorum Petri et Pauli: et auc- 
toritate mihi tradita, absolvo 
te ab omnibus peccatis. his de 
quibus corde contritus et ore 
mihi confessus es: et ab om- 
nibus aliis peccatis tuis de qui- 
bus si tue occurrerent memo- 
rie libenter confiteri velles: 
et sacramentis ecclesie te re- 
stituo. In nomine Patris et Fi- 
lii et Spiritus Sancti. Amen}, 


The prayer which immediately follows the pre- 


ceding form, is in fact the original absolution which 
has been given to dying penitents for more than 
thirteen hundred years in the western churches. 
This ancient absolution or reconciliation of a pe- 
nitent near death is not only found in the old 
formularies of the English church, where it was 
used long before the preceding indicative form was 
introduced, but in the sacramentary of Gelasius, 
A. D. 4945; and for many centuries was commonly 
used in the churches of the west. 


ee 
® Man, Sarisb. fol. go, 91. h Ibid. fol. gt. 
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Let us pray. 

O most merciful God, who, 
according to the multitude of 
thy mercies, dost so put away 
the sins of those who truly re- 
pent, that thou rememberest 
them no more; open thine 
eye of mercy upon this thy 
servant, who most earnestly 
desireth pardon and forgive- 
ness. Renew in him, most lov- 
ing Father, whatsoever hath 
been decayed by the fraud and 
malice of the Devil, or by his 
own carnal will and frailness ; 
preserve and continue this sick 
member in the unity of the 
church; consider his contri- 
tion, accept his tears, assuage 
his pain, as shall seem to thee 
most expedient for him. And 
forasmuch as he putteth his 
full trust only in thy mercy, 
impute not unto him his for- 
mer sins, but strengthen him 
with thy blessed Spirit ; and, 
when thou art pleased to take 
him hence, take him unto thy 
favour, through the merits of 
thy dearly beloved Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

"| Then shall the minister say 
this psalm. 
Inte, Domine, speravi. Ps. 1xxi. 

In thee, O Lord, have I put 
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Oremus. 

Deus misericors, Deus cle- 
mens, qui secundum multitu- 
dinem miserationum tuarum, 
peccata poenitentium deles, et 
preteritorum criminum culpas 
venia remissionis evacuas: re- 
spicesuper hune famulum tuum 
N. sibi remissionem omnium 
peccatorum suorum tota cordis 
contritione poscentem. Reno- 
va in eo piisime Pater quicquid 
diabolica fraude violatum est: 
et unitati corporis ecclesiz tuz 
membrum infirmum, peccato- 
rum percepta remissione, re- 
stitue. Miserere Domine ge- 
mituum ejus ; miserere lachry- 
marum ; miserere tribulatio- 
num atque dolorum: et non 
habentem fiduciam nisi in tua 
misericordia, ad sacramentum 
reconciliationis admitte. Per 
Christum Dominum nostrumi. 


Deinde dicatur psalmus. 


In te, Domine, speravi, non 





i Man. Sarisb. fol. 92. Mis- 
sale MS. Leofrici, fol. 239. 
Gelasii Sacramentar. Muratori, 
tom. i. p. 552. In a MS. a 
thousand years old, printed by 


Martene, this form is entitled, 
** Reconciliatio Pcenitentis ad 
Mortem ;” see Martene de An- 
tiq. Eccl. Rit, lib. iii. ¢. 15. 
p- 599- 
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my trust ; let me never be put 
to confusion ; but rid me, and 
deliver me in thy righteous- 
ness, &c. 

Glory be to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost ; as it was in the be- 
ginning, is now, and ever shall 
be, world without end. Amen. 

| Adding this. 

O Saviour of the world, who 
by thy cross and precious blood 
hast redeemed us, save us, and 
help us, we humbly beseech 
thee, O Lord. 


CHAP, VIIL. 


confundar in eternum ; in jus- 
titia tua libera me et eripe me, 
&e. 


Gloria Patri, et Filio, et 
Spiritui Sancto. Sicut erat in 
principio et nunc et semper et 
in secula seculorum. Amen. 


Finito psalmo dicatur Antiphona. 

Salvator mundi, salva nos, 
qui per crucem et sanguinem 
tuum redemisti nos: auxiliare 
nobis te deprecamur, Deus nos- 
terJ. 


Of the two benedictions which conclude this part 
of the office, the former is (as far as I am aware) 
peculiar to the English ritual, into which it seems 
to have been introduced in the time of king Edward 
the Sixth. The latter is derived from the benedic- 
tion which the priest was directed to give under the 
covenant of the law, and which has been adopted 
by almost every Christian church for some occasion 
or other. This benediction is directed to be used in 
the office for visiting the sick according to the Irish 
ritual, which sir W. Betham published in the first 
number of his Antiquarian Researches, from a MS. 
which he refers to the seventh century. It would be 
tedious to enumerate the many offices and churches 
which have prescribed this benediction, and I shall 
therefore content myself with citing it from the 
liturgy of the ancient Gallican church. 


Benedicat vos Dominus et 
custodiat semper. Ostendat 


Unto God’s gracious mercy 
and protection we commit thee. 
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The Lord bless thee, and keep 
thee. The Lord make his face 
to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee. The Lord 
lift up his countenance upon 
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Dominus faciem suam super 
vos, et misereatur vestri. Con- 
vertat Dominus vultum suum 
ad vos, et det vobis pacem. 
Per Dominumk. 


thee, and give thee peace, both 
now and evermore. Amen, 


COMMUNION OF THE SICK. 


The English ritual, in conformity with the uni- 
versal practice of the catholic church, has directed 
the holy communion to be administered to the sick. 
It is of course unnecessary to defend or justify this 
practice to those who have a right faith with regard 
to that sacrament; but it may be objected to the 
English ritual, that the custom of the Christian 
church has been to reserve the sacraments of Christ’s 
body and blood from the public liturgy, and not to 
consecrate them in private. It is true, that this re- 
servation had been the most usual, and, perhaps, the 
most ancient, practice of the church; but there are 
many instances in antiquity of the celebration of the 
eucharist in private for the sick. Thus Paulinus, 
bishop of Nola, caused the eucharist to be celebrated 
in his own chamber not many hours before his 
death’. Gregory Nazianzen informs us, that his 





k Missale Gallican. vet. Ma- dictus Hyacinthinus quasi 


billon de Liturg. Gall. p. 371; 
also MS. Leofr. fol. 332. 

~ 1 «Cum ante triduum, quam 
de hoe mundo ad cceleste habi- 
taculum. vocaretur, cum jam 
de salute ejus omnes desperfs- 
sent, et duo ad eum episcopi 
visitandi studio convenissent, 
id est, S. Symmachus et Bene- 


profecturus ad Dominum, ju- 
bet sibi ante lectulum suum 
sacra mysteria exhiberi, scili- 
cet ut una cum sanctis episco- 
pis oblato sacrificio animam 
suam Domino commendaret.” 
Vita Paulini Nolani authore 
Uranio Presbyt. apud Surium, 
Junii 22, p. 733. 
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father communicated in his own chamber, and that 
his sister had an altar at home™; and Ambrose is 
said to have administered the sacrament in a private 
house at Rome*. The English church is therefore 
justified in directing the eucharist to be consecrated 
in private houses, for the benefit of the sick; and 
she has taken care, in the rubric immediately 
preceding the office, that the sacrament should be 
decorously and reverently administered. “ Having 
“‘ a convenient place in the sick man’s house, with all 
“ things necessary so prepared, that the curate may 
*‘ reverently minister, he shall there celebrate the holy 
* communion.” In case “a man, either by reason of 
* extremity of sickness, or for want_of warning in due 
*“ time to the curate, or for lack of company to receive 
** with him, or by any other just impediment, do not 
** receive the sacrament of Christ’s body and blood,” 
the minister is to comfort him in the following 
manner, which has long been customary in the 
English church : 


The curate shall instruct 
him, that if he do truly repent 
him of his sins, and steadfastly 
believe that Jesus Christ hath 
suffered death upon the cross 
for him, and shed his blood for 
his redemption, earnestly re- 


Deinde communicetur infir- 
mus, nisi prius communicatus 
fuerit, et nisi de vomitu, vel 
alia irreverentia probabiliter 
timeatur; in quo casu, dicat 
sacerdos infirmo: Frater in hoc 
casu sufficit tibi vera fides, et 





m Gregor, Nazianz. Orat. 19. 
de Laude Patris; Orat. 11, de 
Gorgonia. 

n “Per idem tempus cum 
trans Tiberim apud quemdam 


clarissimum invitatus, sacrifi- 
cium in domo offerret,” &c. 
Vita Ambrosii a Paulino p. iii. 
Append. tom.ii, Oper. Ambros. 
edit, Benedict, 
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membering the benefits he bona voluntas ; tantum crede 
hath thereby, and giving him et manducasti®. 

hearty thanks therefore, he 

doth eat and drink the body and 

blood of our Saviour Christ 

profitably to his soul’s health, 

although he do not receive the 

sacrament with his mouth. 





®@ Man. Sarisb, fol. 97. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 





erates office for the burial of the dead, according to 

the English ritual, commences on the approach 
of the body towards the church. In primitive times, 
the body, immediately after death, was washed and 
arrayed in new. garments; and the clergy and peo- 
ple watched the remains until the time of burial 
came. During this interval psalms were sung, and 
lessons read*. ‘The body was then carried to the 
church, with singing of psalms or anthems, as we 
learn from the Apostolical Constitutions, from Dio- 
nysius Areopagite, Chrysostom, and other sources?. 
With this custom all the rituals of the eastern and 
western churches, that I have seen, concur’; and, 
amongst other, the ritual of the English church 
directs the priest and other clergy to meet the 
corpse at the entrance of the cemetery, and precede 
it into the church, or towards the grave, singing or 
saying certain anthems appropriate to the occasion. 
Of these anthems, the two former have been long 
used in the English church in some part of the 
office for the departed. 


* Martene de Antiq. Ec- p.573, &c. Bingham, ut sup. 


clesie Ritibus, lib. iii. ¢. 12. ¢ See the various orders for 
p- 553, &ce. Bingham, Anti- burial of the dead in Martene, 
quities, book xxiii. c. 3. lib. iii. c. 15. Goar, Rit. Gree, 


~b Martene, lib. iii. c. 14. p.526, &e. 
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I am the resurrection and 
the life, saith the Lord; he 
that believeth on me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he 
live: and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never 
die. 

I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand 
at the latter day upon the 
earth. And though after my 
skin worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh shall I see 
God: whom I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall 
behold, and not another. 
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Ego sum resurrectio et vita: 
qui credit in me, etiam si mor- 
tuus fuerit, vivit: et omnis qui 
vivit et credit in me, non mo- 
rietur in eternum 4, 


Credo quia Redemptor meus 
vivit: et in novissimo die de 
terra surrecturus sum: et in 
carne mea videbo Deum Sal- 
vatorem meum. Quem visu- 
rus sum ego ipse et non alius: 
et oculi mei conspecturi sunté. 


When the procession has entered the church, the 


office proceeds with psalmody and reading of scrip- 
ture. A similar custom is mentioned by the author 
called Dionysius, as prevailing in his time in the 
east‘; and we find frequent mention of the same 
amongst the oriental fathers. Nearly the same order 
prevails in the patriarchate of Constantinople, where 
many anthems and psalms are sung, and lessons 
from the Epistles and Gospels are read®. In the 
western churches it seems that the eucharist was 
celebrated at this time, in which prayers were made 
for the happiness of the deceased. This was cus- 
tomary in Africa in the fifth century, according to 
Augustine; and in Italy inthe time of Ambrose; 


4 Manuale Sarisb. Vigilie 
Mortuorum, fol. 127. 
€ Ibid. fol. 106. 


c. 12. 
i Paulin. Vita Ambrosii: “<Il- 
lucescente die Dominico, cum 


f Dionys. Eccl. Hierarch.c.7. 

& See Goar, Rituale Grec. 
p- 526, &e. 

h August. confess. lib, ix. 


corpus illius, peractis sacra- 
mentis divinis de ecclesia le- 
varetur, portandum ad Basili- 
cam Ambrosianam,” &c, 
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and we find it recognised in all the western rituals). 
But it was not usual in the east, where the liturgy 
is not performed at funerals even to the present 
day*. The psalms which are appointed by the 
church of England on the present occasion are 
highly appropriate. A part of the lesson which 
follows has been used by the English church for a 
considerable length of time. It was anciently read 
in the celebration of the eucharist, which formerly 
took place in England, as in other western churches, 
at this time ; and although the English church has 
not continued the custom, but adopted the practice 
of the church of Constantinople, the importance of 
this part of scripture has caused it to be used as the 
proper lesson on the present occasion. In the church 
of Constantinople they read part of the fourth chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the tiie and a 
gospel from St. John!. 


1 Cor. xv. 20. Epistola ad Corinthios. 


Now is Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the 
first-fruits of them that slept. 
For since by man came death, 
by man came also the resur- 
rection of the dead. For as 
in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. 
But every man in his own 
order, &c. 


Fratres,Christus resurrexit a 
mortuis, primiti dormientium; 
quoniam quidem per hominem 
mors, et per hominem resur- 
rectio mortuorum. Et sicut in 
Adam omnes moriuntur, ita et 
in Christo omnes vivificabun- 
tur; unusquisque autem in suo 
ordine™, 


From the church the procession advances to the 
sepulchre, where, as the necessary preparations are 


j Martene, p. 595,604, 606, 
608, &e. &e. 

k Goar, Rit. Gree. p. 525, 
&e. &e. 


1 Ibid. p. 535. 
m-Man. Sarisb. missa pro 
defunctis, fol. 136. 
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making, the priest: and clergy sing or repeat an- 
thems; and then, the body being interred with a 
certain formulary, another anthem is sung or said. 
The same order is found in the ancient rituals of 
the eastern and western churches. The only thing 
worthy of notice in this part of the English ritual 
is, the form repeated by the priest, beginning, “For- 
* asmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God,” &Xc. 
This form of committing the “body to the ground ; 
“ earth to earth, ashes to ashes,” &c. seems, as far,as I 
can judge, to be peculiar to our church; as we find 
that. most other rituals of the east and west appoint 
some psalm or anthem to be sung or said while the 
body is placed in the tomb: but the same form 
nearly has been used in the English church for many 
ages, though anciently it followed after the body 
was covered with earth, and not while the earth was 
placed upon it. The anthems which precede and 
follow this formulary have generally been very an- 
ciently used in the English church on occasions con- 
nected with that which we at present consider. 


Man that is born of a woman Homo natus de muliere, 
kath but a short time to live, brevi vivens tempore: reple- 
and is full of misery. He _ tus multis miseriis: qui quasi 
cometh up, and is cut down,  flos egreditur et conteritur, et 
like a flower; he fleeth as it fugit velut umbra: et nun- 
were a shadow, andnever con- quam in eodem statu perma- 
tinueth in one stay. net ®, 

In the midst of life we are Media vita in morte sumus, 
in death: of whom may we quem querimus adjutorem nisi 
seek for succour, but of thee, te, Domine! qui pro peccatis 
O Lord, who for our sins art nostris juste irascaris°. 
justly displeased ? 


7 





2 Man. Sar. in Vigil Mor- ° Brev. Sarisb. Psalt. fol. 
tuorum, p. 119. 55. 
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Yet, O Lord God most holy, 
OLord mostmighty, Oholy and 
most merciful Saviour, deliver 
us not into the bitter pains of 
eternal death. 

Thou knowest, Lord, the 
secrets of our hearts; shut 
not thy merciful ears to our 
prayer; but spare us, Lord 
most holy, O God most mighty, 
O holy and merciful Saviour, 
thou most worthy Judge eter- 
nal, suffer us not, at our last 
hour, for any pains of death, 
to fall from thee. 

Forasmuch as it hath pleas- 
ed Almighty God of his great 
mercy to take unto himself the 
soul of our dear brother here 
departed, we therefore com- 
mit his body to the ground ; 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust ; in sure and cer- 
tain hope of the resurrection 
to eternal life, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 

I heard a voice from heaven, 
saying unto me, Write, From 
henceforth blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord: 
even so saith the Spirit ; for 
they rest from their labours. 
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Sancte Deus, Sancte fortis, 
Sancte et misericors Salvator ; 
amare morti ne tradas nos. 


Noli claudere aures tuas ad 
preces nostras, Sancte fortis. 
Qui cognoscis occulta cordis, 
parce peccatis nostris. Sancte 
et misericors Salvator amarx 
morti ne tradas nosP. 


Commendo animam tuam 
Deo Patri omnipotenti; terram 
terre, cinerem cineri, pulve- 
rem pulveri; in nomine Patris 
et Filii et Spiritus Sancti4. 


Audivi vocem de ceelo, di- 
centem mihi, Scribe, Beatimor- 
tui qui in Domino moriuntur, 
amodo enim jam dicit Spiritus, 
ut requiescant a laboribus suis, 
opera enim illorum sequuntur 
illos’, 


After this anthem is concluded, the prayers com- 
mence with the short litany, which is followed by 





P Brev. Sarisb. Psalt. fol. 


ga: 
4 Manuale Sar, fol. 149. In- 


humatio defuncti. 
r Man, Sar. Antiphona in 
Vigil. Mortuorum, fol. 112. 
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the Lord’s Prayer, two collects, and a benediction. 
The ancient manuals of the English church ap- 
pointed a similar order to succeed the burial; but 
the collects which we use in this place are not of 
great antiquity, though the preface of the first is 
found in the manual of Salisbury, and in some very 


ancient monuments of the western church. 


Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Christ, have mercy upon us. 

Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Our Father, which art in 
heaven, Hallowed be thy name, 
&e. 

Almighty God, with whom 
do live the spirits of them that 
depart hence in the Lord, and 
with whom the souls of the 
faithful, after they are deli- 
vered from the burden of the 
flesh, are in joy and felicity, 
&e. 


Kyrie eleison. 

Christe eleison. 

Kyrie eleison. 

Pater noster qui es in ceelis, 
sanctificetur nomen tuum, &c.* 


Deus, apud quem spiritus 
mortuorum vivunt, et in quo 
electorum animz deposito car- 
nis onere plena felicitate le- 
tantur, presta supplicantibus 
nobis ut anima famuli tui, &c.t 





8 Man: Sar, Inhumatio defuncti, fol. 151. 


t Ibid. fol. 148. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE THANKSGIVING OF WOMEN | 


AFTER CHILD-BIRTH. 





Hew long a particular office has been used in 
the Christian church, for the thanksgiving and 
benediction of women after child-birth, it would be 
difficult to say; but it is probably most ancient, 
since we find that all the western rituals, and those 
of the patriarchate of Constantinople, contain such 
an office*. ‘That which we use in the English ritual 
occurs in the ancient Manual of the church of Salis- 
bury, with little variation. It begins with a short 
address to the woman, followed by two psalms. 
The address seems peculiar to the English ritual ; 
but two psalms were repeated at the beginning of 
the office, according to the Salisbury manual >, though 
they were different from those used at present. The 
remainder of the office will speak for itself, on 
comparison. : 


"| Then the Priest shall say, Sequatur. 
Let us pray. ss 
Lord, have mercy upon us. Kyrie eleison. 
Christ, have mercy upon us. Christe eleison. 
Lord, have mercy upon us, Kyrie eleison. 





a Martene de Antiq. Eccl. Rituale Gree. p. 324. 
Rit. lib. i. c. 9. p. 639, 643. b Man. Sarisb. fol. 46. 
Rituale Rom. p. 256. Goar, 
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Our Father, which art in 
heaven, &c. 

Min. O Lord, save this wo- 
man thy servant ; 

Answ.Who putteth her trust 
in thee. 

Min. Be thou to her a strong 
tower, 

Ans. 
enemy. 

Min. Lord, hear our prayer. 


From the face of her 


Answ. And let our cry come 
unto thee. 

Min. Let us pray. 

O Almighty God, we give 
thee humble thanks for that 
thou hast vouchsafed to deli- 
ver this woman from the great 
pain and peril of child-birth ; 
Grant, we beseech thee, most 
merciful Father, that she, 
through thy help, may both 
faithfully live, and walk ac~- 
cording to thy will, in this life 
present ; and also may be par- 
taker of everlasting glory in 
the life to come; through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Pater noster qui es in ceelis, 
sanctificetur, &c, 

Domine salvam fac ancillam 
tuam ; 

Deus meus, sperantem in te. 


Esto ei, Domine, turris for- 
tudinis, 
A facie inimici. 


Domine exaudi orationem 
meam. 

Et clamor meus ad te ve- 
niat. 

Oremus. 

Deus, qui hanc famulam tu- 
am de pariendi periculo libe- 
rasti, et eam in. servitio, tuo 
devotam esse fecisti: concede 
ut temporali cursu fideliter 
peracto, sub alis misericordie 
tue vitam perpetuam et qui- 
etem consequatur. Per Chris- 
tum Dominum nostrum. A- 
men¢, 





¢ Man. Sarisb. fol. 46. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A COMMINATION, 


AND 


PRAYERS FOR THE FIRST DAY OF LENT. ~ 





HIS office is one of the last memorials we retain 

of that solemn public penitence which, during 

the primitive ages, occupied so conspicuous a place in 
the discipline of the Christian church. In the earliest 
ages, those who were guilty of grievous sins were 
solemnly reduced to the order of penitents; they 
came fasting, and clad in sackcloth and ashes, on the 
occasion, and after the bishop had prayed over them, 
they were dismissed from the church. They then 
were admitted gradually to the classes of hearers, 
substrati, and consistentes; until at length, after 
long trial and exemplary conduct, they were again 
deemed worthy of full communion*. This peniten- 
tial discipline at length, from various causes, became 
extinct, both in the eastern and western churches; 
and, from the twelfth or thirteenth century, the 
solemn office for the first day of Lent was the only 
memorial of this ancient discipline in the west. It 
seems that at least from about the eighth century 
there was a solemn office for public penitents on the 


* See Bingham’s Antiquities, book xviii. ch. 1. and 2. 
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first day of Lent»; but in after-ages this office was 
applied indiscriminately to all the people, who re- 
ceived ashes, and were prayed for by the bishop or 
presbyter. Thus the office lost its ancient charac- 
ter. The English churches have long used this 
office nearly as we do at present, as we find almost 
exactly the same appointed for the first day of Lent 
in the missals of Salisbury and York, and in the 
MS. sacramentary of Leofric, which was written 
for the English church about the ninth or tenth 
century. 

The peculiar office which the church of England 
has appointed for the first day of Lent, commences — 
after the morning prayer and litany are concluded. 
In the ancient offices of Salisbury also we find that 
this office began after the prayers which were said 
at the sixth hour, or twelve o’clock in the day°; and 
many of the western offices appointed the litany at 
the beginning of this service’. The English office 
then proceeds with an address or sermon full of 
exhortations to penitence and conversion from sins, 
which is called a commination ; and in the course of 
it the priest recites the curses of God against sin, to 
each of which the people, according to the custom 
of the old law, are invited to testify their assent. It 
has long been customary in the western churches 
for the bishop or presbyter to make a discourse or 
sermon on the subject of penitence at this part of 
the office, as we may see in the missals of Salisbury, 


b Martene de Antiq. Eccl. populum si placuerit. 
Rit. lib. i. c. 6. p.3. See Bing- d Martene de Antiq. Eccl. 
ham, book xviii. ch. 2. §. 2. Rit. lib. i. c. 6. p. 86, 95. De 
¢ Ferivin capite Jejuniipost Antiqua Ecel. Discipl. in Div. 
sextam imprimis fiat sermo ad Offficiis, c. 7. p. 140, &e. 
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and in several western rituals mentioned by Mar- 
tene®. After this sermon or commination, the fifty- 
first psalm, anciently noted in the church as one of 
the penitential psalms, and especially called the 
psalm of confession, is appointed to be sung by the 


priest and clergy. 


{| Then shall they allkneel upon 
their knees, and the priest and 
clerks kneeling (in the place 
where they are accustomed to 
say the litany) shall say this 
psalm. 

Miserere mei, Deus. Ps. li. 
Have mercy upon me, O 

God, after thy great goodness ; 

according to the multitude of 

thy mercies do away mine of- 

fences, &c. 


Deinde prosternant se clerici in 
choro: et dicant v11 psalmos 
penitentiales cum “Gloria Pa- 
tri,” ef “sicut erat,” et anii- 
phona “Ne reminiscaris”f. 


Miserere mei, Deus: secun- 
dum magnam misericordiam 
tuam. Et secundum multitu- 
dinem miserationum tuarum 
dele iniquitatem meam, &c.& 


The ancient sacramentary of the English church, 


written in the ninth or tenth century, alluded to 
above, directs the same psalm to be sung on the 
present occasion®. It also concurs with the missals 
of York and Salisbury, and other western formula- 
ries, in prescribing the following parts of the office. 


Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Our Father, which art in 
heaven, &c. But deliver us 
from evil. Amen. 
Min. O Lord, save thy ser- 


vants ; 


Kyrie eleison. 

Christe eleison. 

Kyrie eleison. 

Pater noster qui es in ccelis. 
Sed libera nos a malo. Amen. 


Salvos fae servos tuos et an- 
cillas tuas ; ‘ 





€ See note‘, p. 241. Mar- 
tene de Antiq. Eccl. Discipl. 
in Div. Officiis, c. 17. p. 135, 
136, 137, 141, &e. 


f Missale Sarisb. fol. 29. 
& Ibid. 
h Missale Leofric. fol. 80. 
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Answ. That put their trust 
in thee. 

Min. Send unto them help 
from above. 

Answ. And evermore might- 
ily defend them. 

Min. Help us, O God our 
Saviour. 

Answ, And for the glory of 
thy name deliver us; be mer- 
ciful to us sinners, for thy 
name’s sake. 

Min. O Lord, hear our 
prayer. 

Answ. And let our cry come 
unto thee. 
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Deus meus, sperantes in te. 


Mitte eis, Domine, auxilium 
de sancto. 
Et de Syon tuere eos. 


Adjuva nos Deus salutaris 
noster. 

Et propter gloriam nominis 
tui, Domine, libera nos et pro- 
pitius esto peccatis nostris 
propter nomen tuum. 

Domine, exaudi orationem 
meam. 

Et clamor meus ad te ve- 
niati. 


The following prayers are derived from formula- 


ries of great antiquity, being very like prayers not 
only used on this occasion in the missals of Salisbury 
and York, but found in the sacramentary above al- 
luded to, and in the sacramentary of Gelasius, A. D. 


494. 


Minister. Let us pray. 

O Lord, we beseech thee, 
mercifully to hear our prayers, 
and spare all those who con- 
fess their sins unto thee; that 
they, whose consciences by 
sin are accused, by thy merci- 
ful pardon may be absolved ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
_ Amen. 

O most mighty God, and 
merciful Father, who hast com- 


Oremus. 

Exaudi, Domine, preces no- 
stras, et confitentium tibi parce 
peccatis: ut quos conscientie 
reatus accusat, indulgentie tux 
miseratio absolvati. 


OmnipotenssempiterneDeus, 
qui misereris ommium, et nihil 





i Miss. Sarisb. fol. 30. Ebo- 
yacens. in capite Jejunii. 
j Miss. Sar. fol. 30. Ebor. 


ut supra. Sacramentar. Gelasii 
Muratori, tom. i. p. 504. MS. 
Leofr. fol. 80. 
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passion upon all men, and hat- 
est nothing that thou hast 
made; who wouldest not the 
death of a sinner, but that he 
should rather turn from his 
sin, and be saved; mercifully 
forgive us our trespasses ; re- 
ceive and comfort us, who are 
grieved and wearied with the 
burden of our sins. Thy pro- 
perty is always to have mercy; 
to thee only it appertaineth to 
forgive sins. Spare us there- 
fore, good Lord, spare thy 
people, whom thou hast re- 
deemed ; enter not into judg- 
ment with thy servants, who 
are vile earth, and miserable 
sinners; but so turn thine 
anger from us, who meekly 
acknowledge our vileness, and 
truly repent us of our faults, 
and so make haste to help us 
in this world, that we may 
ever live with thee in the 
world to come; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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odisti eorum que fecistik . . 
Domine Deus noster, qui of- 
fensione nostra non vinceris 
sed satisfactione placaris, re- 
spice quesumus super famulos 
tuos: qui se tibi graviter pec- 
casse confitentur: tuum est 
enim absolutionem criminum 
dare, et veniam prestare pe- 
nitentibus, qui dixisti poeniten- 
tiam te malle peccatorum quam 
mortem. Concede ergo, Do- 
mine, his famulis tuis ut tibi 
peenitentiz excubias celebrent, 
ut correctis actibus suis, con- 
ferri sibi a te sempiterna gau- 
dia gratulentur. Per &c.! 


These prayers are followed by a supplication, 


which is said by the clergy and people, and a bene- 
diction. The former of these was originally entitled 
an anthem, and was to be sung. It seems to have 
been in part derived from the anthems which for- 
merly concluded the office in the Salisbury missal. 
It is now appointed to be said by all, in imitation of 
the direction given in the second chapter of the pro- 
phet Joel. 


k Miss. Sar. fol. 30. 
1 Ibid. Miss. Ebor. 


Gelasii Murat. tom. i, P- 504* 


Sacr. MS. Leofr. fol. 80. 
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Turn thou us, O good Lord, 

and so shall we be turned. Be 
favourable, O Lord, be favour- 
able to thy people, who turn 
to thee in weeping, fasting, 
and praying. For thou art a 
merciful God— 
—Spare thy people, good Lord, 
spare them, and let not thine 
heritage be brought to con- 
fusion. 


—Hear us, O Lord, for thy 
mercy is great, and after the 
multitude of thy mercies look 
upon us. 
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Antiphona. Convertimini ad 
me in toto corde vestro, in 
jejunio, et fletu, et planctu, 
dicit Dominus™, 


Antiphona. Juxta vestibulum 
et altare plorabunt sacerdotes 
et Levitz ministri Domini di- 
centes; Parce, Domine, parce 
populo tuo: et ne dissipes ora 
clamantium ad te, Domine®. 

Antiphona. Exaudi nos, Do- 
mine, quia benigna est mise- 
ricordia tua, secundum multi- 
tudinem miserationum tuarum 
respice nos Domine?®. 





m Brev. Sar. in capite Jeju- 
nii, fol. 64. 

n Miss. Sar. fol. 30. Anti- 
phonar. Gregorii Pamel. Li- 


turg. tom, ii. p. 84. 
° Ibid. Antiphonar. Greg, 
ibid. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ORDINATIONS. 





SECTION I. 


MISSION OF THE ORTHODOX CLERGY IN THIS EMPIRE 
VINDICATED. 


i Mig right of the clergy to perform ministerial 

duties is so intimately connected with the sacra- 
ments and other offices of the church, that some 
remarks on the point would have naturally occurred 
in this place, even if the course of our ritual had 
not regularly brought the ordinations before us. It 
is doubtless important that the clergy should be 
able to prove this right, as well for their own satis- 
faction as for that of their people; but it is more 
particularly expedient to consider this matter, when 
our orders and mission are denied, when we are 
accused of a schismatical intrusion on the offices of 
others, and all our ecclesiastical and ministerial 
acts are characterised as null, and devoid of all 
spiritual efficacy. 

I do not think it necessary to enter on any of 
the general and abstract questions connected with 
this subject, because they would take too large a 
compass, and perhaps might seem misplaced in a 
work relating more peculiarly to ritual matters*; 


@ It is scarcely necessary to latter part of the fifth and the 
refer the reader, for informa- seventh book of Hooker’s Ec- 
tion on these subjects, to the  clesiastical Polity. The works 
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but it may be well to state briefly the historical 
facts which establish the spiritual rights of the or- 
thodox ministry in this empire. 

Romish authors are sensible that, while those 
rights are acknowledged, a powerful bond of unity 
exists among the orthodox, and a mighty barrier 
opposes itself to the tide of error. Hence we find 
them at one time endeavouring to represent our 
ordinations as invalid, and denying us the title or 
character of bishops, priests, and deacons; at an- 
other, affirming that if we have valid orders, yet.we 
have no mission or right to exercise those orders. 

It certainly is essential that the true ministers of 
God should be able to prove that they have not 
only the power, but the right, of performing sacred 
offices. There is an evident difference between these 
things, as may be seen by the following cases. Ifa 
regularly ordained priest should celebrate the eucha- 
rist in the church of another, contrary to the will 
of that person and of the bishop, he would have 
the power of consecrating the eucharist, it actually 
would be consecrated; but he would not have the 
right of consecrating ; or, in other words, he would 
not have mission for that act. If a bishop should 
enter the diocese of another bishop, and contrary to 
his will, ordain one of his deacons to the priesthood, 
the intruding bishop would have the power, but not 
the right of ordaining : he would have no mission 
for such an act. 


of archbishop Potteron Church lue. Mr. Rose’s able and elo- 


Government, of bishops Taylor 
and Hall on Episcopacy, and 
Leslie on the Qualifications re- 
quisite to administer the Sa- 
craments, are all of great va- 


quent Sermons on the Com- 
mission and consequent Duties 
of the Clergy should be in the 
hands of every one. See my 
Treatise on the Church, p. vi. 
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In fact, mission fails in all schismatical, heretical, 
and uncanonical acts, because God cannot have given 
any man aright to act im opposition to those laws 
which he himself has enacted, or to those which the 
apostles and their successors have instituted, for the 
orderly and peaceable regulation of the church; he 
is not the author of confusion, but of peace, as in 
all the churches of the saints ; and yet, were he to 
commission his ministers to exercise their offices in 
whatever places and circumstances they pleased, 
confusion and division without end must be the 
inevitable result. 

Mission can only be given for acts in accordance 
with the divine and ecclesiastical laws, the latter of 
which derive their authority from the former; and 
it is conferred by valid ordination. It would be 
easy to prove this in several ways; but it is enough 
at present to say, that no other method can be 
~ pointed out by which mission is given. Should the 
ordination be valid, and yet uncanonical, mission 
does not take effect until the suspension imposed by 
the canons on the person ordained, is in some lawful 
manner removed. 

I am now to state briefly the facts which shew 
that the clergy of this realm have mission, or a 
right to exercise their respective orders in the places, 
and over the persons, now entrusted to their care. 
They are proved to be the successors of the apostles, 
and the true ministers of God, by the succession 
of apostolical ordination ; by prescriptive, rightful, 
and original possession; and by the succession of 
apostolical doctrine. 


b x Cor, xiv, 33, 
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First, The bishops who rule the churches of these 
realms were validly ordained by others, who by 
means of an unbroken spiritual descent of ordina- 
tions derived their mission from the apostles, and 
from our Lord. This continual descent is evident 
to any one who chooses to investigate it°. Let him 
read the catalogues of our bishops ascending up to 
the most remote period“. Our ordinations descend 
in a direct unbroken line from Peter and Paul, the 
apostles of the circumcision and the Gentiles. These 
great apostles successively ordained Linus, Cletus, 
and Clement bishops of Rome; and the apostolical 
line of succession was regularly continued from them 
to Celestine, Gregory, and Vitalianus, who ordained 
Patrick bishop for the Irish, and Augustine and 
Theodore for the English. And from those times 
an uninterrupted series of valid ordinations has car- 
ried down the apostolical succession in our churches, 
even to the present day. There is not a bishop, 
priest, or deacon amongst us, who cannot, if he 
pleases, trace his own spiritual descent from Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul. 

Secondly, These bishops are the rightful success- 
ors of those who ruled the church in the beginning. 


¢ The principal writers in 
defence of the validity of our 
ordinations are, Mason, Bram- 
hall, Burnet, and Elrington. 
Amongst the Romanists, Cou- 
rayer, canon regular of S. Ge- 
nevieve, distinguished himself 
by a “ Defence of the validity 
ofthe English ordinations,” and 
by a masterly “‘ Supplement” 
to the same work, in which he 
overthrows triumphantly allthe 
objections of Pére le Quien, 


and other Romanists, to our 
ordinations. 

d Bishop Godwin’s work,“de 
Presulibus Anglie,” contains 
catalogues of all the bishops of 
England, and their history from 
the most remote period. Sir 
James Ware has written the 
history of the Irish bishops 
from the time of St. Patrick, 
and bishop Keith has perform- 
ed the same office for the 
church of Scotland. 
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The pastors who originally preached the gospel, and 
converted the inhabitants of these realms to Chris- 
tianity, were legitimately ordained, and therefore 
had divine mission for their work. The ancient 
British bishops, who sat in the councils of Arles and 
Nice, in the fourth century*®, were followed by a 
long line of successors, who governed dioceses in 
Britain; so were those prelates from Ireland, who, 
in the seventh century, converted a great portion of 
the pagan invaders of Britain‘; and so also was 
Augustine, archbishop of Canterbury, who was sent 
by Gregory of Rome about the same time, and who 
preached to another portion of the Anglo-Saxons. 
The churches, deriving their origin from these three 
sources, were governed by prelates, who all filled 
distinct dioceses; and those dioceses have been 


¢ See Stillingfleet’s Origines 
Britannice, ch. 2. and 3. This 
work contains a learned his- 
tory of the antiquity of our 
church, which was in existence 
in the second century, and was 
probably founded by St. Paul, 
according to bishops Stilling- 
fleet and Burgess, and other 
divines. 

* The kingdom of Mercia, 
containing the counties of Ches- 
ter, Nottingham, Derby, Staf- 
ford, Salop, Northampton, Lei- 
cester, Lincoln, Huntingdon, 
Rutland, Warwick, Worcester, 
Oxford, Glocester, Bucking- 
ham,. Bedford, Hereford, and 
part of Hertford, was convert- 
ed to Christianity by Finanus, 
Diuma, Ceollach, and Trum- 
here, all Irish bishops. Beda, 
Historia, lib. iii. c. 21. The 
kingdom of Northumberland, 


which contained York, Lancas- 
ter, and the northern parts of 
England, and extended a con- 
siderable way into Scotland, 
was chiefly converted by Ai- 
dan, another [Irish bishop. 
Paulinus had been sent on this 
mission by Justus of Canter- 
bury, successor of Augustine, 
but was soon obliged to retire, 
and paganism resumed its sway, 
until Aidan arrived under hap- 
pier auspices, and converted 
the nation. Ibid. lib. iii. ¢. 3, 
5, and 6. Essex, Middlesex, 
and Hertford were converted 
by Cedd, another Irish bishop, 
after they had relapsed into 
paganism. Ibid. lib. iii. c. 22. 
The Picts and Scots of Scot- 
land were converted by Co- 
lumba, an Irishman, first ab- 
bot of Iona, in the sixth cen- 
tury. Ibid. lib. iii. e. 4. 
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occupied by a regular series of bishops, canonically 
- ordained, from the beginning down to the present 
day. We can therefore not only prove ;that we are 
descended by valid ordinations from the apostles 
Peter and Paul, but can point out the dioceses which 
our predecessors have rightly possessed even from 
the beginning. We stand on the ground of pre- 
scriptive and immemorial possession, not merely 
from the times of Patrick and Augustine, but from 
those more remote ages, when the bishops and priests 
that were our predecessors attended the councils of 
Arles and of Nice, when Tertullian and Origen bore 
witness that the fame of our Christianity had 
extended to Africa and the east. 

It is true, that there are some schismatical Romish 
bishops in these realms, but they are of a recent 
origin, and cannot shew the prescription and pos- 
session which we can. Some of these teachers do 
not profess to be bishops of our churches, but are 
titular bishops of places which we know not. Others 
usurp the titles of various churches in these islands; 
but neither are in possession themselves, nor can 
prove that their predecessors have ever occupied 
them. ‘This sect arose in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, when certain persons, unhappily and blindly 
devoted to the see of Rome, refused to obey and 
communicate with their lawful pastors, who, in 
accordance with the law of God and the canons, 
asserted the ancient independence of the British 
and Irish church: and the Roman patriarch then 
ordained a few bishops to sees in Ireland, which 
were already occupied by legitimate pastors’. In 


& The Irish bishops almost beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, 
unanimously consented, in the to remove the jurisdiction of 
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England this ministry is of a later origin; for the 
first bishop of that communion was a titular bishop 
of Chalcedon in the seventeenth century". I must 
observe further, that the orthodox and undoubted 
bishops of Great Britain and Ireland are the only 
persons who in any manner, whether by ordination 
or possession, can prove their descent from the an- 
cient saints and bishops of these isles. It is a posi- 
tive fact, that they, and they alone, can trace their 
ordinations from Peter and Paul, through Patrick, 
Augustine, Theodore, Colman, Columba, David, 
Cuthbert, Chad, Anselm, Osmund, and all the other 
worthies of our church. No popish bishops can by 
any possibility trace their spiritual descent by ordi- 
nation from the original pastors of our churches ; 
for their line of succession began at Rome, scarcely 
more than two centuries ago; and none of them 
have ever received ordination from any British or 


the Roman pontiff. See Le- 
land’s History of Ireland, b. iv. 
ch. 1. The consequence was, 
that for a length of time there 
was scarcely any popish bi- 
shops in Ireland. Macgavran, 
titular archbishop of Armagh, 
was sent over from Spain, and 
slain in the act of rebellion 
against his sovereign. In 1621, 
we are informed by O'Sullivan, 
Hist. Cath. Iberniez, that there 
were two popish bishops in 
Ireland, and two others who 
resided in Spain. These per- 
sons were ordained in foreign 
countries, and could not trace 
their ordinations to the ancient 
Irish church. 

h The Romish sect in Eng- 
land at first was governed by 


Jesuits and missionary priests, 
under the superintendence of 
Allen, a Roman cardinal, who 
lived in Flanders, and founded 
the colleges at Douay and 
Rheims. In 1598, Mr. George 
Blackwall was appointed Arch- 
priest of the English Roman- 
ists; and this form of ecclesi- 
astical government prevailed 
amongst them till 1623, when 
Dr. Bishop was ordained titu- 
lar bishop of Chalcedon, and 
sent from Rome to govern that 
society in England. Dr. Smith, 
the next bishop of Chalcedon, 
was banished in 1629, and the 
Romanists were without  bi- 
shops till the reign of James 
the Second. See the history 
of this sect by Dodd. 
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Irish bishops, descended from the ancient line of 
prelates, who for so many ages have represented the 
apostles in these realms. These facts are sufficient 
to prove that the orthodox bishops in possession are 
really the true, the apostolical ministers of God, 
And hence we are justified in demanding of schis- 
matical bishops, “ Wherefore do you presume to in- 
*‘ vade the offices of those whose predecessors have 
* possessed these churches from the beginning? 
“ What can your claims avail against the represen- 
‘“‘ tatives of those primitive British and Irish bi- 
“ shops, with whom you cannot trace a single link 
‘“‘ of connection ? Cease then to trouble an inherit- 
* ance which God has entrusted to others, and, be- 
‘fore it is too late, implore his pardon for the 
*‘ schism of which you have been guilty.” 

Thirdly, The true and orthodox bishops and pas- 
tors teach those doctrines which the catholic church 
has taught in all ages from the beginning. We are 
ready to give a reason for the faith that is in us, 
and to prove irresistibly, that the faith we hold is 
the same which the apostles delivered, and which 
has descended by a continual succession in the ca- 
tholic church even to the present day. Those points 
in which Romanists differ from us have never at 
any time been the doctrine of the church. The doc- 
trines of transubstantiation, purgatory, the papal 
supremacy, &c. as erroneously taught by schisma- 
tical bishops, were never more than the opinions of 
individuals in the western churches, till the council 
of Trent: they were believed by some, and disbe- 
lieved by others‘. All the great eastern and aposto- 


i See Stillingfleet’s most ex- tional Account, &c. being a 
cellent book, entitled, a “ Ra- Vindication of Abp. Laud’s 
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lical churches of Constantinople, Antioch, Alexan- 
dria, Ephesus, Czesarea, Russia, Georgia), as well 
as the ancient sects of monophysites and Nestorians 
in Egypt, Syria, Chaldza, Persia, Armenia, India, 
Tartary, and China, always rejected these doctrines, 
as they almost universally do at the present day. 
The meeting termed the council of Trent did not 
represent the universal church, being illegitimately 
summoned, and neither attended nor received by the 
eastern patriarchs, the metropolitans and bishops of 
these realms, nor any of the orthodox. Hence it is 
manifest that the erroneous doctrines taught by 
Romish pastors have never been those of the catho- 
lic church. 

These three things being certain; that the bishops 
and clergy now possessing the churches of these 
realms have received a valid apostolical ordination ; 
that they and their predecessors from the beginning 
have been canonically and rightly ordained to and 
possessed of these churches; and that they teach 
the doctrines which the apostles delivered to the 
catholic church ; then it follows, that they are the 
true successors of the apostles, and consequently 
have divine mission. 

But Romanists may object, that mission, or the 
right of performing ministerial offices, is lost by 
schism, and therefore that we cannot have mission, 


Conference,” &c. part ii. ch. 4. 
p- 366, &e. The profoundly 
learned Dr. Field, in his book 
on “ the Church,” book iii. and 
Appendix, proves incontestably 
that the maintainers of Romish 
errors were only a faction at 
the period of the reformation, 


and that those errors were ne- 
ver the doctrine of the western 
church. 

j The eastern churches are 
proved to be true and visi- 
ble churches by Stillingfleet, 
in his Vindication of Laud, 
part i. 
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because our predecessors and ourselves are involved 
in schism, and separated from the catholic church. 

In reply to this, we have only to deny that we or 
our predecessors have either been guilty of schism, 
or separated from the catholic church. How is it 
that we have committed schism? Was it in conti- 
nuing to communicate with the Roman patriarch, 
when, in the ninth century he separated from the 
eastern church? This, at least, will hardly be ob- 
jected to us as a crime by Romanists. Was it in 
asserting the ancient liberties of our church, and 
declining the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff, al- 
ready prohibited by the general councils of Nice and 
Ephesus? This could not have been schism, because 
it was strictly according to the canons. And if the 
Roman patriarch, and his party in the west, excom- 
municated our predecessors for doing so, that ex- 
communication did not separate ws from the catholic 
church, but its own authors and upholders. There 
is then no proof that we are in schism, and there- 
fore the mission of our clergy remains unquestion- 
able. 

Before I conclude this section, it is necessary to 
meet another objection, which persons of various 
tenets will no doubt advance. They will say, “ that 
“ the bishops and clergy of these churches before the 
*“‘ reformation, differed in several points from their 
** successors ; that we must believe they were here- 
“ tical in several doctrines ; and therefore they could 
* not have been legitimate bishops, nor could they 
“ have transmitted to others a mission which they 
** had not themselves.” 

It is true, that certain Romish errors prevailed 
amongst many of our predecessors for some time 
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before the reformation ; but that those errdrs were 
universally held by them, or that they were viewed 
as matters of faith, and not of probability, is more 
than any man can prove certainly, or even probably. 
Hence it is as impossible to prove, as it is unchari- 
table and unnatural to maintain, that our predeces- 
sors in any age were a heretical body. 

Secondly, Admitting that many of the British and 
Irish bishops were formerly infected with errors in 
matters of faith, yet this alone does not prove them 
heretics, for many of the most illustrious fathers 
and doctors have erred on particular points. Our 
predecessors are defended from the charge of heresy 
by the same reasons which Bossuet uses to excul- 
pate the council of Frankfort, and all the bishops of 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain, for rejecting the wor- 
ship of images*. They were not considered hereti- 
cal, because they seemed to inquire about those mat- 
ters with good intentions, and not with stubborn 
and pertinacious zeal. They erred from want of 
sufficient information, and accordingly have never 
been condemned by the church; and hence we have 
no right to say that those British and Irish bishops 
who held erroneous doctrines were all heretics. 

Thirdly, Even supposing that some of those pre- 
lates were pertinaciously erroneous, and actually 
heretical, yet no one can prove that a bishop, canoni- 
cally ordained, loses all his mission for good and 
beneficial acts by heresy ipso facio'|; no one can 


k Bossuet, Defensio Decla- that an heretical bishop is de- 
rationis Cleri Gallicani, lib. vii. prived of his episcopal office 
c. 31. eo ipso. De Just. Hereticor. 

t Alphonsus a Castro says, Punit. lib. ii. c. 23. Such a 
that the church has never de- bishop may be deposed; but 
creed (as far as he knows) until he is so, he has divine 
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prove that such an heretical bishop, against whom 
the church has made no decree of deposition and 
excommunication, is devoid of mission for the pur- 
pose of ordination: and therefore, even supposing 
the case, that there have been heretics in the line of 
our ordinations, yet, as those heretics were not pub- 
licly known to be such, excommunicated and de- 
posed when they acted, they had the power of con- 
veying mission to their orthodox successors. 


SECTION II. 


THE ROMAN PATRIARCHS CONSENT UNNECESSARY TO 
CANONICAL ORDINATION. 


Notwithstanding the satisfactory proofs which 
establish the divine mission of the orthodox clergy, 
it is unfortunately true, that Romish authors have 
deemed themselves bound by necessity to deny it, 
and to make every possible exertion of ingenuity, 
learning, and dexterity, to extinguish, or at least 
obscure it™. Many have denied the validity of our 
ordinations ; but others, who have perceived that 
this was untenable ground, and even admitted and 
proved it to be so", have contented themselves to 


quoted in the Appendix of 
Courayer’s Defence, &c. Pe- 
ter Walsh, a learned Francis- 


mission for all beneficial acts 
of the ministry. 
m Pere le Quien was indig- 


nant that Courayer should 
have defended the validity of 
the English ordinations, and 
thereby shaken one of the 
most convenient arguments used 
by Romish missionaries against 
the church. See the preface 
of his reply to Courayer. 

n Bossuet admitted the va- 
lidity of the English ordina- 
tions in his letter to Mabillon, 


VOL. II. 


can friar, though a schismatic, 
acknowledged the validity of 
the English ordinations. ‘‘Were 
I to deliver my opinion of that 
matter,” he says, ‘or were it 
to my purpose to speak there- 
of, I would certainly hold my- 
self obliged in conscience (for 
any thing I know yet) to con- 
cur with them who doubt not the 
ordination of bishops, priests, 


8 
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brand us with the charge of heresy, and) maintain 
that our ordinations are uneanonical and: schisma~ 
tical, which, they think, would either destroy: or 
render dubious the mission of our clergy. 

I shall not detain the reader in proving’ the vali- 
dity of our ordinations, or the orthodoxy of our doc- 
trines. These are points which every one amongst 
ourselves has considered, and about which Roman- 
ists themselves are divided. I have already assumed 
them in stating the mission of our clergy. But the 
objections deduced from the charge of uncanonical 
and schismatical proceedings are perhaps not so 
familiar to us, and therefore may merit some con- 
sideration in this place. They relate chiefly to the 
period when the usurped jurisdiction of the Roman 
pontiff was abolished in these realms, and more 
especially to the transactions which occurred in the 
beginning of queen Elizabeth’s reign®. It is alleged, 


and deacons in the protestant 
church of England to be (at 
least) valid. And yet I have 
read all whatever hath been 
to the contrary objected by 
the Roman catholic writers, 
whether against the matter, or 
form, or want of power in the 
first eonsecrators, by reason of 
their schism or heresy, or of 
their being deposed formerly 
from their sees, &c. But I 
have withal observed nothing 
of truth alleged by the ob- 
jectors, which might in the 
least persuade any man who is 
acquainted with the known di- 
vinity or doctrine of our pre- 
sent schools, (besides what Ri- 
chardus Armachanus long since 
writ,) and with the annals of 
our own Roman church, un- 


less peradventure he would 
turn so frantic at the same 
time as to question even the 
validity of our own ordination 
also in the said Roman church.” 
History of the Irish Remon- 
strance, p. xlii. printed A. D. 
1674. Courayer, canon regu- 
lar of St. Genevieve, defended 
the validity of the English or- 
dinations in the most powerful 
manner in two books. Barnes, 
the Benedictine, went so far 
as to write a book (Catholico- 
Romanus Pacificus) to induce 
the Roman patriarch to receive 
the English church into his 
communion, and to justify us 
from the charge of schism and. 
heresy. 

° These arguments have been 
used by a multitude of Romish. 
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first, that archbishop Parker should, according to 
the canons of the council of Nice, have been con- 
firmed and ordained by his ecclesiastical superior, 
the patriarch of the west, or the bishops of the pro- 
vince delegated by him; and since he was not, that 
his ordination was schismatical, and he had no 
mission?. 

Few controversies are capable of a more satisfac- 
tory decision than the present. I observe, in the 
first place, that the objection does not assume any 
imaginary divine right in the see of Rome to con- 
firm and ordain all metropolitans, but takes the lower 
ground of an ecclesiastical or canonical right. Of 
the former indeed there is no trace in apostolical 
tradition. The several ordinary powers and privi- 
leges which our Saviour promised to St. Peter, for 
the sake of commending unity, he conferred on all 
the apostles and their successors, as Bossuet‘’, Du 
Pin', Richer’, and other eminent Romish divines 
have proved, both from the words of scripture and 
the tradition of the church in all ages. The customs 
and canons of the church gave the bishop of Rome, 
who, like other bishops, was a successor of Peter. 
and the apostles, a primacy of honour, and a patri- 
archal jurisdiction over the suburbicarian provinces 


authors, from Champney down 
to Milner, and Trevern, bishop 
of Aire, who have recently ad- 
vanced them with much confi- 
dence. 

P Trevern, Champney. 

4 Defensio Declarat. Cleri 
Gallicani, lib. viii. c. 12. Co- 
rollar. Defens. c. 11. 

* De Antiqua Ecclesiz Dis- 


ciplina, Dissertat. iv.c.1. 

s Libellus de Eccl: et Polit. 
Potest. p. 15, &c. Colon. 1683. 
It must be almost needless for 
me to refer to Barrow’s un- 
answerable Treatise upon the 
Pope’s Supremacy, as the best _ 
refutation of all the claims of 
the Roman pontiff and his ad- 
herents. 
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in Italy and Sicilyt. His jurisdiction did not ex- 
tend to any part of the eastern church, nor to 
Africa, Gaul, Spain, Britain, or Ireland, in the 
west, as Du Pin" and others have admitted and 
proved. Britain and-Ireland were independent of 
Roman jurisdiction when the council of Nice was 
held, A. D. 325, as we are informed by Barnes, the 
learned Benedictine’; and therefore, supposing that 
the canon to which M. Trevern refers, gave patri- 
archs the power of ordaining all metropolitans with- 
in their patriarchates, yet it did not apply to Britain 
and Ireland, because they were not within any pa- 
triarchate. 

The ancient British church had existed at least 
from the second century, if not from the apostolic 
age. Its bishops sat in the councils of Arles, Nice, 
Sardica, and Ariminium, in the fourth century ; and 
none of them were ordained or confirmed by the 
Roman patriarch. They did not send any appeals 
to him in ecclesiastical causes, nor did they attend 
councils summoned by him”.. About the middle of 
the fifth century, the pagan Saxons invaded Britain, 
and gradually subdued a large portion of the coun- 


t Du Pin, De Antiq. Eccl. 
Discipl. Diss. i. §. 14. Stil- 
lingfleet’s Origines Britt. c. 3. 
Bingham’s Antiquities, book ix. 
ch. 1. §. 9, &e. 

u Du Pin, ut supra. 

v Barnes, ‘ Catholico-Ro- 
manus Pacificus, sectio iii. De 
insule magne Britannie privi- 
legis,” defends the ancient li- 
berties of the British church 
in a most able manner; and 
remarks, that these rights or 
privileges (as he terms them) 


may be retained by us without 
any mark of schism and “ sine 
dispendio catholicismi.” This 
learned and candid man was, 
in consequence of his liberal 
notions, seized at Paris, car- 
ried prisoner to Rome, im- 
mured in the dungeon of the 
inquisition, and ere long thrust 
into a madhouse, where he 
died. See also Bingham’s An- 
tiquities, book ix. chap. 1. 

w Stillingfleet’s Origines Bri- 
tannice, chap. 2, 3, 4. 
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try; but this calamity cannot be imagined to have 
destroyed the ancient rights of the church of Britain. 
A continual succession of bishops was still preserved ; 
and even in the latter part of the sixth century 
there were British bishops at London and York, as 
well as in the western and unconquered parts of the 
country*. At the end of this century, Augustine 
was sent by Gregory of Rome to convert the Anglo- 
Saxons ; a task which the British bishops had, from 
various circumstances, found it impossible to accom- 
plish. Gregory subsequently directed Augustine to 
ordain several bishops to aid him in this work, and 
he was perfectly justified in doing so. The succeed- 
ing Roman pontiffs continued to ordain pastors for 
the English church; and while there was a neces- 
sity for so doing, while the church was weak, and 
required external assistance, they could not be ac- 
cused of ambition, but deserved commendation and 
praise. 

These laudable acts, however, cannot be imagined 
to have invested the Roman bishops with patriarchal 
jurisdiction over Britain. When the necessity which 
justified them was extinct, the ancient original rights 
of the British church revived. When the common 
faith was assailed, or when infidelity was to be con- 
verted, it was the duty of all Christian churches to 
lend assistance to their brethren who needed it. And 


x Theonus of London and 
Thadiocusof York wereobliged 
to fly into Wales, in A.D. 586: 
see Usher’s Brit. Eccl, Antiq. 
c. 5. Kentigern, about this 
time, ruled the British church 
in Glasgow and Cumberland. 
Ibid. c. 14,15. Seven British 


bishops met Augustine in the 
conference at Augustine’s oak. 
Beda, lib. ii. c. 2. At this 
time the Irish church was per- 
fectly independent of the Ro- 
man patriarch, and was united 
in the closest amity with the. 
church of Britain. 
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in the present case we find that the Irish afforded 
still more effectual aid to the cause of Christianity 
than the Roman patriarch, of whom they were in- 
dependent ; for by far the greatest portion of the 
Anglo-Saxons were converted by missionaries and 
bishops from IrelandY. But even supposing that 
all the Anglo-Saxons had been baptized by Augus- 
tine and his followers, this would not have esta- 
blished a patriarchal right for the Roman pontiff in 
Britain. In this we are borne out by several exam- 
ples. The Roman See sent seven bishops into Gaul, 
in the third century, to aid the original Gallican 
church in propagating Christianity”; yet we have 
the testimony of Du Pin that Gaul was not a por- 
tion of the Roman patriarchate on that account; and 
we are told by Bossuet, De Marca, Baluzius, &c.*, 
that the Roman pontiff did not ordain the metropo- 


litans of France in consequence. 


Y See above, p. 250, notef. 

2 Gregory of Tours, lib. i. 
ec. 28. x. c. 31. De gloria Con- 
fessorum, c. 30. De Marca, 
archbishop of Paris, informs 
us, that the most celebrated 
authors of the Roman commu- 
nion, such as Carolus Moli- 
neus, Fauchetius, Pasquieri- 
us, Pitheus, Hotmannus, Ser- 
vinus, and others, teach “ that 
the Roman pontiff exercised 
no authority in Gaul before 
the sixth century ; that in all 
that interval, of almost 600 
years, the king alone presided 
over the Gallican church as 
head, and not the pope.” Pro- 
legomena ad lib. de Conc. Sac. 
et Imp. p. 71. 

# Bossuet, Defensio Decla- 


Hence no right of 


rat. Cleri Gallicani, lib. viii. 
near the end. De Marca, De 
Concord. Sacer. et Imperii, 
lib. iv. c. 4, proves, that not 
only the ordinations of Gal- 
lican metropolitans were made 
without the authority and bulls 
of the Roman patriarch, but 
likewise those of Africa, Spain, 
Illyricum, Italy, and all other 
countries beyond the suburbi- 
carian provinces. How enor- 
mously must the power of that 
prelate have extended since 
those times; for he now not 
only arrogates to himself the 
exclusive ordination of all me- 
tropolitans in the world, but 
even all bishops must have 
his confirmation before they 
are ordained, 
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ordination, or any other patriarchal right in Britain, 
accrued to the see of Rome, from having sent Augus- 
tine to convert the Anglo-Saxons. A still stronger 
case is supplied, by the Irish church. _ Celestine of 
Rome successively ordained Palladius and Patrick 
bishops, for the conversion of the Irish; and yet 
Ireland did not become subject to the Roman patri- 
archate, but for seven hundred years ordained its 
own metropolitans, till, at the synod of Kells, A. D. 
1152, the Irish archbishops consented, for the first 
time, to receive palls from Rome. The ordinations 
of Augustine and some of his successors in later times 
were justifiable, owing to the necessity and weakness 
of the church; but then these were only exceptions 
from the rule, relaxations of the canons, and the an- 
cient rights of Britain remained unshaken. 

These unquestionable facts, while they prove that 
the canon of Nice, so much dwelt on by certain 
persons, has no force in these churches, also shew 
that the Roman patriarch can have no jurisdiction 
over us by divine right. But we shall presently see 
that they go much further. The sixth canon of 
the council of Nice, A.D. 325, commanded that the 
** ancient customs should prevail,” and the “ privi- 
«‘ leges of churches be preserved.” The council of 
Ephesus, A.D. 430, forbade bishops to assume juris- 
diction over provinces, which had not from the be- 
ginning been subject to their predecessors. It en- 
joined on all who might have taken such provinces 
an immediate restitution, and decreed “that every 
* province should preserve pure and inviolate the 
** rights which it had from the beginning ; that,” as 
the council added, with the wisest foresight, ‘ the 
* canons of the Fathers may not be transgressed, nor 
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“ the pride of worldly dominton enter under the pre- 
* tence of the sacred ministry>.” The churches of 
Britain and Ireland were at that time independent 
of the Roman patriarch, and had been so from the 
beginning. The councils of Nice and Ephesus there- 
fore forbade that bishop to assume jurisdiction over 
our churches. His jurisdiction began in Britain in 
the seventh century, and gradually increased in after- 
ages. It was not created nor confirmed by the de- 
cree of any general council, but from necessity was 
justifiable at first, and for convenience and custom 
was afterwards tolerated and admitted by the bi- 
shops of Britain. In the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
however, the yoke of Roman dominion became in- 
tolerable; and the bishops and clergy of all Eng- 
land and Ireland, determined that the Roman patri- 
arch had no jurisdiction in these realms, and, declin- 
ing any further submission to that prelate, concurred 
in the several acts of the civil power, by which his 
usurped jurisdiction was rendered illegal, and extin- 
guished. Those bishops and clergy had the power 
of abolishing that jurisdiction, for it was not jure 
divino, nor did it rest on the decree of a general 
synod, nor on any thing but their predecessors’ and 
their own temporary consent. They had a right to 
abolish it, because it had increased to an extent pre- 
judicial to the church and state, and because the see 
of Rome put forward claims, as a matter of divine 
right, which were inconsistent with the dignity and 


b Labbe, Concilia, tom. iii. patriarch of Rome in after- 
p- 801. The patriarchsof An- ages justified in the fullest 
tioch and Constantinople had. manner the wisdom and ne- 
already manifested some of  cessity of this canon. 
that usurping spirit; but the 
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independence of the king and the clergy. They 
acted canonically in abolishing it, for the general 
councils of Nice and Ephesus forbade its exercise, 
and enjoined them to maintain the liberties which 
their predecessors had from the beginning. 

The jurisdiction of the Roman see was therefore 
lawfully, rightly, and canonically abolished in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, and was as perfectly 
extinct as if it had never existed: and having been 
formally abolished by the church, it needed to be 
canonically created, before its exercise could be in any 
way permissible. Now a patriarchal authority could 
only be canonically erected in England by a general 
synod ; because it required such an authority to re- 
peal the canon already made, by an equal authority, 
at Nice and Ephesus, which prohibited the exten- 
sion of patriarchal authority to Britain. The ju-— 
risdiction of the patriarch of Constantinople over 
Thrace, required to be confirmed by the second ge- 
neral council; his authority over Asia and Pontus 
needed the confirmation of the fourth; and even 
then Leo of Rome objected to the decree, because it 
was contrary to the canon of Nice®. But no general 
synod gave the Roman pontiff patriarchal authority 
in Britain; and therefore the ancient customs and 
rights of the church of Britain, which she had from 
the beginning, which were confirmed by the coun- 
cils of Nice and Ephesus, and resumed in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, were still canonically binding, 
when Abp. Parker was to be consecrated. But why 
do I speak of a general synod? There was not even 
any decree of a national synod in Britain creating 


© Leo. Epist. 78, 79, 80. 
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this jurisdiction. If there was, where was that synod, 
held? Let its acts be produced; let us see those 
canons (never before heard of) which formally and 
regularly created the bishop of Rome. patriarch of 
Britain. Nor is this all: we deny that the acts of 
the bishops of England in the time of queen Mary, 
can be conceived to have given the sanction of the 
church to the introduction of Roman jurisdiction. 
For if they acted without sufficient information, or 
from motives of superstition ; if they did not know 
their own rights, nor those of the Roman see; then 
any act of theirs, performed under such circum- 
stances, could not be taken for the act of the church 
of England, but must have remained over until con- 
firmed, after more mature investigation. An act 
performed without mature deliberation or informa- 
tion could not be final or conclusive; it could not 
compromise the liberties of the church, nor the .ca- 
nons. Now what was the fact? The English bi- 
shops in the reign of Mary did not canonically and 
regularly create the bishop of Rome patriarch of 
England, but made their submission to him, confess- 
ing that they had been guilty of schism and heresy 
in removing his jurisdiction. They proved that they 
did not know their own place, nor the power of the 
English church, nor the canons, when they confessed 
schism and heresy in an act which was, on the con- 
trary, perfectly canonical and valid‘. They shewed 


a The learned Franciscan, 
Barnes, says, ‘‘ Ex can. 8. E- 
phesino, debent conservari, imo 
et vi ablata repeti, ecclesiarum 
antiqua privilegia: Insula au- 
tem Britanniz gavisa est olim 
privilegio Cyprio, ut nullius pa- 


triarche legibus subderetur.Hoe 
autem privilegium etsi aboli- 
tum olim fuit bellorum tumul- 
tibus et vi, tamen cum tem- 
pore Henrici octavi totius regni 
consensu fuit repetitum, et ab 
eo tempore pacifice prescrip- 
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that they had an exaggerated and erroneous notion 
of the rights of the Roman see, when they desig- 
nated as schismatical the removal of a jurisdiction 
which was contrary to the canons. If then those 
prelates had, even in a canonical synod, formally | 
erected the Roman jurisdiction in Britain, yet still 
their judgment could not be conclusive ; it could not 
compromise the rights of the catholic church, be- 
cause they acted without sufficient information, and 
on erroneous principles. 

Nor are these the only proofs which demonstrate 
that the Roman jurisdiction was not canonically in 
existence in Britain, when Parker was to be conse- 
crated. ‘Whatever we may think of patriarchal ju- 
risdiction, we are not bound to think the same of 
papal. And even supposing that the bishops of 
England had the power of creating the former, we 
preremptorily deny that they could have had any 
right to create the latter. Papal authority had 
grown up contrary to, and had long set itself above, 
the canons®. ‘To create this authority without pro- 


€ Bossuet says, that in the 


tum, videtur pacis ergo retineri 
course of time “the Roman 


debere sine dispendio catholi- 


cismi, et absque schismatis ullius 
nota,’ &c. Cath. Rom. Pacif. 
sect. iii. “ Mores antiqui Bri- 
tannie vi et potentia Anglo. 
Saxonum erant abrogati, potius 
quam synodico consensu”— 
** Hec cum ita essent, tres sta- 
tus Anglie volentes antiqui 
regni jura, potius vi et poten- 
tia quam ex canonum norma 
ablata, repetere ; ex conces- 
sione canon. 8. Ephesini, anno 
24 Hen. VIII. c.12. Statuto- 
rum, decreverunt: lites intra 
regni limites terminari sine 
provocatione ad exteros.” Ib. 


pontiffs began to turn away 
from obedience to the canons, 
and by extraordinary man- 
dates, reservations, tenths, 
heavy burdens, pecuniary im- 
positions, &c. to draw all the 
rights of the bishops and clergy 
to themselves.” Defens. De- 
clar. Cleri Gallicani, lib. xi. 
ce. 9. Trevern, bishop of Aire, 
admits that “exorbitant power” 
was attributed to the Roman 
see at the period of the re- 
formation, and, “ with all the 
respect which he professes for 
his brethren of the ultramon- 
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per limitations, without a restoration of all the ca- 
nons on which it had trampled, to their full force, 
without a bridling which should effectually keep it 
within its proper limits; to surrender uncondition- 
ally (as queen Mary’s bishops did) the liberties of 
the catholic church to a power which professed to 
be unlimited and above all canons; I say that this 
was to immolate the canonical and divine rights of 
the Christian church to a spirit of ignorance, of su- 
perstition, and of error: and for such an act there 
could be no power or right, canonical or divine. 

It may be objected here, that if Roman jurisdic- 
tion was uncanonical in Britain, then all the ordina- 
tions of English metropolitans, from about the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, were uncanonical, since 
the Roman patriarch always confirmed and ordained 
them. But this objection is of no weight, because this 
usurpation was of far too recent a date to have any 
binding force; and although the custom was to- 
lerated for a time, because the Roman pontiff was 
too strong, and perhaps, too, for want of consider- 
ing the canons, and partly from weakness and su- 


tane churches,” deems it ne- lib. ii. c. 26. And it is thence 


cessary to remark, that they 
are “imbued with exaggerated 
principles” on this point ; and 
exhorts them to remember, 
‘that even the ocean in its 
plenitude has its bounds;” a 
simile which he uses to illus- 
trate the authority of the Ro- 
man pontiff. Discuss. Amicale, 
p- 229, &c. Those divines 
amongst the Romanists who 
are considered most orthodox, 
sustain that the bishop of Rome 
cannot be judged by any earth- 
ly power, even a general coun- 


cil; Bellarmin. de Rom. Pont. 


inferred, that he is not bound 
by any human precepts or ca- 
nons. Alphonsus a Castro de 
Just. Heret. Punit. lib. ii. ¢. 23. 
The great primate Bramhall 
exposes the usurpations and 
tyranny of the Roman patri- 
arch, and shews the many rea- 
sons we had for abolishing his 
jurisdiction, in his ‘ Vindica- 
tion of the Church of England 
from the Charge of Schism,” 
ch. 6, and “ Schism Guarded,” 
sect. 1. ch. 4, &c. See also 
Barrow on the Pope’s Supre- 
macy. 
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perstition; yet this toleration, or temporary relax- 
ation of the canons, is not to be taken as a proof 
that the church relinquished her rights, or gave a 
canonical permanent establishment to the Roman 
jurisdiction. 

Nor let it be said or thought for an instant, that 
the abolition of Roman jurisdiction in England was 
schismatical, or that it rent asunder the unzty which 
the Redeemer enjoined and established in his church. 
Does unity consist in submission to the jurisdiction 
of the Roman see, without considering whether that 
jurisdiction is established by the canons, and the law 
of God? Does it infer the unconditional surrender 
of all the rights and privileges of God’s church to 
the interpretation and dictation of the Roman see? 
Is it a breach of unity to enforce the decrees of ge- 
neral synods, and the ancient indefeasible rights of 
the catholic church, against the uncanonical usurpa- 
tions of that see? When it has been proved that 
the Roman patriarch is the fountain of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ; that all bishops are only his vicars, 
and have no divine right of their own; that he is 
above all canons, above a general synod, not subject 
to any tribunal upon earth, infallible in all his de- 
cisions; then will the advocates of Rome have 
proved that the church in these realms committed 
schism; and at the same moment have convicted, 
along with her, the fathers, the councils, and the 
~ catholic church from the beginning, of error on all 
these points, and of perpetual opposition to all the 
greatest principles of ecclesiastical discipline‘. 


f See Bossuet, andthe other of the Roman patriarch very 
defenders of the Gallican liber- nearly to its proper dimen- 
ties, who reduce the authority _ sions. 
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But I return to the question before us. It ‘is, 
whether archbishop Parker, in order to his canoni- 
cal consecration, needed the confirmation and ordi- 
nation of the Roman patriarch, or his commission- 
ers? I reply, without doubt or hesitation, that he 
did not. For that patriarch had no canonical juris- 
diction in Britain at the time when Parker was to 
be consecrated ; his jurisdiction having been regu- 
larly removed, and never created again. Hence it 
was not merely unnecessary for Parker to receive 
confirmation and ordination from the Roman pa- 
triarch, but he would have been wncanonical and 
schismatical if he had sought and obtained them. 
Need I add, that there is no force whatsoever in the 
objection against his mission, derived from the want 
of that confirmation and ordination. ef 


SECTION III. 


ARCHBISHOP PARKER'S CONSECRATORS JUSTIFIED. 


It is objected further by Romish divines, that Par- 
ker was not consecrated by bishops who possessed 
dioceses in England, but by others who had been 
deposed, were without sees or jurisdiction, and were 
heretical themselves, or had been ordained by 
heretics, 

It is true, that Parker was not ordained by bi- 
shops in actual possession of dioceses in England ; 
and it is also true, that the bishops of the province 
were those that, according to the canons, had a full 
right to ordain him: nevertheless his ordination was 
canonical, as we shall presently see. I shall assume, 
for the sake of meeting the objection more fully, 
that the bishops possessed of sees in the province of 


& Trevern, Champney, &c, 
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Canterbury, were all canonically possessed of those 
sees, though we shall'see good reasons hereafter to 
deny this. Those bishops then had a right to or- 
dain their metropolitan Parker; but then they,for- 
Jetted that right by schismatically and uncanonically 
refusing to exercise it. 

The church must have a remedy, if bishops refuse 
to provide pastors for vacant sees. If those who 
are bound by the laws of God and of his church to 
provide pastors for the flock of Christ, are led astray 
by error and prejudice, their rights devolve on other 
bishops, and they are themselves liable to punish- 
ment. The bishops who occupied sees in England 
refused to ordain archbishop Parker, and conse- 
quently their rights devolved on the neighbouring 
bishops. Those of Gaul, Spain, and most others in 
the vicinity, were however too much under the do- 
minion of Rome, to leave any expectation that they 
would ordain him. Excommunication would have 
been one of the least punishments of any prelate in 
those churches, who had assisted in providing a me- 
tropolitan for England. Ignorance, party spirit, and 
we may add, error and heresy, were so powerful in 
those countries, that it would have been in vain to 
expect ordination from thence. The bishops of Ire- 
land afforded their sanction to the ordination of 
Parker, as they gave the right hand of fellowship 
and communion to that orthodox primate, and to 
all the bishops of England ordained by him. 

It being manifest that neither the provincial bi- 
shops of England, nor, in their default, the bishops 


h Concil. Aurelianens.ii.c. 7. ¢. 16. §.15. De Marca, Con- 
Concil. Toletan. iv. c.18. See cord. Sacerd. et Imp. lib. iv, 
Bingham’s Antiquities, book ii. cap. 4. 
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of neighbouring churches, would or could provide a 
pastor for the church of Canterbury, the right of 
ordination devolved on the next bishops of the 
catholic church; and such were Barlow, Scory, 
Coverdale, and Hodgkins, who actually consecrated 
Parker archbishop of Canterbury. The three first 
bishops were ot canonically deposed for marriage, 
in the reign of Mary, as some persons pretend. 
Barlow voluntarily resigned his see of Bath and 
Wells, as appears by queen Mary’s congé délire 
for the election of his successor; and although it is 
said that he was afterwards deposed, yet there is no 
sufficient evidence of the fact. Scory was not de- 
posed, but was expelled by royal authority, from the 
see of Chichester; and Day, who had previously 
occupied that see, was restored. Both these prelates 
were canonically vacant'; the former having re- 
signed his see, and the latter having been translated 
to his dubio jure, and afterwards expelled by queen 
Mary. Coverdale, bishop of Exeter, was uncanon- 
ically ejected, and his predecessor restored by royal 
authority, although that predecessor had, several 
years before, freely and spontaneously resigned that 
see, aS appears by his own words still extant. Hodg- 
kins was also canonically vacant, as no one pretends 
that he was deposed. These four prelates were there- 
fore at least canonically vacant, if indeed two of 
them were not still legitimately bishops of English 
dioceses. Now vacant bishops have mission) for all 


i A vacant bishop, in the ca- 
nonical sense, means one who 
has not obtained, or who has 
lost possession of, a diocese, 
without any fault of his own. 
He is differently circumstanced 


from a bishop regularly de- 
posed, who is forbidden by 
the laws of the church to ex- 
ercise any part of his office. 

j Bishops, at their ordina- 
tion, reeeive divine mission, 
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acts permitted by the canons; and the canons, in 
the present instance, permitted them to act; for the 
apostolical and ecclesiastical laws required that a 
pastor should be provided without delay for the see 
of Canterbury *; but that pastor could not be or- 
dained by the bishops occupying sees in England, 
nor by the neighbouring bishops, because they were 
too much under the power of the Roman see, and 
laboured under various impediments of uncanonical 
possession or ordination, schism, heresy, &c.; there- 
fore the right devolved on the next catholic bishops. 
Those bishops who did ordain were orthodox, and 
cannot be proved to have been heretics; and, as we 
shall presently perceive, the bishops actually occu- 
pying sees in England were not rightly and ca- 
nonically in possession, and had not as good a right 
to ordain a bishop for the vacant see of Canterbury, 


as those who actually did so. 


or right of performing all 
ministerial acts permitted by 
the law of God and the ca- 
nons. A vacant bishop may 
have the chair, title, and ex- 
ercise of the episcopal office, 
with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the bishop in whose 
diocese he lives. (Canon Apo- 
stol. xxxvi. Concil. Antioch. 
can. xviii. and the Commenta- 
ries of Balsamon, &c.) He 
may teach, preach, and or- 
dain, with the same consent. 
(Balsamon and Zonaras on the 
18th canon of the council of 
Antioch.) If several other bi- 
shops approve, he may take 
possession of a vacant see, 
when canonically elected. (Con- 
cil. Antioch. canon xvi. and 
Balsamon’s Commentary.) He 


VOL. II. 


may go among the heathen, 
preach, baptize, and found 
churches. (Amandus resigned. 
the see of Utrecht, and went 
to preach to the Gentiles. In 
those ages it was common to 
ordain bishops sine titulo, to 
preach to the Gentiles. See 
Du Cange’s Glossary, voce E- 
piscopus vacans.) There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that va- 
cant bishops have divine mis- 
sion for all acts permitted by 
the law of God and the ca- 
nouns. 

k The 25th canon of the 
council of Chalcedon com- 
manded vacant sees to he 
filled by ordination in three 
months, unless in a case of 
inevitable necessity. 


Ks 
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Champney endeavours to shew that bishop Bar- 
low had no mission, and could not ordain archbishop 
Parker, as Cranmer, who consecrated him, was a 
heretic: but this is more than any man can prove. 
He thinks we must confess, at least, that they who 
ordained Cranmer were heretics, because, he affirms, 
they were of a different religion from that prelate!. 
But what proof is there that those prelates had a 
different religion from Cranmer? When were they 
condemned or excommunicated by him, or by the 
church? The communion which those prelates had 
with Cranmer, is a strong presumption that they all 
held the same religion. 


SECTION IV. 


THE OATH OF SUPREMACY CONSIDERED. 


BEFORE | proceed to consider the remaining objec- 
tions of Romanists against the mission of the ortho- 
dox clergy, it will be necessary briefly to consider 
the oath of supremacy, as it was in the time of 
queen Elizabeth. In this oath it is professed, that 
“the king is the only supreme governor of this 
* realm of England, and of all other his majesty’s 
“‘ dominions, as well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical 
“ things or causes as temporal: and that no foreign 
“ prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath, or 
* ought to have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, 
“ preeminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spirit- 
“ ual, within this realm ™.” 


1 Champneusde Vocat. Min- the declaration against the de- 
istror. cap. ix. and x. posing power of the pope of 
m The oath of supremacy Rome, inserted in place of the 
was altered in the reign of first clause. 
king William the Third, and 
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It is unnecessary for us to consider the grounds 
of the royal authority in ecclesiastical or spiritual 
matters, because the oath does not allude to them, 
but merely to the matter of fact that there is such 
an authority. The church of England, and the 
kings of England themselves, have not rested it so 
much on the ground of divine institution, as of 
divine and ecclesiastical permission, and custom ®. 

It is only necessary to remark the authority which 
several of the kings of Israel and of Judah exercised 
in ecclesiastical affairs, without any rebuke from the 
prophets, to be convinced that such an authority is 
not opposed to the divine will. There can be no 
doubt also, that Christian emperors and kings from 
the beginning, have been acknowledged to have the 
power of keeping the clergy and laity to their reli- 
gious duties; of enforcing the ecclesiastical canons; 
and of making new laws and regulations for the ex- 
ternal and internal benefit of the church, with the 
consent and advice of their bishops°®. If this be not 


n The judicious Hooker 
makes the following remarks 
on this subject: ‘ As for su- 
preme power in ecclesiastical 
affairs, the word of God doth 
no where appoint that all kings 
should have it, neither that 
any should not have it; for 
which cause, it seemeth to 
stand altogether by human 
right, that unto Christian kings 
there is such dominion given.” 
Eccl. Polity, book viii. 

° “ No one denies,” says 
Champney, “that kings, in 
their own order and degree, 
govern ecclesiastical affairs ; 
that is to say, in making laws 


for the church, according to 
the tenor of the canons, and 
the judgment of bishops ; in-— 
deed this is their chief office, 
for which they are given the 
power of the sword by God.” 
De Vocat. Ministr. c. 16. “ It 
is not denied that a prince, 
magistrate, or community, has 
the power—of making laws for 
the peace of the church; of 
proclaiming, defending, and 
vindicating doctrines against 
violation.” Stapleton, Princip. 
Doctr. lib. v. c. 17. The im- 
perial edicts, novella, and ca- 
pitulars of Justinian and Char- 
lemagne, and a number of other 
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properly to rule and govern the church, what else is 
it? An exciting, controlling, legislative power is 
government. He who enforces laws, restrains dis- 
obedience to laws, makes laws with the advice and 
consent of others, what else is he but a governor ? 
Now as it is impossible to deny that Christian kings 
have always had such an authority, whatever may 
be its foundation, it follows that they are governors 
of the church; and since there can be no other tem- 
poral governors of the church above them, they are 
also supreme governors of the church; and there- 
fore there could be no just reason for refusing this 
title to the king of England. It is indifferent by 
what name this dignity and authority is distin- 
guished; for the various appellations of “ ruler,” 
* judge,” “magistrate,” “head,” might also be ap- 
plied with equal propriety to the supreme temporal 
governor of the church in this empire ?. 

And further, the oath does not affirm that the 
king is a patriarch, primate, bishop, or spiritual 
minister of God. It does not deny that the bishops 


emperors and kings, which are “ governor.” ‘‘ The most ce- 


found amongst the canons, 
prove to demonstration the 
acknowledged power of Chris- 
tian princes, to make laws for 
the regulation of ecclesiastical 
affairs, according to the canons, 
and the exigency of the case. 
P The title of ‘ head of the 
church of England,” was given 
to Henry the Eighth by the 
clergy and parliament of Eng- 
jand: but this title, though 
perfectly harmless in itself, 
gave such offence to many 
persons, that queen Elizabeth 
relinquished it for that of 


lebrated authors of the Roman 
communion,” says De Marea, 
“ teach—that the king alone 
presided over the Gallican 
church as head, and not the 
pope:” see above, p. 262, 
note 2. The bishops of Spain, 
A.D. 705, addressed their king 
as “he who rules ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs.”” Concil. Emeritens. 
Mason, de Minist. Anglic. lib. 
iii. c. 4. The Russian church 
acknowledges the emperor to 
be ‘‘ supreme judge” in eccle- 
siastical, affairs, as will be pre- 
sently seen, 
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and pastors, who succeed the apostles, have a divine 
right to feed the flock of Christ, and exercise all the 
ordinary powers, rights, and privileges, which God 
gave to his apostles and their successors. 

All this oath of supremacy affirms is, that the 
king of England, like his predecessors, and all other 
Christian kings and emperors, has the right, from 
ancient custom, universal consent of the church, and 
expediency, to direct, control, and support the affairs 
of the church in this empire, for its own good, and 
according to the law of God and the canons; while 
at the same time it permits us to add, that there are 
pastors, who have a divine right to administer spi- 
ritual affairs; that the king himself cannot invade 
their peculiar office; that he can do nothing law- 
fully against the Christian faith and discipline, the 
canons, or the benefit of the church. 

If it be plain that this oath only ascribes to the 
king such a power as a king ought to have, (and 
the monarchs of England have repeatedly disclaimed 
any authority, beyond that which the church has 
always conceded to Christian rulers,) then there 
could be no proper objection to the part of this 
oath, which ascribes the supreme government of the 
church of England to the king. And no one could 
object to the rest, except those who vainly imagined 
that the Roman patriarch has universal jurisdiction, 
or that his patriarchate extends to these realms. 

The church of England is justified for permitting 
this oath of supremacy to be taken by her clergy, 
not only by the ancient custom of the Christian 
world, but by the actual practice of the eastern 
church at the present day. All the bishops of 
Russia swear to “ yield true obedience to the holy 
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*« legislative synod of all the Russias, as instituted by 
“ the pious emperor Peter the Great4;” and every 
member of that legislative synod, whether he be a 
bishop, an abbot, or a dean, declares that “ he ac- 
“ knowledges, upon oath, that the monarch of all 
‘* Russia himself is the supreme judge of this spiritual 
“ college.” The Russian bishops promise obedience 
to those who swear that the emperor is supreme 
judge in ecclesiastical affairs, and therefore justify 
the English church for affirming, that the king is 
supreme governor in such affairs. All the eastern 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Jerusalem, hold communion with those bishops; 
and therefore we have the testimony of the whole 
eastern church at the present day, that there is no- 
thing heretical or uncanonical in admitting the king 
to have supreme authority in the church. 

And if it should be objected to us, that the kings- 
of England have sometimes stretched their prero- 
gative too far in ecclesiastical affairs, this does not 
touch us in the least ;—for we are not bound to de- 
fend abuses ; and if the church has submitted some- 
times to them, it was to avoid greater evils. Patri- 
archs also, as well as kings, are sometimes ambitious 
and unjust; but occasional acts of injustice do not 
afford sufficient reasons for withholding obedience 
to their lawful authority. 


4 King’s Rites of the Greek 
Church, p. 295. 

¥ See Consett’s Present State 
of the Church of Russia, A.D. 
1729, p-10. The “ Spiritual 
Regulation” for the supreme 
Russian synod, composed by 


Theophanes, archbishop of No- 
vogrod, and published by Peter 
the Great, is a most important 
document, and is well worthy 
of perusal. It occurs in Con- 
sett’s work. See also Voltaire’s 
Peter the Great, ch. 10. 
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SECTION V. 
THE ENGLISH BISHOPS NOT INTRUDERS. 


WE are told by Romish divines, that all the 
bishops of England appointed in the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign were intruders and schismatics, 
because their predecessors had been uncanonically 
and impiously deprived by the civil power; and 
consequently that they had no divine mission or 
right to exercise their offices, and could not confer 
any on their successors *. 

This certainly appears a very sweeping argu- 
ment; but let us reduce it to its just proportions 
before we actually meet it. Z'welve bishoprics were 
vacant by the death of their incumbents before any 
consecrations took place in Elizabeth's reign‘. In- 
trusion cannot be objected to the twelve bishops 
elected and ordained for these sees. ‘The remaining 
sees were occupied by bishops, and fourteen of these 
were expelled. Let us consider, whether we are to 
view their successors in the light of schismatics and 
intruders. 

First, Without deciding whether the queen of 
England acted rightly in removing these prelates 
from the churches they occupied, there can be no 
doubt that she had ample power to do so. The 
state, whether justly or unjustly offended, had power 


Rochester, Oxford, Glocester, 
Bristol, Bangor, Man, were va- 
cant before, or shortly after 
the accession of Elizabeth. 
Tunstall of Durham died short- 


s This argument perpetually 
recurs in a work of M. Trevern 
of Aire against the English 
church and the reformation. 
It is also dwelt on by Champ- 


ney, and most other Romish 

controversialists. 
tCanterbury, Salisbury, Nor- 

wich, Hereford, Chichester, 


ly after he was expelled, and 
before his successor was or- 
dained. 
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to expel them, and to prevent them from exercising 
any episcopal functions, and it actually did so. The 
church would then have been left desolate; there 
would have been no pastors to feed the flock of 
Christ; the ministers of God would have become 
extinct, or been replaced by men without ordination, 
without the power or right of performing sacred 
offices; the sacraments and rites of the church 
would not have been administered ; heresies and 
schisms would have spread, unity would have be- 
come impossible, and true religion ceased to exist. 
With such perils before her mind, the catholic 
church has provided a remedy against them, by per- 
mitting orthodox pastors to be ordained in the place 
of those that have been expelled by the imperial 
authority, even when that expulsion has been un- 
just. Methodius and Nicephorus Callistus", amongst 
the eastern catholics, and Dr. Hody and others, in 
the western church’, have proved that the universal 
practice has been, to ordain bishops to sees vacant 
de facto by the deprivations of emperors and kings; 
and that it has always been reckoned schismatical 


u The tract of Methodius 
occurs in the third volume of 
the Ancient Remains, publish- 
ed by Angelo Maio, p. 247, &c. 
That of Nicephorus was edited 
by Dr. Hody, at Oxford, A.D. 
1691. 

v Hody’s “Case of Sees, va- 
cant by an unjust or uncanon- 
ical Deprivation, stated.” Lond. 
1693. M. Trevern frequently 
alludes to the arguments of 
Dodwell against the depriva- 
tion of those bishops, who re- 
fused to take the oath of alle- 
giance to William the Third, 


as applying equally to the case 
of the bishops expelled in Eli- 
zabeth’s time: but he does not 
state that Dodwell, after the 
death of those expelled pre- 
lates, wrote a book, to prove 
that the bishops in possession 
ought to be obeyed and com- 
municated with. If his former 
arguments are brought to shew 
the impropriety of depriving 
bishops in the reign of Eliza- 
beth; his latter prove, that 
after the death of those expell- 
ed prelates, the bishops in pos- 
session were to be obeyed. 
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to refuse communion with the bishops so ordained, 
provided their doctrine was orthodox. When the 
state even wrongfully expels a pastor, if there is no 
possibility of successfully opposing that act, the next 
best thing must be done; a bishop must be ap- 
pointed in his place; and it is the duty of the ex- 
pelled pastor and the people to submit, lest greater 
evil should fall upon the church ; unless it appears 
evidently that the object of the prince is to destroy 
religion, that his hostility is directed, not against 
the individual bishops, but against the doctrine, dis- 
cipline, and existence of the church. Hence, sup- 
posing that the queen had only private and personal 
motives for expelling those bishops in the beginning 
of her reign, and supposing that they were actually 
canonical bishops, that they had a right to the sees 
they held, that there were no just reasons for ex- 
pelling them ; still, according to the universal prac- 
tice of the church, successors should have been ap- 
pointed to their places, and would be canonical 
bishops. ~ 

But this, in reality, was not the state of the case. 
The queen did not act without a sufficient cause. 
These prelates positively refused to acknowledge the 
authority of the crown in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
therefore acted in a disloyal manner’. They per- 
sisted in maintaining the jurisdiction of Rome in 


w De Marca says, that the 
Christian emperors of Rome 
* sometimes punished contu- 
macious bishops by expulsion 
Jrom their sees, and suspension 
from the execution of their of- 
fices,” as he proves from Jus- 
tinian ; “‘and which custom,” 


he says, “that prince had not 
introduced into the church, but 
had derived from his prede- 
cessors, whose constitutions fre- - 
quently alarm the clergy with 
threats of expulsion, exile, and 
fines.” De Concordia Sacerdot. 
et Imperii, lib. iv. ¢. 18. 
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these realms, contrary to the councils of Nice and 
Ephesus, and the canonical determinations and prac- 
tice of the English church ; and therefore they were 
disobedient to the canons. After repeated admoni- 
tions, ample time for reflection, those bishops re- 
mained fixed in their errors relative to the divine 
right of Roman jurisdiction, and refused to their 
prince any of that authority which Christian kings 
have ever had. After a violent opposition, in the 
course of which they were even designing excom- 
munication to their sovereign, they refused to take 
the oath of supremacy, which as subjects, and as 
bishops of the British church, they were bound to 
have taken. It is even probable that they refused 
that oath on grounds which were politically dan- 
gerous. The false doctrines of those who taught 
that the patriarch of Rome had supreme power over 
the whole world, as well in ¢empora/ as in spiritual 
matters, were then more prevalent than they are at 
present. And we have the testimony of Bossuet to 
the fact, that the popish sect during the reign of 
Elizabeth were so infected with these notions, that 
those who were punished by the laws of the land 
suffered as rebels, and could not be considered as 
martyrs to religion*. Now from whom could these 
unhappy sectarians have derived their opinions on 
this point, except from the very bishops whom they 
acknowledged to be their pastors? So that queen 
Elizabeth had good reasons for saying to them, that 
she would consider as the enemies of her crown 
those who sustained the jurisdiction of the Roman 


x Bossuet, Defens. Declar. consequences of these doc- 
Cleri Gallicani, near the end,  trines. 
where he speaks of the evil 
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bishop. If the duty and right of the sovereign was 
to see the canons enforced, and the rights and liber- 
ties of the church maintained; if he had a right to 
restrain with the civil sword those who refused to 
obey the canons, and admit the authority of the 
crown; and if those prelates, whose bounden duty 
it was to act in accordance with the canons, refused 
positively to obey them, or to yield any submission 
to their prince; then there was no resource left but 
to expel those refractory and disobedient persons, 
and invite the church to ordain wiser and better 
men in their places. This was accordingly done, 
and it received the consent, not only of the orthodox 
primate Parker, and all the bishops who were or- 
dained to vacant sees in England, but of all the 
synod of Irish bishops, who communicated with the 
bishops of England. And if it did not receive the 
approbation of the other neighbouring bishops, it 
was because they were ignorant, or heretical, or too 
much under the power of the Roman see to act 
freely. 

But the propriety of this expulsion will still fur- 
ther appear, when we reflect that they who were 
expelled, though ordained and possessed of sees 
according to the laws of the land and acts of parlia- 
ment’, were not canonically or spiritually in posses- 


y The parliament of queen 
Mary erected the Roman ju- 
risdiction in England. The bi- 
shops appointed under that au- 
thority were therefore parlia- 
mentary, legal bishops ; and it 
was for this reason that Ogle- 
thorpe, of Carlisle, crowned 
Elizabeth. As some persons 
doubted whether the bishops 


were ordained, at the begin- 
ning of Elizabeth’s reign, strict- 
ly according to the laws of the 
land, and therefore whether 
they had the civil rights at- 
tached to their offices, the par- 
liament, in 1566, determined 
that all had been legally done. 
Romish authors artfully con- 
found the civil with the canon- 
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sion. Of these bishops, Heath had been translated 
to the metropolis of York, and Thirlby to the see of 
Ely, by the authority of the Roman patriarch, for- 
.bidden by the canons. The bishops of Lincoln, Lich- 
field, Bath, Peterborough, St. Asaph, Carlisle, Ches- 
ter, had been ordained by the schismatical metropo- 
litans, Pole and Heath, who had been ordained or 
coufirmed by the Roman Patriarch, contrary to the 
canons. The bishops of Winchester, Exeter, and 
St. David’s, had intruded, the legitimate pastors 
being still alive; and all were likewise ordained by 
an uncanonical metropolitan. The bishop of Wor- 
cester was illegitimately restored, after having been 
deprived for absence from his duty. None of these 
prelates (whatever legal and parliamentary right 
they might have had) had any valid canonical or 
spiritual right to the sees they occupied, and all 
had acted contrary to the canons, in attempting to 
introduce the Roman jurisdiction. So that even if 
there was no reasonable objection to their faith, 
that expulsion would yet have been perfectly just. 
But there is more than this yet to come; for these 
pretended prelates were erroneous in several mat- 


ical and spiritual rights of our 
clergy ; and because the ortho- 
dox pastors were confirmed in 
the former by act of parlia- 
ment, it is insisted, that they 
derive ail their powers and 
rights from merely human au- 
thority, and not from divine. 
2 Romanists may object, that 
these prelates were admitted 
to be canonical bishops, be- 
cause queen Elizabeth directed 
a commission to some of them 
to ordain archbishop Parker. 
But this of course was only 


done in the expectation that 
they would enter into commu- 
nion with the orthodox bishops, 
repent of their own errors, and 
make satisfaction for their of- 
fences against the canons, by 
relinquishing the Roman juris- 
diction, and ordaining Parker. 
And had they acted so, doubt- 
less they would have had suf- 
ficient mission for that ordina- 
tion, though they might have 
required to be confirmed in the 
possession of their sees. 
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ters of doctrine, such as the doctrine of purgatory, 
papal supremacy, the eucharist, &c., which they 
held with pertinacity, and taught with zeal; and 
even persecuted to death those who were orthodox 
on these points. But it is needless for us to prove 
that they. were erroneous in their doctrines, because 
all Romanists at the present day confess that they 
in all points agreed with themselves ; and therefore 
whatever errors and heresies are now held by Ro- 
manists, were maintained by those persons who were 
expelled. 

Let us in conclusion briefly sum up these obser- 
vations, and reply to the objections on this point. 
The bishops consecrated in the beginning of Eliza- 
beth’s reign were not intruders, because the sees to 
which they were ordained were already vacant, either 
by death, or the lawful expulsion of those who had 
previously occupied them. The latter were justly 
expelled, because they were hostile to the ancient 
rights and independence of the crown and _ the 
church, disloyal and disobedient to their sovereign 
and the holy canons, illegitimately ordained or in- 
truded into sees, and heretical in their doctrines. 
The crown had a right to expel them, because it 
was bound to enforce the canons, the liberties of the 
church, and its own rights; and all the catholic 
bishops, who could act freely, gave their consent and 
approbation. The vacant sees were filled up by 
the appointment of orthodox pastors, who were all 
canonically consecrated by their primate; (whose or- 
dination I have already considered ;) and the divine 
mission, the holy, orthodox, apostolical faith which 
they possessed, have descended through the long 
line of their illustrious successors even to the pre- 
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sent day. Hence the mission of the orthodox bishops 
and clergy is beyond all doubt. They can prove a 
continual possession of the churches they now hold. 
They, and they alone, can trace their ordinations 
through all the ancient saints and worthies of the 
British and Irish church, to the apostles Peter and 
Paul. They alone can trace an unbroken line of 
prelates, filling all the dioceses within this realm. 
They alone can prove that their predecessors and 
themselves, have vindicated the divine and apostolical 
liberties of the catholic church, against the encroach- 
ment and usurpation of foreign patriarchs. They 
alone are, and can style themselves, bishops “ by 
“the grace of God,” and not “by the grace of the 


“ Roman see®.” 


They are not the “vicars,” depu- 


ties, or delegates of a foreign prelate, but vicars of 
God, and of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


a All the Romish bishops 
style themselves “‘by the grace 
of the apostolical see ;” and so 
they may well do; since every 
one of them must be ordained, 
if not nominated, by the au- 
thority of the Roman pontiff ; 
and they all take an oath, in- 
vented in modern times, which 
binds them to the most abject 
submission to him. How can 
any one who has read the works 
of De Marca, Thomassin, Du 
Pin, Bingham, and the other 
learned writers on Christian 
antiquities, fail to perceive the 
difference there is between the 
patriarchal authority of Rome 
in primitive times, and that 
which is now exercised ? 

b It is needless to observe 
that the popish bishops in Eng- 


land style themselves “ vicars 
of the apostolic see.” It is 
a favourite notion with the 
high Romanists, that all episco- 
pal jurisdiction resides in the 
pope of Rome, and that bishops 
are merely his deputies or de- 
legates. See Vargas, Bellar- 
mine, &c. Dr. Milner, a Ro- 
mish bishop of some note, de- 
rives the mission and jurisdic- 
tion of the clergy entirely from 
Rome. “ Every catholic pas- 
tor,” he says, “is authorized 
and enabled to address his flock 
as follows:”—“ [amauthorized 
to preach and minister to you 
by such a prelate, who received 
authority for this purpose from 
the successor of St. Peter, in the. 
apostolic see of Rome.” End 
of Controversy, Letter XX1X. 
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SECTION VI. 


. CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS. 


HAVING considered the mission of the clergy in 
this empire, I shall briefly review the forms of their 
ordination. It is unnecessary for me to detail the 
various modes, in which the election or nomination 
of bishops was conducted in ancient times. -Who- 
ever wishes to acquire information on these points, 
will find it in the fourth book of Bingham’s Anti- 
quities, and in the work of Thomassin on ecclesi- 
astical benefices. Suffice it to say that various rules 
have been adopted, and that for many ages Christian 
kings have had considerable influence and authority 
in the nomination of bishops. 

In the most primitive ages, when there were as 
yet no Christian princes, bishops were elected by 
the clergy and people in the presence of the metro- 
politan and other provincial bishops, who immedi- 
ately proceeded to examine into the faith and mo- 
rals of the prelate elect, and, according to the result, 
either annulled or confirmed the election. 

In later ages elections were celebrated without the 
presence of any bishops, and therefore confirmation 
took place at a different time, when the provincial 
bishops, and in process of time, the metropolitan 
alone, examined the election, and confirmed it *. 

After election and confirmation, or in some churches 
after the king’s nomination”, the most important 


a See Bingham’s Antiquities, _rii, lib. vi. cap. 2; Martene, de 
book iv.; Thomassin, Disci- Antig. Eccl. Ritibus, tom. ii. 
pline de l’Eglise, part 1.liv.ii. cap. 8. art. 10. 
chap. 14—20; De Marca, de b The kings of France, and 
Concordia Sacerdot. et Impe- other Christian emperors and 
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part was yet to come. The successors of the apo- 
stles assembled, and solemnly ordained the person 
elected to the episcopal office. 

According to the English ritual, the consecration 
of bishops and archbishops is always to be performed 
on a Sunday or holyday, and during the liturgy or 
communion-service. The antiquity of this custom 
is so remote, and its prevalence so universal, that 
there is no reason to doubt that it proceeds from 
the apostles themselves. In fact, as it was intended 
always that bishops should be ordained in the most 
solemn public manner, it seems that they must from 
the beginning have been generally ordained on Sun-. 
days or holydays, when the whole body of the faith- 
ful assembled to hear God’s word, and partake of His 
holy mysteries. 

The consecration however did not always take 
place exactly in the same part of the liturgy. In 
the church of Constantinople and the east it occurred 
before the epistle was read®. In the Roman church 
it was commonly between the epistle and gospel®. 
Other churches deferred it till after the gospel as 
the British ritual does at present. And there are 
instances found where the consecration immediately 
joined on with the canon, or prayer of consecration 
in the liturgy®. 

In our ritual there are a proper collect, and proper 
epistles, and gospels for the occasion. The first epi- 
stle, 1 Tim. iii. 1, has been read in the consecration 


kings, frequently nominated to © Goar, Rituale Grecum, p. 
bishoprics without any elec- 302. 
tion. See numerous cases cited d Martene, tom. ii. p. 329. 


by Thomassin, part ii. liv. ii. e Ibid. 
c.34. Seealso part i. liv. ii. ¢. 19. 
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of bishops from a period of remote antiquity, as we 
find it in a sacramentary of the English church 1000 
years old‘, 

The gospels appointed by our ritual I have not 
observed in any very ancient lectionaries. 

After the Nicene Creed and Sermon the office be- 
gins. The elected bishop, according to the ancient 
rites of our church detailed in a manuscript 1000 
years old, according to Martene, is presented by two 
bishops to the archbishop of the province®, and they 
request him to ordain that prelate to the vacant see. 


The elected bishop—shall 
be presented by two bishops 
unto the archbishop of that 
province—the bishops that pre- 
sent him saying, 

Most reverend father in 
God, we present this godly and 
well learned man to be ordain- 
ed and consecrated bishop. 


Comprovinciales episcopi of- 
ferrant electum domino archi- 
episcopo, his verbis : 


Reverende pater, postulat 
sancta mater ecclesia N. ut 
hune presentem presbyterum 
ad onus episcopatus suble- 
vetish. 


The archbishop then demands the king’s mandate 


for the consecration, which is read. It has been long 
customary for the king of England to issue a man- 
date for the consecration of elected prelates, and 
there are many instances of a similar practice in 
early ages. Thomassin cites a great number of 
cases in which the kings of France, during the sixth 
and seventh centuries, commanded bishops to or- 
dain; and he informs us that it was customary at 
that time for the king to consent to the election, 


g Martene, de Antiq. Eccl. 


f In the MS. sacramentary 
Ritibus, tom. ii. p. 340. 


of Leofric, bishop of Exeter, 
in the Bodleian library, fol. h Pontificale Turonens. Mar- 
278. tene, tom. li. p. 411. 
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and then write letters to the bishops who were to 
consecrate the new prelate’. In the Roman pontifi- 
cal, the patriarch of Rome’s bull for the consecration 
is directed to be read. 

The bishop elect is now required to make pro- 
fessions or oaths rejecting the authority and juris- 
diction of the Roman patriarch, and all foreign 
princes and prelates, and promising canonical obedi- 
ence to the metropolitan. Inthe church of Russia 
the bishops are also obliged to make a profession or 
promise before they are ordained, that they will de- 
fend the customs of the eastern church against the 
encroachments of Rome, that they will bear allegi- 
ance to the emperor, and will pay canonical obedi- 
ence to the holy legislative synod established by 
Peter the Great). In primitive times, bishops were 
ordained after they had made a profession of ortho- 
dox faith, and a general promise of obeying the 
canons. The character of Christian pastors was so 
venerated, that for many centuries it was not thought 
necessary to impose on them any oaths of allegiance ; 
but rulers trusted to those sacred obligations of loy- 
alty and obedience which Christianity imposed*. 
Many circumstances, however, rendered it necessary 
to make an alteration. The grasping ambition of 
the Roman pontiffs, who attempted to subdue the 
whole world beneath their temporal sway, and other 
causes, induced princes to require oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy from their bishops ; and in the reigns 
of king Henry the Eighth, and his successor, an 
oath of submission to the Roman pontiff, which had 


' Thomassin, part ii. liv. ii. Greek Church, p. 295—299. 
ch. 34. §. 8. k Thomassin, Discipline de 
j See King’s Rites of the 1’Eglise, part iii. liv. 2. ch. 37. 
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been previously taken by our bishops!, was pro- 
hibited ; and the oaths of royal supremacy and ca- 
nonical obedience to the metropolitan, introduced in 
its place. The promise of obedience to the metro- 
politan was not customary in the earliest ages. It 
seems to have commenced in Spain, where the 
eleventh council of Toledo, A. D. 675, directed that 
every ecclesiastical person should promise obedience 
to his superior at ordination™. In the ninth century 
the bishops of Gaul made written promises to obey 
their metropolitans, which were deposited among the © 
archives"; and it may be worth while to compare 
with our formulary, that which occurs in a pontifi- 
cal of the church of Tours in France, written 700 


years ago. 


In the name of God, Amen. 
I N. chosen bishop of the 
church and see of N., do pro- 
fess and promise all due reve- 
rence and obedience to the 
archbishop and to the metro- 
political church of N., and to 
their successors: so help me 
God, through Jesus Christ. 


Ego ille N. sancte N. eccle- 
siz nunc ordinandus episcopus, 
subjectionem et reverentiam a 
sanctis patribus constitutam, 
secundum precepta canonum, 
sancte sedis N. ecclesiz, rec- 
toribusque ejus, in presentia 
domini archiepiscopi perpetuo 
me exhibiturum promitto, et 
super sanctum altare propria 
manu firmo®. 


After this the archbishop exhorts the people to 
pray, in°much the same manner which has been pre- 
valent from the earliest ages, and which we find 


1 This oath was of modern 
date, as it was only imposed on 
metropolitans in the eleventh 
century ; Thomassin, part iv. 
liv. 2. ch. 52; and there is no 
reason to believe that bishops 
took it until long after. See 


Thomassin, part ii. liv. 2. c. 36. 

m Thomassin, part ii. liv. 2. 
ch. 41. 

n Idem, part iii. liv. 2. ch. 
36. 
o Martene, tom. ii. p. 415. 
See also p. 328. 
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in the offices used by our own church 1000 years 


ago. 


Brethren,—Let us, follow- 
ing the example of our Sa- 
viour Christ and his apostles, 
first fall to prayer, before we 
admit, and send forth this per- 


Oremus dilectissimi nobis, ut 
huic viro, ad utilitatem ecclesiz 
provehendo, benignitas omni- 
potentis Dei gratiz sue tribuat 
largitatem. Per Dominum no- 


son presented unto us, to the strumP. 


work whereunto we trust the 
Holy Ghost hath called him. 


The litany is then said, with a special petition 
for the elected bishop, and a proper collect at the 
end. This has been customary in the eastern church 
from the most remote antiquity, and is found in the 
rituals of the church of Constantinople‘, but placed 
further on in the service, when the consecration has 
actually begun, and is not yet completed. In the 
ordinations of the Syrians it occurs after the gospel’. 
In some of the western rituals the litany was re- 
peated before the epistle*; in others, between the 
epistle and gospel‘. But wherever it may be placed, 
it has been used in the ordination service for at least 
a thousand years in the western church, being found 
in manuscripts of that antiquity; and in the east it 
has probably been used on this occasion for more 
than fourteen hundred years, as both the Jacobite 
and the orthodox rituals contain it. There are also 
special petitions in these ancient formularies as there 
are in our own. 


P MS. Leofrici fol. 278. So 
also in the pontifical of Egbert, 
archbishop of York, written 
one thousand years ago. Mar- 
tene, de Antiq. Eccl. Rit. tom. 
li. p. 340. 


q Goar, Ritual. Grec. p. 303. 

r Assemani Codex Litur- 
gic. tom. x. p. 13. 

s Martene, tom. ii. p. 362. 
372- 

t Ibid. p. 404. 
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That it may please thee to 
bless this our brother elected, 
and to send thy grace upon 
him, that he may duly execute 
the office whereunto he is 
called, to the edifying of thy 
church, and to the honour, 
praise, and glory of thy name ; 

We beseech thee to hear us, 
good Lord. 
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‘Ymep rod Sovdov Tov Oeov, rod 
deivos, Tov vuvi mpoyxetpiCopevou 
emirkétrov, Kal THs TwTnpias av- 
Tov, TOU Kupiov SenOapev. “Oras 
6 didrdvOpwmos Ocds aomdov kal 
Gpopntov adrod Ty dapxtepaavyny 
xapionta, tov Kupiov denbdpev. 

Kipte edénoov™, 

Ut fratrem nostrum electum 
pontificem in vera religione 
conservare digneris ; 

Te rogamus, audi nos’. 


The archbishop now proceeds to examine the 


bishop elect, instructing him in the several parts of 
the episcopal office, according to the canons of the 
council of Carthage” and the customs of the church. 
It was also usual in ancient times to examine into 
the orthodoxy of his faith; but the necessity of this 
is removed amongst us by the subscription which 
has been previously made to the Articles of Religion, 
and other formularies of the church. Several parts 
of this examination are extremely similar to forms 
which have been used in some parts of the western 
church for at least nine hundred years. 


Brother, forasmuch as the 
holy scripture, and the ancient 
canons command, that we 
should not be hasty in laying 
on hands, and admitting any 
person to government in the 


Antiqua sanctorum patrum 
institutio docet et precipit, ut 
is qui ad ordinem episcopatus 
eligitur—antea_ diligentissime 
examinetur—et interrogetur 
de diversis causis vel moribus 





" Goar, Rituale Gree. p. 


303. 
v E Codice 600 annorum, 


Assemani, Cod. Lit. viii. 180. 
w Concil, Carthaginens. iv. 
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church of Christ, which he 
hath purchased with no less 
price than the effusion of his 
own blood; before I admit 
you to this administration, I 
will examine you in certain 
articles, to the end that the 
congregation present may have 
a trial, and bear witness, how 
you be minded to behave your- 
self in the church of God 
Are you persuaded that the 
holy scriptures contain suffi- 
ciently all doctrine required of 
necessity for eternal salvation 
through faith in Jesus Christ ? 
And are you determined out 
of the same holy scriptures to 
instruct the people committed 
to your charge; and to teach 
or maintain nothing as required 
of necessity to eternal salva- 
tion, but that which you shall 
be persuaded may be concluded 
and proved by the same? 
Answer. I am so persuaded, 
and determined, by God’s 
grace 
The Archbishop. Will you 
deny all ungodliness and world- 
ly lusts, and live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly, in this pre- 
sent world ; that you may shew 
yourself in all things an exam- 
ple of good works unto others, 
that the adversary may be 
ashamed, having nothing to 
say against you? 
Answer. I will so do, the 
Lord being my helper. 
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que huic regimini congruunt, 
et necessaria sunt retineri ; 
secundum Apostoli dictum : 
Manus nemini cito imposueris : 
et ut etiam is qui est ordinan- 
dus, antea erudiatur, qualiter 
sub hoc regimine constitutum 
oporteat conversari in ecclesia 
Dei— 


Eadem auctoritate et pre- 
cepto, interrogemus te, dilec- 
tissime frater, caritate sincera, 
si omnem prudentiam tuam, 
quantum tua capax est natura, 
divine scripture sensibus ac- 
commodare volueris ? 

Resp. Ita ex toto corde volo 
in omnibus obedire et consen- 
tire. 

Vis ea, que ex divinis serip- 
turis intelligis, plebem, cui or- 
dinandus es, et verbis docere 
et exemplis ? 

Resp. Volo. 


Vis mores tuos ab omni 
malo temperare, et quantum 
poteris, Domino adjuvante, ad 
omne bonum commutare ? 

Resp. Volo. 

Vis castitatem et sobrieta- 
tem cum Dei auxilio custodire 
et docere? 

Resp. Volo. 
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The Archbishop. Will 
you shew yourself gentle, and 
be merciful for Christ’s sake 
to poor and needy people, and 
to all strangers destitute of 
help ? 

Answer. I will so shew my- 
self, by God's help. 

The Archbishop. 

Almighty God, our heavenly 
Father, who hath given you a 
good will to do all these things, 
grant also unto you strength 
and power to perform the 
same ; that, he accomplishing 
in you the good work which 
he hath begun, you may be 
found perfect and irreprehen- 
sible at the latter day; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Pauperibus et peregrinis 
omnibus indigentibus, vis esse 
propter nomen Domini affabi- 
lis et misericors ? 


Resp. Volo. 


Et dicatur ei, 

Hee omnia et cetera bona 
retribuat tibi Dominus, et cus- 
todiat te, atque corroboret in 
omni bono. 

Et respondeant omnes, Amen. 


The bishop elect now puts on the remainder of 


the episcopal habit, according to the custom of se- 
veral ancient rituals’ ; and kneeling down, the hymn 
Veni Creator is chanted over him by the metropo- 
litan and other bishops. This sublime hymn is of 
very great antiquity, and has long been used by 
our church at ordination. Thomasius published it 
amongst the collection of ancient hymns used in the 
western churches’, and it is generally ascribed to 
the composition of St. Ambrose, in the fourth cen- 
tury. However, the Benedictine editors of Am- 
brose’s works do not think there is sufficient evi- 
dence for the fact. 


x Pontificale quoted by Mar- of Tours, cited by Martene, 


tene, tom. ii. p. 386; written tom. ii. p. 415. 
at least goo years ago. z 'Thomasii Opera a Vezzosi, 
y So it is in the pontifical tom. ii. p. 375. 
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Veni Creator Spiritus, 
Mentes tuorum visita : 
Imple superna gratia 

Que tu creasti pectora. 


Qui Paraclitus diceris, 
Donum Dei altissimi : 
Fons vivus, ignis, charitas, 
Et spiritalis unctio. 


Tu septiformis munere, 
Dextre Dei tu digitus ; 
Tu rite promissum Patris, 
Sermone ditans guttura, 


Accende lumen sensibus, 
Infunde amorem cordibus : 
Infirma nostri corporis 
Virtute firmans perpetim. 


Hostem repellas longius, 
Pacemque dones protinus : 
Ductore sic te previo 
Vitemus omne noxium. 


Per te sciamus da Patrem, 
Noscamus atque Filium : 
Te utriusque Spiritum 
Credamus omni tempore. 


Sit laus Patri cum Filio, 

Sancto simul Paraclito : 

Nobisque mittat Filius, 

Charisma Sancti Spiritus. Amena. 


The form of consecration now commences: the 
archbishop pronounces a prayer invoking the grace 
of God to fit the elected prelate for his sacred office; 
and, with all the bishops present, lays hands upon 


a Breviarium Sarisb. pars Miss. Sarisb. fol. 71. Thoma- 
Hyemalis, Psalter. fol. 97. sii Opera, ut supra. 
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his head, and pronounces a benediction upon him in 
the name of the holy Trinity. I need not enter 
into an explanation and defence of this form, be- 
cause it has been done long ago by Courayer, in his 
Defence of English ordinations, and his Supple- 
ment to the Defence. Suffice it to say, that the only 
mode of ordination which can be proved to have 
existed from the beginning, consists in the impo- 
sition of hands, with a benediction or prayer that 
the Holy Spirit may enable the person ordained, to 
fulfil his office in the Christian church. The formu- 
laries of the English ritual do not exactly coincide 
with any others; but as all the Christian rituals 
differ from each other in the forms and prayers at 
ordination, this is a matter of no consequence. 
However there is some similarity between our 
prayers, and those of the rituals anciently used in 
the east and west. A portion of them are found in 
manuscripts of the church of England, written a 
thousand years ago. 


The Archbishop. 


Almighty God, and most 
merciful Father, who of thine 
infinite goodness hast given 
thine only and dearly beloved 
Son Jesus Christ, to be our 
Redeemer, and the Author of 
everlasting life; who, after 
that he had made perfect our 
redemption by his death, and 
was ascended into heaven, 
poured down his gifts abun- 
dantly upon men, making some 
apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and 


Deus Dominus, ab eterno 
occultorum cognitor—ille qui 
pretioso sanguine unigeniti Do- 
mini nostri Jesu Christi, ac- 
quisivit ecclesiam sanctam, et 
constituit in ea apostolos, et 
prophetas, et doctores, et sa- 
cerdotes, quorum manibus mul- 
tiplicaretur scientia veritatis, 
quam Filius tuus unigenitus 
dedit humano generi. Tu, Do- 
mine, etiam nunc illumina fa- 
ciem tuam super hunec servum 
tuum, et eum elige electione 
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doctors, to the edifying and 
making perfect his church ; 

Grant, we beseech thee, to 
this thy servant such grace, 
that he may evermore be ready 
to spread abroad thy gospel, 
the glad tidings of reconcilia- 
tion with thee; and use the 
authority given him, not to de- 
struction, but to salvation ; not 
to hurt, but to help: so that 
as a wise and faithful servant, 
giving to thy family their por- 
tion in due season, he may at 
last be received into ever- 
lasting joy; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, who with 
thee and the Holy Ghost, liveth 
and reigneth, one God, world 
without end. 
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sancta per Spiritus Sancti unc- 
tionem?, 

Sint speciosi munere tuo 
pedes ejus ad evangelizandum 
pacem, ad_ evangelizandum 
bona tua. Da ei, Domine, 
ministerium reconciliationis,— 
Utatur, nec glorietur potestate 
quam tribuis, in edificationem, 
et non in destructionem—sit 
fidelis servus et prudens, quem 
constituas, Domine, super fami- 
liam tuam, ut det illis cibum 
in tempore necessario°. 


Then the archbishop and bishops present lay their 
hands upon the head of the elected bishop, kneeling 
before them upon his knees, the archbishop saying, 


Receive the Holy Ghost, for 
the office and work of a bishop 
in the church of God, now 
committed unto thee by the 
imposition of our hands; in 
the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen, &c. 


Accipe Spiritum Sanctum4. 
“H Ocia xdpis, 9 mavrore Ta Gobevn 
Geparevovoa, kat ta édXeimrovra 
dvamAnpodoa, mpoxeipiferac Tov 
dciva, rov Ocopidéataroy mpecBv- 


J 
TEpov, emioKoTroy ©. 





b From the ordinations of 
the Nestorians in Chaldea, &c. 
cited by Martene, tom. ii. p. 
576. 

¢ MS. Leofrici, fol. 280. So 
also in the pontifical of Eg- 
bert, Abp. of York ; Martene, 
p- 341. Gelasii Sacramenta- 


* 


rium, Muratori Lit. Rom. Vet. 
tom. i. p. 625, 626. 

d Martene, tom. ii. p. 330, 
says that these words are found 
in offices for the ordination of 
bishops written 500 years ago. 

€ Goar, Rituale Grecum, p. 
302. 
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The ceremony of giving the Bible to the newly 
ordained bishop, is derived from the ancient practice 
of the English church. Martene says, that the de- 
livery of the gospels to deacons, appears to have 
been originated by our church, for some of our 
manuscripts written 900 years ago, are probably the 
oldest writings in which it appears; and it seems to 
have been adopted by other western churches after 
us‘. According to the fourth council of Carthage, 
the gospels were laid on the head of the prelate 
elect while he was ordained, and this rite has been 
much used both in the eastern and western churches, 
but there is no certainty that it has been generally 
prevalent from the most primitive ages. Alcuin 
and Amalarius say that neither the tradition of the 
church, nor the authority of the canons, can be pro- 
duced for it®, and some of the old ordines published 
by Mabillon do not contain it®; nor do the ordina- 
tions of the Syrians and Maronites; and therefore 
the church of England has long been accustomed to 
present the Bible to the prelate ordained, instead of 
laying it upon his shoulders. 

The rest of the office contains nothing remarkable : 
the offertory and the remainder of the communion- 
service follows, in the same manner as is prescribed 
by all the ancient rituals of the church of England, 
and the rest of the western and eastern churches; 
and the newly ordained bishop communicates with 
the archbishop and others. 


f Martene, tom. ii. p. 314. h Mabillon, Museum Itali- 
$ Alcuinus de Divinis Off- cum, tom. ii. ordines 8 and 9g. 
ciis. Amalar. de Off. lib.ii.c. See also Morinus de Sacris Or- 
14. dinibus pars iii. exercit. ii. c. I. 
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SECTION VII. 


ORDINATIONS OF PRIESTS AND DEACONS, 


The remarks which I shall make on the ordina- 
tions of priests and deacons will not be many. The 
rites used in the earliest ages were very simple. In 
later times, especially in the western churches, they 
received very considerable additions, but these have 
been almost entirely removed from our ordinal. The 
writings of Bingham, Burneti, Morinus), Thomas- 
sin*, and Martene, contain much information rela- 
tive to the election or nomination of priests and 
deacons in the primitive church, and those matters 
which were essential to the validity of their ordi- 
nations. 

The beginning of our office for the ordination of 
priests, which very much resembles that for deacons, 
has been used for a great length of time in the 
English and other western churches, as we find it 
in manuscripts written more than a thousand years 
ago. 


The archdeacon—shall present 
unto the bishop—all them that 
shall receive the order of 
priesthood that day—and say, 
Reverend Father in God, I 

present unto you these persons 

present, to be admitted to the 
order of priesthood. 


Venit archidiaconus, et offert 
eum qui ordinandus est pon- 
tifict ita dicens, 


Postulat sancta mater eccle- 
sia catholica ut hune presen- 


_ tem diaconum ad onus presby- 


terli ordinetis. 





i Vindications of the Ordi- 
nations, &c. London, 1677. 
J Commentarius de Sacris 


Ordinat. Paris. 1655. 
k Discipline de l’Eglise, &c. 
Paris, 1679. 
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{ The Bishop. 

Take heed that the persons, 
whom ye present unto us, be 
apt and meet, &c. 
| The archdeacon shallanswer, 

I have inquired of them, 
and also examined them, and 
think them so to be. 
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Interrogat episcopus. 
Scis illum dignum esse ? 


Respondet offerens, 
Quantum humana fragilitas 
nosse sinit, et scio et testificor 
ipsum dignum esse ad hujus 
onus officiil, 


The next portion of this service is of still greater 
antiquity, as it occurs not only in the Pontifical of 
Egbert, archbishop of York, written 1000 years ago, 
but in the Sacramentary of Gelasius, A.D. 494. 


{| Thenthe bishop shallsay unto 

the people ; 

Good people, these are they 
whom we purpose, God willing, 
to receive this day unto the 
holy office of priesthood—But 
yet if there be any of you, who 
knoweth any impediment, or 
notable crime, in any of them, 
for the which he ought not to 
be received into this holy min- 
istry, let him come forth in the 
name of God, and shew what 
the crime or impediment is. 

§| Then the bishop, commending 
such as shall be found meet 
to be ordered, to the prayers 
of the congregation, 


Annunciat pontifex in populum. 
dicens ; 

Auxiliante Domino Deo Sal- 
vatore nostro Jesu Christo, eli- 
gimus in ordinem diaconii sive 
presbyterii, J//. subdiaconum, 
sive diaconum de titulo Tilo. 
presbyterum de titulo J/lo. Si 
quis autem habet aliquid con- 
tra hos viros, pro Deo et prop- 
ter Dominum, cum fiducia exeat 
et dicat, verumtamen memor 
sit conditionis sue™. 


Oremus, dilectissimi, Deum Pa- 
trem Omnipotentem, ut su- 
per hos famulos suos, quos 
ad presbyterii munus elegit, 
celestia dona multiplicet: et 
que ejus dignatione susci- 
piunt, ejus exequantur aux- 
ilio®, 





1 From a manuscript of the 
abbey of Corbey, published by 
Morinus, pars il. p. 271. 

m Sacr. Gelasii, Muratori 


Liturgia Romana Vet. tom. i. 
p- 512. Pontificale Egberti, 
Martene, tom. ii. p. 344. 

2 Sacr. Gelasianum, p. 513. 
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—shall, with the clergy and Et post modicum intervallum 
people present, sing or say mox incipiunt omnes Kyrie 
the litany— eleison, cum Litania®. 

That it may please thee to ‘Ymép tov SovdAov rod Geod, Tov 
bless these thy servants now  Seivos, rod vuvi mpoyxerpuCopevov 
to be admitted to the order of mpeoBurépov, kat ris cwrnplas ad- 
priests, and to pour thy grace rod, rod Kupiou denddperP. 
upon them; that they may 
duly execute their office, to 
the edifying of thy church, and 
the glory of thy holy name. 


The office of the holy communion then com- 
mences, and after a proper collect, epistle, and gos- 
pel, the bishop addresses the candidates for the 
priesthood in a discourse of some length, in which 
he reminds them of the great importance and re- 
sponsibility of the office to which they are called, 
and explains some of the principal duties which are 
incumbent upon them. This address, in the most 
ancient times, seems to have been delivered to the 
candidates at their nomination, and before ordina- 
tion’; in fact, it was made when the ecclesiastical 
canons were read to the candidates for orders, which, 
according to the third council of Carthage, A. D. 
397, took place some time before their ordination’ ; 
but in later ages we find some traces of it in the 
ordination service itself. A manuscript pontifical, 
cited by Martene, and written more than six hun- 
dred years ago, contains a short formulary of the 
kind, which is placed, as ours is, in immediate con- 
nexion with some questions addressed to the candi- 
dates for ordination, and directly before the most 


° Pontificale Egberti, and 4 Martene, tom. ii. p. 304. 
Sacramentar. Gelasii, ut supra. r See Bingham’s Antiquities, 
P Goar, Rit. Gree. p. 293. —_ book iv. ch. 6. 
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solemn part of the office’. The questions which fol- 
low the address in our ordinal seem to be in some 
degree peculiar to it. Probably no church requires 
from her priests such solemn vows as our own. 
They seem to have been modelled, in a great degree, 
after the parallel formularies used in the ordination 
of bishops; and might perhaps have been intro- 
duced here, (independently of their importance,) to 
preserve greater uniformity in the offices. The last 
question is probably the most ancient of them all, 
and is found in manuscript ordinals written eight 
hundred years ago, where it is placed in exactly the 
position which it holds in our service, before ordi- 
nation begins, and not at the end of the communion, 
as in the Roman pontifical. 


The Bishop. 
Will you reverently obey 


Interrogat Episcopus— 
Vis episcopo tuo, ad cujus 


your ordinary, and other chief 
ministers, unto whom is com- 
mitted the charge and govern- 
ment over you; following with 
a glad mind and will their 
godly admonitions, and sub- 
mitting yourself to their godly 
judgments ? 

Answer. I will do so, the 
Lord being my helper. 

The Bishop. 

Almighty God, who hath 
given you this will to do all 
these things, grant also unto 
you strength and power to 
perform the same, &c. 


parochiam ordinandus es, obe- 
diens esse secundum justitiam 
et ministerium suum? 


Respons. Volo. 


Voluntatem tuam bonam et 
rectam ad perfectionem sibi 
beneplacitam Deus perducere 
dignetur'‘. 





5 Pontificale Cameracens. 
annorum 600, Martene, tom. 


ii. p. 448. 


t Pontificale Salisburgens. 
Martene, tom. ii. p. 401. 
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The hymn Veni Creator, which immediately fol- 
lows, has been already noticed in the ordination of 
bishops. We find it to have been used at the ordi- 
nation of priests in some churches of France seven 
hundred years ago, as manuscripts of that date, 
which contain it, are still in existence". 

The prayers and rites by which the ordination is 
actually perfected, now come before our view; but 
it is not my design to enter on the interesting field 
of discussion which they open. The validity of these 
forms has been satisfactorily proved; and it is im- 
possible to examine ancient rites, without coming to 
the conclusion of Martene, Morinus, and all the 
most learned and judicious divines, that the impo- 
sition of hands, and prayers or benedictions, are the 
only essentials of valid ordination. Other rites have 
been added by different churches in the course of 
ages; but every church is at liberty to act for itself 
in this respect, provided nothing is done inconsist- 
ently with edification and Christian piety. 

The prayer of ordination is not, as far as I per- 
ceive, so immediately derived from ancient formu- 
laries as some other parts of the service. It does 
not resemble that which is found in the sacramentary 
of Gelasius, nor in that of Gregory ; and the simi- 
larity between it and that of the church of Constan- 
tinople is not so striking as to induce me to copy 
the latter. Perhaps it bears more affinity to the 
prayers used on this occasion in the rituals of the 
Egyptian and Syrian churches’; yet it is not neces- 
sary to occupy space in transcribing them, for the 


u Martene, tom. ii. p. 396. mani Codex, tom. ix. p. 123, 
Vv Rituale Copt. Martene, &c.; Nestorianorum, Martene, 
tom. ii. p. 590; Syror. Asse- p. 570. 
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resemblance is not striking. In fact, every one of 
these formularies differs very much from the rest in 
ideas and expressions, though they are all intended 
for the same object. 

The rubric directs those priests who are present 
to lay their hands, along with the bishop, upon the 
heads of those who receive ordination. This prac- 
tice is peculiar to the western church, for in the east 
none but the bishop has ever laid hands on persons 
to be ordained. With us, however, the custom is 
ancient and canonical; for the fourth council of 
Carthage, which has been adopted generally in the 
west, gives particular directions on the point, which 


deserve comparison with our present rubric. 


{| When this prayer is done, the 
bishop with the priests present 
shalllay their hands severally 
upon the head of every onethat 
receiveth the order of priest- 
hood . . the bishop saying, 


Receive the Holy Ghost, for 
the office and work of a priest 
in the church of God.... 
Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven ; and whose 
sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained. And be thou a faith- 
ful dispenser of the word of 
God, and of his holy sacra- 
ments, &c. 


Presbyter cum ordinatur, epi- 
scopo eum benedicente, et 
manum super caput ejus te- 
nente: etiam omnes pres- 
byteri qui presentes sunt, 
manus suas juxta manum 
episcopi super caput illius 
teneant W. 

Accipe Spiritum Sanctum, 
quorum remiseritis peccata, 
remittuntur eis; et quorum 
retinueritis, retenta sunt *. 





Ww Concil. Carthag. iv. can. 


x This form is found in 
western pontificals written 600 


VOL. II. 


years ago, and has been used 
in the ordination of priests at 
least since the tenth century. 
See Martene, tom. ii. p. 317. 


x 
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The rest of the service does not seem to require 
any particular notice; and I may refer the reader 
for further information on the ordination of priests 
and deacons to the Supplement of Nicholls’s Com- 
mentary on the Common Prayer, where the simi- 
larity between our ordination service, and the an- 
cient rites and customs of the church, is traced with 
much learning. 


APPENDIX. 





ON ECCLESIASTICAL VESTURES. 





SECTION I. 


HE rubric of the English ritual which immedi- 
ately precedes the office for morning prayer, con- 
tains the following words relative to the ornaments 
of the church and ministers: “ And here it is to be 
“ noted, that such ornaments of the church, and of the 
** ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, 
“ shall be retained, and be in use, as were in this 
“ church of England, by authority of parliament, in 
“ the second year of the reign of king Edward the 
“ Sixth.” This refers to the Act of Uniformity, passed 
in that year, authorizing “the Book of Common 
* Prayer,” &c. And that book contains the following 
directions relative to the subject; which, for the 
sake of clearness, I shall compare with the version 
of Alesse*, who translated the English ritual into 
Latin immediately after it was published in 1549. 


RITUAL OF 1549. 
_ ¥& And whensoever the bi- 
shop shall celebrate the holy 
communion in the church, or 
execute any other public min- 
istration, he shall have upon 
him, beside his rochette, a 
surpless or albe, and a cope 


ALESSE’S VERSION. 
Episcopus in celebratione 
ceene, et administratione sa- 
cramentorum, induat lineam 
aut albam, et cappam vel ca- 
sulam, et habeat baculum pa- 
storalem. P. 455. 





a Inter Buceri Scripta Anglicana, p. 379, &c. Basil. 1577. 
x 2 
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or vestmente, and also his pas- 
toral staffe in his hande, or else 
borne or holden by his chap- 
lain. 

{| Upon the day and at the 
time appointed for the min- 
istration of the holy commu- 
nion, the priest that shall exe- 
cute the holy ministry shall 
put upon him the vesture ap- 
pointed for that ministration ; 
that is to say, a white albe, 
plain, with a vestment or cope. 
And when there be many 
priests or deacons, then so 
many shall be ready to help 
the piest in the ministration 
as shall be requisite ; and shall 
have upon them likewise the 
vestures appointed for their 
ministry, that is to say, albes, 
with tunicles. 

{| Upon Wednesdays and 
Fridays, the English Litany 
shall be said or sung in all 
places, after such form as is 
appointed by the king’s majes- 
ty’s Injunctions. And though 
there be none to communicate 
with the priest, yet these days 
(after the Litany ended) the 
priest shall put upon him a 
plain albe or surpless, with a 
cope, and say all things at the 
altar, (appointed to be said at 
the celebration of the Lord’s 
supper,) until after the offer- 
tory. 

{{ In the saying or singing 
of matins and evensong, bap- 
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Die destinato ad celebratio- 
nem ccenz Domini, sacerdos 
indutus alba, casula, vel cappa, 
astabit altari ; et in locis ubi 
sunt plures sacerdotes et dia- 
coni, tot ex his juvabunt pasto- 
rem quot opus habuerint, induti 
vestibus destinatis ad eorum 
ministerium, hoc est albis et 
tunicis. P. 422. 


Diebus Mercurii et Veneris, 
litania Anglica cantatur, vel 
dicatur omnibus locis, sicut a 
serenissimo rege est prescript- 
tum. Cum autem non adsunt 
communicantes, tamen diebus 
dictis, post litaniam sacerdos 
indutus alba aut linea, cum 
cappa, recitabit ea, que in 
coena Domini recitari solent, 
usque dum perveniat ad offer- 
torium. P. 431. 


In matutinis et vesperis, bap- 
tismo, sepultura, etc. in paro- 
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tizing and burying, the minis- 
ter, in parish churches and 
chapels annexed to the same, 
shall use a surpless: and in 
all cathedral churches and col- 
leges, the archdeacons, deans, 
provosts, masters, and preben- 
daries and fellows being gradu- 
ates, may use in the quire, be- 
sides their surplesses, such 
hoods as pertaineth to their 
several degrees, which they 
have taken in any university 
within this realm. But in all 
other places, every minister 
shall be at liberty to use any 
surpless or not. 
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chialibus ecclesiis, minister in- 
duat vestem lineam. In ca- 
thedralibus et collegiis, archi- 
diaconi, diaconi, doctores, pra- 
positi, magistri, possunt uti or- 
namentis suorum graduum et 
dignitatum. Sed in omnibus 
aliis locis, liberum erit mini- 
stris, uti et non uti linea veste. 


P. 455. 


The vestures, &c. mentioned in the preceding 


passages, are the vestment, cope, tunicle, albe, ro- 
chette, hood, surplice, and pastoral staff; which, 
with the scarf or stole, and the chimere, used by 
the church, though not mentioned in the preceding 
quotations, I shall briefly notice”. | 


SECTION II. 


THE VESTMENT. 


THE vestment or chasible, called in the western 
churches casula, planeta, penula, amphibalum, &c., 
and in the eastern dawodor or pevodLov", has been 
used by the ministers of the Christian church from 
a period of remote antiquity. Gregory of Tours 


b The authors from whom I 


have chiefly compiled the fol- 
lowing pages are, Bona, Rerum 
Liturgicarum lib. i. cap. 24: 
Gerberti Vetus Liturgia Ale- 


mannica, tom. i. disquisit. iii. 
cap.3 ; Goar, Rituale Grecum ; 
Ducange’s Glossary; Ferra- 
rius de Re Vestiaria. 

¢ Goar, RitualeGree. p.112. 


x 3 
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speaks of the casula of Nicetius, bishop of Lyons, 
about A. D. 560¢; Isidore Hispalensis mentions its 
use in Spain®; and Sulpitius Severus alludes to the 
“ amphibalum” or vestment of Martin, bishop of 
Tours, A. D. 380‘, a word which is used by a sub- 
sequent Gallican writer as a name for the casula®. 
In the patriarchate of Constantinople and the east, 
the phenolion has been used from time immemorial ; 
and the monophysites of Antioch and Alexandria 
have retained the use of it since their separation 
from the catholic church A. D.451. The former 
call it “faino;” the latter, “albornoz®.” We have 
very ancient pictures representing this vesture. The 
sacramentary of Gregory the Great, written in Gaul 
in the time of Charlemagne, and published by Men- 
ard‘; a manuscript of the works of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, written in the east about the year 860, and 
copied by Ducange/ ; and a mosaic in the church of 
Ravenna in Italy, as old as the time of the emperor 
Justinian A. D. 540"; enable us to describe the 
ancient form of this vesture. It was a garment 
extending from the neck nearly to the feet, closed all 
the way round, with only one aperture, through 
which the head passed. When the Liturgy or other 
offices were to be performed, this vesture was lifted 
up at the sides, while the front and back still 


4 Gregorius Turonensis, Vi- 
te Patrum, cap. 8. 

¢ Isidorus, lib. xix. Origi- 
num cap. 24. 

f Sulpitius, dialog. ii. de Vita 
S. Martini, n. 1 and 2. 

& Casula quam amphiba- 
lum vocant.” Germanus de 
Missa, Martene, Thesaurus An- 
ecdotorum, tom. v. p. 99. 


" Renandot, Liturgiar. Ori- 
ental. tom. i. p. 179; tom. ii. 
P- 55: 

i Menard, Sacramentar. Gre- 
gorii, p.1 and 364. 

j Ducange, Historia By- 
zantina, lib. iii. p. 125. 

k Ferrarius de Re Vestiaria, 
p- 108. Paris, 1654. 
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remained pendent. We find innumerable monuments 
of this dress in the east and west; and in England 
almost all the figures or statues of bishops now 
extant, represent the casula raised at the sides. 
At the end of this Appendix the reader will find 
engraved illustrations of the ecclesiastical dresses. 
Figures I. and II. represent bishops arrayed in the 
vestment or chasible, (marked with the number 2,) 
according to the ancient form as used by the fathers 
and bishops during the most primitive ages. The 
Greeks still retain the ancient form of the vestment. 
The Latins in process of time divided this garment 
at each side for the sake of convenience. Originally 
the casula was worn, not only by bishops and pres- 
byters, but by all the inferior clergy; but in the 
course of ages it became peculiar to presbyters and 
bishops. The casula varied in its materials and 
decoration with the means of those who gave it. 
Sometimes it was made of wool or hair; sometimes 
of linen, silk, velvet, or cloth of gold. It was adorned 
at pleasure with needlework, gold, silver, and jewels. 
It admitted various colours, as white, black, green, 
yellow, purple, blue. Most anciently, however, it 
was always white, which was the favourite colour 
in primitive times, as denoting internal purity ; and 
to this day no other colour is used by the Egyptian 
churches, nor in the patriarchate of Constantinople. 
The vestment is appointed by the English ritual to 
be worn by bishops in celebrating the eucharist, and 
in all other public ministrations ; in which, however: 
they may use a cope instead of it. The vestment is 
also appointed to be used by priests in celebrating 
the eucharist, but on no other occasion. The rubrics 
containing directions for the use of the vestment 
x 4 
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have been mistaken by some persons, who have 
confounded the vestment with the cope; but this is 
evidently an error; for Alesse uniformly translates 
vestment by the word casula, while he distinguishes 
cope from it by the appellation of cappa ; and in the 
rubric of the ritual of 1551 the distinction is evident : 
“the priest shall use neither albe, vestment, or 
** cope.” 


SECTION III. 
THE COPE. 


The cope, termed by ancient writers capa, cappa, 
pallium, pluviale, &c. is a garment of consider- 
able antiquity. It seems, like the casula, to have 
been originally derived from the ancient pznula; 
which, from the descriptions and figures given by 
Ferrarius in lib. ii. de Re Vestiaria, p.'79 and 80, 
appears to have been a cloak closed all round, with 
an aperture for the head to pass through, and a short 
division in the lower part of the front. To this 
garment was attached a hood or cowl, which in wet 
weather was drawn over the head. The casula is 
often called pzenula by ancient writers, and the chief 
respects in which it differed from the cope were in 
having no cowl, and in not being divided in the 
front. The cope, being intended for use in the open 
air, retained the cowl, and in process of time was 
entirely opened in the front. The original identity 
of the cope and casula appears from the writings of 
Isidore Hispalensis', and Durand™, the latter of 
whom says, that the cope is the same as the casula; 
and Ceesarius, bishop of Arles, A. D. 520, possessed 


! Gavanti Thesaurus, p. 122. ™ Durandus, lib. ii. cap. 9. 
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a “casula processoria,” which is generally understood 
to mean a cope". The cope, as I have remarked, is 
a cloak reaching from the neck nearly to the feet, 
open in front except at the top, where it is united by 
a band orclasp. To the back was attached a hood 
or cowl, which in later times has given place to a 
sort of triangular ornament of the same shape, which 
sometimes extends over the shoulders. Figures III. 
and IV. represent bishops dressed in copes. Figure 
III, N°. 1, is an ancient cope resembling those deli- 
neated and described by Gerbert, Liturgia Aleman- 
nica, tom. i, p. 250, 251. Figure IV, N°.1, repre- 
sents a cope as used in England in the thirteenth 
_ century; N°. 2. is the hood or cow] at the back. It 
was made of various materials and colours like the 
vestment, and often with fringes and rich embroi- 
dery. William the Conqueror, king of England, 
sent a cope to Hugh abbot of Clugny, almost en- 
tirely made of gold, and adorned with pearls and 
other gems°®;. and Walafridus Strabo informs us, 
that the kings of France in the ninth century were 
in possession of the cope of Martin bishop of Tours, 
A.D. 380. The English ritual permitted the bi- 
shop to wear a cope instead of a vestment in his 
- public ministrations, if he chose, and gave the same 
liberty to presbyters in celebrating the eucharist. 
The Injunctions of queen Elizabeth in 1564, and the 
canons of 1603, directed the cope to be used. The 
former also appointed the epistler and gospeller, or 
assistants at the eucharist in cathedral and collegiate 
churches, to wear copes; a custom which was pre- 
u Cyprianus Tolonens. Vita lib. i. cap. 24. §. 17. 


Cesarii Arelatens. Num. 23. P Liber de Rebus Ecclesias- 
© See Bona, Ker. Liturgicar.  ticis, cap. 31. 
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served in the consecration of archbishop Parker to 
the see of Canterbury. We are informed by Le 
Brun, that the Armenians and the Nestorians of 
Chaldea and India use the cope and not the chasi- 
ble at the celebration of the eucharist1. The as- 
sistant ministers have very anciently worn copes in 
the western churches on solemn occasions, especially 
in cathedrals, as we find the ancient Ordo Roma- 
nus, written, according to some, in the seventh cen- 
tury, directing them to use it when a bishop cele- 
brates the eucharist"™. I have not learned that the 
cope is worn by the clergy of the patriarchates of 
Alexandria and Antioch, but the mandyas, used by 
certain clergy of Constantinople and Russia‘, seems 
very much to resemble it. Formerly the cope was 
used by the clergy in processions or litanies, and on 
solemn occasions in morning and evening prayers, 
and was generally worn by the bishop except in 
celebrating the eucharist, ordination, and some other 
occasions, when he used the vestment. 


SECTION IV. 
THE TUNICLE OR DALMATIC, 

The tunicle, called tunica, dalmatica, tunicella, 
&c. in the west, was used in the earliest ages of the 
Christian church. Originally it had no sleeves, and 
was then often called colobium. The garment used 
by deacons in the Greek church, and all the east, and 
called sticharion, seems to be the ancient colobium. 
It is said that wide sleeves were added to the colo- 
bium about the fourth century in the west, which 


4 Le Brun, Cérémonies de _ torpii Officia, p. 7. 
la Messe, tome v. p. 80. s See Goar, Rituale Gree. 
¥ Ordo Romanus apud Hit- p. 113. 
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thenceforth was often called dalmatic; and when 
used by subdeacons, ¢unzcle. But the shape of the 
garment was the same, by whomsoever it was worn. 
In the middle ages, several distinctions were made 
relative to the use of the tunic by bishops and 
others; but the Greek and eastern churches do 
not use the sleeved tunic, and with them no such 
distinctions are in existence. The tunic was made 
of the same sort of materials, &c. as the cope 
and vestment ; and the English ritual directs it to 
be used by the assistant ministers in the holy com- 
munion*. Figures V. and VI. represent deacons 
arrayed in tunicles. Fig. V, N°.1, is a tunicle, as 
used in England in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Fig. VI, N°. 1, represents the eastern sticharion or 
tunicle, with separate émimavixia or sleeves added, 
(see Goar, p. 111,) from an ancient picture published 
by Ducange. 
SECTION V. 
THE ALBE. 

The albe bore different names in the writings of 
ancient authors. Amalarius calls it camisza or alba, 
lib. ii. c.18. Isidorus Hispalensis calls it poderis 
or camisia, lib. xix. Origin. c. 21. In the old Ordo 
Romanus of the seventh century it is called dinea. 
Whether the albe and tunic were originally the 
same is not certain, but I think it not improbable. 
In the east it was early called poderis, from its 
reaching to the feet; and it is mentioned under that 
name by Eusebius and Gregory Nazianzen. The 
poderis was the same as the sticharion, which is 

t See Bona, Rer. Liturgicar. 124. Ducange’s Glossary, &c. 


lib. i. cap. 24. §.18. Gavanti Gerbertus, Liturgia Alemanni- 
Thesaurus a Merati, tom.i. p. ca, tom. i. p. 243. 
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spoken of by Athanasius, Sozomen, and Gregory 
Nazianzen. The albe of the western church is 
spoken of by the fourth council of Carthage; by 
that of Narbonne, A.D. 589; and by various an- 
cient writers referred to above’. It was made of 
white linen, and generally bound with a girdle of 
the same; but the sticharion of the Greeks is not 
girded. The albe is directed by the English ritual 
to be used by the bishop, presbyters, and deacons in 
celebrating the eucharist. The first, however, is al- 
lowed to use a surplice instead of it in his public 
ministrations. Fig. VII, N°. 2, represents the albe. 


SECTION VL. 
THE SCARF OR STOLE. 


The scarf is not mentioned in the rubric of the 
English ritual; but as it is often used in the church 
during the performance of divine service, I think it 
merits consideration in this place. The scarf is 
worn by bishops, with the rochette, and generally 
by dignitaries and prebendaries in cathedrals, and 
by chaplains. The origin of this custom is obscure, 
and I have not seen the subject noticed in any place. 
The scarf is not worn because the person is a doctor, 
by whom, in universities, a scarf is used ; for many 
persons who are not doctors wear it. And there- 
fore it seems to me more natural to refer this cus- 
tom to the ancient practice of the church, according 
to which presbyters and bishops wear a scarf or 
stole in the administration of the sacraments, and on 
some other occasions. The stole or orarium has 


See Gavanti Thesaurus,  turgicar, lib. i. c. 24. §. 3. Du- 
tom. i. p. 143. Bona, Rer. Li- cange, Glossary. 
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been used from the most primitive ages by the 
Christian clergy. It is spoken of by the first coun- 
cil of Braga, A.D. 563; by Isidore Hispalensis, 
A.D. 600; the council of Laodicea in Phrygia, A.D. 
360; Severianus Gabalitanus, in the time of Chrys- 
ostom; and many others’: and it has been continu- 
ally used by all the churches of the west and east, 
and by the monophysites of Antioch and Alexandria. 
The stole, always called #papiov by the Greeks, was 
a long scarf, which was.fastened on one shoulder of 
the deacon’s albe, and hung down before and behind. 
The priest had it over both shoulders, and the two 
ends of it hung down in front. The eastern churches 
call the stole of the priests éritpaxyAvov. Thus sim- 
ply were the dresses of deacons and priests distin- 
guished from each other in primitive times. Fig. VI, 
N°. 3, represents the stole as worn by deacons over 
the left shoulder; Fig. VII, N°.1, represents it as 
used by priests. 

The origin of the pall, which has been generally 
worn by the western metropolitans, is disputed ; 
but whoever considers the ancient figures of it 
which are found in manuscripts, and in the mosaic 
of -the church of Ravenna, constructed about A.D. 
540, (see Fig. I. N°. 1. and Fig. II. N°. 1,) will see that 
it was originally only a stole wound round the neck, 
with the ends hanging down behind and before. In 
the east the pall is called omophorion, (w&uopepior,) 
and has been used, at least, since the time of Chrys- 
ostom, who was charged with accusing three dea- 


Vv Bona, Rer. Liturg. lib.i. c. 8. §. 2. Gerberti Liturg. 
c. 24. §. 6 Gavanti, p. 147. Aleman. tom.i. p. 240. 
Bingham’s Antiquities, b, xiii. 
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cons of taking his omophorion”. It is worn by all 
the eastern bishops, above the phenolion or vest- 
ment, during the eucharist; and, as used by them, 
resembles the ancient pall much more nearly than 
that worn by western metropolitans. 


SECTION VII. 


THE ROCHETTE AND CHIMERE. 


The rochette is spoken of in the old Ordo Roma- 
nus, under the title of mea; and has, no doubt, 
been very anciently used by bishops in the western 
church. During the middle ages, it was their ordi- 
nary garment in public. The word rochette is not 
however of any great antiquity, and perhaps cannot 
be traced further back than the thirteenth century~*. 
The chief difference between this garment and the 
surplice formerly was, that its sleeves were narrower 
than those of the latter; for we do not perceive, in 
any of the ancient pictures of English bishops, those 
very wide and full lawn sleeves which are now 
used. 

Dr. Hody says, that in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth our bishops wore a scarlet garment under 
the rochette; and that in the time of Edward the 
Sixth they wore a scarlet chimere, like the doctors’ 
dress at Oxford, over the rochette; which, in the 
time of queen Elizabeth, was changed for the black 
satin chimere used at present. History of Convoca- 
tions, p. 141. 

The chimere seems to resemble the garment used 


w See Photii Bibliotheca, x Gavanti Thesatrus, tom. i. 
p- 55. Paris, 1611. p- 142. 
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by bishops during the middle ages, and called man- 
telletum ; which was a sort of cope, with apertures 
for the arms to pass through. (See Ducange’s 
Glossary.) The name of chimere is probably de- 
rived from the Italian x¢marra, which is described 
as “vesta talare de’ sacerdoti e de’ chierici.” Or- 
tografia Einciclopedica Italiana, Venexia, 1826. 
Fig. VIII. represents a bishop dressed in a chimere, 
N°. 2; and rochette, N°. 3. 


SECTION VIII. 


THE PASTORAL STAFF. 


The pastoral staff, called baculus pastoralis, 
cambutta, &c. was spoken of in the fourth council 
of Toledo, held near 1200 years ago, as being used 
by bishops. In the western church it was frequently 
given to bishops at their ordination. Fig. III, 
N°. 4, represents a pastoral staff of an ancient form, 
such as is depicted on the curious font in the cathe- 
dral of Winchester, and in a manuscript of the Bar- 
berini library, copied by Gerbert, Liturg. Aleman. 
Tabula VIII. N°. 2. p.251. In later times it was 
curved into the form of a shepherd’s crook. The 
eastern bishops use a pastoral staff of another form, 
which may be seen in Goar’s Greek Ritual, p. 115. 
For additional information on this subject, see Bona, 
Rerum Liturgicarum lib. i. cap. xxiv. §. 15, and 
Gerbertus de Liturgia Alemannica, tom.i. p. 256, 
257. 


SECTION IX. 


THE SURPLICE. 


It is by no means improbable that the surplice 
was, in very ancient times, not different from the 
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albe. In fact, it only varies from that garment, 
even now, in having wider sleeves. The inferior 
clergy were accustomed to wear the albe at divine 
service, as we find by the council of Narbonne, A.D. 
589, which forbad them to take it off, until the li- 
turgy was ended. Probably in after-ages it was 
thought advisable to make a distinction between the 
dresses which the superior and the inferior orders 
of clergy wore at the liturgy; and then a difference 
was made in the sleeves. And from about the 
twelfth century the name of surplice was intro- 
duced. In Latin, it was superpelliceum, or cotta; 
see Bona, Rerum Liturg. lib. i. cap. xxiv. §. 20. 
Fig. III. N°. 2. Fig. IV. N°. 3. represent surplices. 

During the middle ages, bishops very frequently 
wore the surplice with a cope, and above the 
rochette, as is represented in Fig. III. 


SECTION X. 


THE HOOD, AND SQUARE CAP. 


The hood, in Latin caputium, almucium, amicia, 
&c. is perhaps as ancient a garment as any of which 
I have spoken, and was formerly not intended merely 
for distinction and ornament, but for use. It was 
generally fastened to the back of the cope, casula, 
or other vesture, and in case of rain or cold was 
drawn over the head. It was formerly used by the 
laity as well as the clergy, and by the monastic or- 
ders. In universities, the hoods of graduates were 
made to signify their degrees by varying the colours 
and materials. In cathedral and collegiate churches, 
the hoods of the canons and prebendaries were fre- — 
quently lined with fur or wool, and always worn in 
the choir. The term almutium, or amice, was par- 
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ticularly applied to these last. See Ducange, Glos- 
sary, Paris, 1733, vocibus Capucium and Almucium. 
Ducange supposes that the square cap was formerly 
that part of the amice which covered the head, but 
afterwards separated from the remainder. See his 
Glossary, voce Amicia. If this conjecture be right, 
the square caps used in the universities, and by the 
clergy, derive their origin from the customs of the 
canons regular during the middle ages. All our 
clergy are permitted to wear the hood at the daily 
service, and on other proper occasions. 


\ 


VOl, IT. x 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Figure I. From a figure of Gregory Nazianzen, in a manuscript 
-of Basil’s Works, written near a thousand years ago. See 
Be id Historia Byzantina, lib. iii. p. 125. . 
N°. 1. The archiepiscopal or episcopal pall, or omophorion, 

2. ‘The vestment, or casula. 3. The albe. 


Figure II. A bishop, from a mosaic in the church of Ravenna, 

constructed in the reign of Justinian, about A.D. 540. See 

_Ferrarius de Re Vestiaria, lib. i. c. 38. p. 108. 
N°. 1. The pall, _ 2. The casula. 3. The albe. 


Figure III. A bishop in a cope. 

N°. 1. An ancient cope, from the picture of one in Gerbert, 
Liturgia Aleman. tom. i. p. 250. 2. Asurplice. 3.A 
rochette. 4. A pastoral staff. 

Figure IV. A bishop, from an illuminated manuscript represent- 
ing the chief events of the New Testament, written in the 
thirteenth century, now in the British Museum. 

N°. 1. The cope. 2. The hood or cowl, at the back of the 
cope. 3. The surplice. 4° The albe. 

Figure V. A picture of Laurence the deacon, from an ancient 
vestment found in the tomb of St. Cuthbert, at Durham, and 
given by queen #lfleda to Frithestanus, bishop of Winchester, 
A.D. 905. See Raine’s Saint Cuthbert, p. 207. 

N°. 1. The tunicle, or dalmatic. 2. The albe. 


Figure VI. A deacon of the eastern church, from an ancient 
Greek painting representing St. Stephen, copied by Ducange, 
Historia Byzantina, lib. iv. p. 137. Also a MS. of the library 
of Casano, of the ninth century. Gerbert. Liturgia Aleman. 
tom. i. plate 7. p. 247. 

N°. 1, The crorxdpiov,; or tunicle. 2. An under garment. 
3. The deacon’s stole. 

Figure VII. A priest, from old manuscripts. 

No. 1. The stole, as worn by priests. 2. The albe girded. 

Figure VIII. A bishop, partly from a portrait of bishop Fox. 

N°. 1. Scarf, or stole. 2. Chimere. 3. Rochette. 4.Cas- 
sock, or under garment. 
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ABERDEEN, breviary of, i. 
188. 

Ablution of hands in the li- 
turgy, i. 129. 

Absolution in the morning pray- 
er, its antiquity, i. 214. the 
mere form indifferent, 215. 
in the communion service, 
common in ancient liturgies, 
li. 107. our form justified, 
108, 10g. of the sick, 226. 

Arrica, civil diocese of, its 
extent, 1.134. liturgy of, 
how it confirms the anti- 
quity of the Roman, 119, 
120. reasons for thinking it 
was derived from the Ro- 
man, 134, 135. compared 
with the ancient Roman, 
135, &c. point of difference 
between them, 138, 140. 
other small differences, 140. 
antiquity of this liturgy in- 
ferred from the independ- 
ence of the African church, 
I4I. antiquity of the African 
church, 142. 

Agenda, what, ii. 166. 


Albe, its antiquity, ii. 315, 
316. : 
Alexandria, liturgy of, see 


Mark, Cyrriz. patriarchate 
of, by whom founded, i. 82. 
how long in possession of 
the monophysites, ibid. pa- 
triarch of, called pope in 
‘the Alexandrian liturgy, i. 
86. how long this title has 
been used, ibid. 


Alexandrian text of Basil's li- 
turgy, i. 54, &c. 

Alleluia, at the beginning of 
morning prayer, i, 220. in 
the liturgy, ii. 49. 

Almutium, ii. 320. 

Alphonso, king of Castille, 
changes the liturgy in his 
dominions, i. 167. 

Amice, il. 320. 

Amphibalum, what, ii. 309, 3 10. 

Anaphora, what, i. 20. 

Antioch, liturgy of, see St. 
James: patriarchate of, its 
extent, i. 15. 

Antiphonarium, what, i. 
308. 

Apologia, or private confession 
of the priest, formerly used 
in the Roman liturgy, i. 
122. relic of it, ibid. 

Apostles’ Creed in morning pray- 
er, why placed where it is, 
i. 234. its original position, 
238. in the evening prayer, 
258. 

Apostolical Constitutions, liturgy 
of, see St. CLEMENT. 

Aquileia, liturgy of, what it 
was, 1. 132. 

Archbishop, different meanings 
of the term, i. 6. 

Anrmenta, when converted to 
Christianity, i. 191. origin 
of the catholic of Armenia, 
ibid. its liturgy, when, and 
by whom translated and 
published, 191, 192. remarks 
‘on its present state, 192. 


¥3 


207, 
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ancient parts of it detailed, 
193, affords proof that the 
order of Basil's liturgy pre- 
vailed at Caesarea long be- 
fore his time, ibid, ~~ = 

Athanasian Creed, -anciently 
used in the English offices, 
i. 233. Waterland’s work on 
this Creed recommended, 
234. the Apostles’ Creed ge- 
nerally repeated here, ibid. 
original text of the Athana- 
sian Creed, 234—238. 

Ave Maria, when prefixed to 
the Roman offices for the 
hours of prayer, i. 218. 

Bangor, its “‘ use,” i. 186. pon- 
tifical of, 187. 

Baptism, office of, ii. 166. its 
introduction whence deriv- 
ed, 167—169. several rites 
properly removed from it, 
170. alterations in it, 171. 
antiquities and originals of 
its several parts, 171—176. 
renunciations in baptism, 
their antiquity, 176—179. 
professions, their antiquity, 
179—183. benedictions and 
consecration of the water, 
183—188. form of adminis- 
tration, 188, 189. signing 
with the cross, 190, 191 
conclusion of the office, 192. 
exhortation to the sponsors, 


194. 





private, ii. 194. its re- 
semblance to ancient offices, 
196, 197. 

Basi, St., his allusions to the 
prayer of consecration in the 
liturgy, i. 69. 

liturgy of, proved to have 
been Jong used in the east 
by testimonies of Charles 
the Bald—council in Trullo 
—Leontius of Byzantium, i. 
46. Peter the deacon, ibid. 

. Gregory Nazianzen, 47. Ba- 
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sil himself, ibid. its text con- 
sidered doubtful by learned 
men, 47. mistakes on this 
subject, 48. three texts of 
Basil's liturgy in existence, 
ibid. Constantinopolitan text, 
means of ascertaining it, 49. 
cited by council in Trullo, 
50. Peter the deacon, 51— 
53- this probably the ge- 
nuine text of Basil, 54. 
Alerandrian text, 55. -ori- 
ginally in Greek, 56. proba- 
bly used in Egypt before 
A.D. 451, 56—59. altered 
when first brought into E- 
gypt, to suit the Alexan- 
drian liturgy, 59—61. its ~ 
introduction into Egypt ac- 
counted for, 62. author of 
the alterations, 63. Syrian 
text not an original, but 
nearly a translation from 
Constantinopolitan, 63, 64. 
substance of Basil’s liturgy 
described, 64—66. its ex- 
tensive prevalence and va- 
lue, 66, 67. its antiquity 
greater than the time of Basil, 
67, 68. quoted by Basil and 
Gregory Nyssene, 69, 70. 
observations on its origin, 
71. see ARMENIA. 

Benedicite in morning prayer, 
its antiquity and place justi- 
fied, i. 231. 

Benediction at the end of ma- 
tins and evensong, i. 250, 
263. 

at the end of com- 
munion, ii. 160,161.» 

Benedictus in morning prayer, 
whence derived, i. 232. 

Bidding prayers before the ser- 
mon, Ii. 60, &c. 

Bishops, consecration of, per- 
formed in the course of the 
liturgy, ii. 288. at what 
parts of it, ibid. presentation 
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of the prelate elect, 289. 
king’s mandate for conse- 
cration, its antiquity, ibid. 
oaths of supremacy, and of 
canonical obedience, 290, 
291. oath of submission. to 
the Roman pontiff formerly 
taken, was not of ancient 
date, ibid. the litany, 292, 
293. examination of the pre- 
late elect, 293—295. the 
hymn Veni Creator, 296. the 
form of consecration, 296 
-—298. remainder of the of- 
fice, 299. ceremony of lay- 
- ing the gospels on the head 
of the bishop ordained, not 
universally used, ibid. 

Bishops, election and confirma- 
tion of, ii. 287. 

Bread for the eucharist, how it 

. may-be prepared, li. 77. 

Breaking of bread in the eu- 

. charist, its origin, li, 144. 

_ times at which it is broken, 
144,145. after consecration 
from St. Paul, ibid. 

Breviary, from what. it was 
composed in the eleventh 
century, i. 208, 

Brrrarn, bishops of, proved to 
have divine mission, and to 
be the successors of the apo- 
stles, ii. 248, &c. 

church of, 





its early 


history obscure, i. 176. its’ 


. bishops probably. first or- 
dained in Gaul, 179, 180. 
its antiquity, ii. 250, 251. 

never committed schism, 

nor was separated from the 
catholic church, 255. its bi- 
shops have always transmit- 

ted apostolical mission, 255, 

256. it was not within any 

patriarchate, 260, 266. did 

not lose its rights by the 

conversion of the Saxons, 
261—263. our rights esta- 
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blished by the councils- of 
Nice and Ephesus, 263. and 
justly resumed in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, 264. 
and in force ever since, 265, 
Koy. S 

Britain, liturgy of, opinion of 
archbishop Usher, &c. as to 
its nature considered, i. 176. 
it differed greatly from the 
Roman, 178. and from the 
Irish, ibid. the nature of this 
liturgy inferred from facts, 

. 179, 180. 

Burial of the dead, ancient 
customs of the church, ii; 
232. originals and antiquities 

of our burial service, 233— 
237- 

Byzantium, see 2 Constantinople. 

Cesarea, exarchate of, its ex- 
tents 1. 45. 

liturgy of, see Bast. 

Canon of the Roman liturgy, 
what, i. I11. its text to be 
ascertained as it was in the 
time of Gregory the Great, 
I12. not composed after the 
time of Vigilius, 113. “al- 

. luded_to by him, 115. See 
Rome, liturgy of. 

Cantate Domino, used in even- 
ing prayer, i. 256. 

Cappa, see Cope. 

Caps, square, used in the uni- 
versities and by the clergy, 

~ Saks 

Catan li. 320. 

Casula, ii. 309. 

Catalogues of bishops in Britain 
and Ireland, ii. 249. 

Catechumens, prayers made for 
them in the communion ser- 
vice anciently, ii. 66. 

whether there were 

prayers for them in the Gal- 
lican liturgy, i. 108, 160. 

Catharinus, archbishop of Con- 

_.ga, did not hold the doc- 
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trine of intention, ii. Io, 
fl. 

Cave, his mistake with regard 
to the Syrian liturgy of Ba- 
sil, i. 48. 

Chasible, see Vestment. 

Cherubic hymn used in Greek 
liturgies, when introduced, 


i. 94. 

Childbirth, thanksgiving of wo- 
men after it, ii. 238. ori- 
ginals of our office, ibid. 

Chimere, used by the British 
bishops, ii. 348. its deriva- 
tion, 319. 

Chrism, its antiquity in eon- 
firmation, ii. 199. 

Curysosrom,St.,liturgy of, used 
in patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople, i. 73. its appellation 
ef doubtful antiquity, ibid. 
tract ascribed to Proclus no 
sufficient authority, 73, 74, 
194. text of this liturgy con- 
sidered uncertain by critics, 
75. replies to their objec- 
tions, 76, 77. referred to by 
Severianus of Gabala, and 
Chrysostom, 78, 79. proba- 
bly used in Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Greece, from 
time immemorial, 79. ob- 
servations on the antiquity 
of the great oriental liturgy, 
80. 

— prayer of his at 
the end of morning and 
evening prayers, i. 249, 
262. 

Church militant, prayers for it 
in the communion office con- 
sidered, ii. 87, &c. their po- 
sition justified, 98. 

CiemenT, St., liturgy of, re- 
marks on its antiquity, i. 
372 49- 

€ollect for purity at the begin- 
ning of the communion ser- 
vice, its antiquity, ii. 23, 24. 
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its original text, 26. 
Collectarium, what, i. 207. 
Collects in matins, their position 

ancient, i. 242. their origin 

traced, 242—244. collect for 
the day, 245. for peace, how 

old, its original text, 245. 

for grace, its antiquity and 

original text, 246. for the 

king and royal family, 247, 

248. for the clergy and peo- 

ple, its antiquity and ori- 

ginal text, 248, 249. of St. 

Chrysostom, its original text, 

249, 250. 
in evening prayer, 200, 
261. for peace, 261. for 
grace, 262. concluding col- 
fects, 262, 263. 
in the liturgy, in what 
churches they are used, 309. 
ancient in the Alexandrian 
and western liturgies, 310. 
whether they varied with 
each celebration of the li- 
turgy, 311, 312. antiquity 
of the collects in the English 
liturgy, 313, 314. il. 35. 
their original text from the 
ancient sacramentaries, 317, 
&e. 











in the communion ser- 
vice, ii. 35. for the king, 36. 
justified from antiquity, 37, 
38. for the day how old, 39, 
40. their number, 40. occa< - 
sional collects, ibid. their 
antiquity, 41. 

Colobium, see Tunicele. 

Comes, what it was, i. 308. ii. 44. 

Commandments, Ten, see Law. 

Commemoration of our Saviour’s 
institution of the eucharist, 
see Institution. 

Commination service on the first 
day of Lent, its origin and 
antiquity, ii. 240, 241. ori- 
ginals of the service, 241— 
245. 
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Communion of the clergy and 
laity according to the British 
church justified, ii. 151. dis- 
tributed in both kinds by 
the eastern church, ibid. cor- 
ruption in the west, 152. 
place of communion, ibid. 
communion anthems, 153. 
forms of delivery, ibid. of 
the sick, 229. the prac- 
tice of the church of Eng- 
land in this justified, 229, 
230. ancient rubric of the 
church, for the consolation 
of those who cannot com- 
municate, 230, 231. 

Compline, an hour of prayer, 
its origin, i. 204. 

Confession, in morning prayer 
justified by practice of the 
eastern church, i. 212, 213. 
its antiquity in the west, 
213, 214. in the evening 
prayer, its antiquity, 252. 
in the communion service, 
formerly made in silence, ii. 
104. its position and use 
justified from ancient litur- 
gies, 105. its substance com- 
pared with that of some an- 
cient formularies, 106, 107. 
private in the liturgy, i. 122. 

Confirmation, when administer- 
ed in primitive times, ii. 
198, 199. different customs 
of the east and west, ibid. 
antiquity of chrism, ibid. 
different modes of laying on 
hands, 200, 201. English 
office of confirmation, 202, 
&c. invocation of the Holy 
Spirit, 203. imposition of 
hands, 204. conclusion of 
the office, 205—207. 

Consecration, in the English li- 
turgy objected to by Ro- 
manists, and proved to be 
valid, ii. 9, &c. prayer of, 
in the English liturgy how 
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divided, 134. its form in 
different churches _ varied, 
135. eastern and Roman 
forms, ibid. invocation of 
the Holy Ghost how preva- 
lent, 136. proved not to be 
essential from practice of 
Roman and Italian churches, 
ibid. for other reasons, 138. 
English prayer of consecra- 
tion examined and proved 
to be perfectly valid, 139, 
140. such a prayer neces- 
sary, 141. in the Gallican 
liturgy, considerations as to 
its form, i. 163, &e. 

Constantinople, liturgy of, see 
CurysostTom. 

Constantinopolitan Creed, its ori- 
gin, ii. 53. when first used 
in the liturgy, 54. its posi- 
tion, 55. its original text, 
56, 57- 

Cope, what it was originally, 
ii. 312. its shape and mate- 
rials, 313. when prescribed 
by the English ritual, ibid. 
worn instead of the chasible 
in the east, 314. 


Coptic liturgies, i. 82. at what 


seasons used, 83. language, 
anciently used in divine ser- 
vice, 83, 84. 

Creed, Constantinopolitan, used 
in the. ancient Spanish li- 
turgy, 1. 175. 

Cross, sign of the, how an- 
ciently used by Christians, 
ii, 190. 

Cyrit ALEXANDRINUS, liturgy 
of, in Coptic, used by mo- 
nophysites of Alexandria, i. 
82, 83. probably written in 
Greek at first, 83. divine 
service performed in Coptic 
from the earliest ages, 83, 
84. this liturgy represents 
the original Alexandrian rite, 
85. proved from St. Mark's 
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liturgy, 85, 86. proved from 
the Ethiopic liturgy, 89. the 
Ethiopic liturgy enables us 
to trace the order of Cyril’s 
liturgy to the time of Atha- 
nasius, 90, 91. differences 
between Cyril’s and Mark's 
liturgies accounted for, 92, 

_ &c. comparison between Cy- 

_ ril’s, Mark’s, and the Ethio- 
pic liturgy, establishing the 

_ primitive Alexandrian order, 
97—99. further comparison 
with the writings of Egypt- 
ian fathers, 100—103. See 
St. Mark. 

Dalmatic, see Tunicle. 

Deacons, their office in the li- 

_ turgy during the primitive 
ages, ii. 104. ordinations of, 
in the English ritual, 300, 

306. 

Dead, prayers for the, in the 
liturgy very ancient, ii. 94. 
British church justified for 

- removing them from her 

_ public offices, 95 —97- 

Decalogue, see Law. 

Decentius of Eugubium, letter 
to him from Innocentius, i. 
118, 

Diocese, civil, explained, i. 6, 7. 
how governed, 7. how many 
in the Roman empire, ibid. 

Diptychs in the Gallican litur- 
gy, 1. 160. 

Digeinlive, secret, what it was, 

-14. its influence on the 
json of the fathers, ibid. 

Dissenters, their objection to 

_ the English ritual, as derived 
from the Roman, met, ii. 1, 
&e. 

Egypt, ancient ‘customs of 
psalmody there, i. 243. or- 

_ thodox of, their liturgy of 
St. Mark altered to suit the 
Constantinopolitan rite, why, 
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Egyptian liturgy, peculiarities 
of it, i. 98, 99. See Marx, 
CyrRiL. 

Elements for the eucharist, when 
placed on the holy table, ii. 
74. custom of the eastern 
church, ibid. water mixed 
with the wine not essential, 
75, 76. bread how to be 
prepared, 77. 

Elevation of the eucharist not 
practised by the English 
church, i. 16. 

ENGLAND, liturgy of, after the 
time of Augustine, i, 185, 
186. origin of the.“ uses ” 
of York, Sarum, &ce., 186: 
remarks on the ritual books 
of York and Hereford, ibid. 
Sarum use, whence derived, 
ibid. extensive prevalence 
of this rite, 187. origin of a 
title of the bishop of Sarum, 
ibid. Lincoln and Bangor 

_ uses, ibid. Aberdeen in Scot- 

_ land, its rites, 188. various 
monastic rites noticed, ibid. 
missal of Evesham, ibid. of 

_ Oxford, ibid. all these rites 
differed but little, ibid. Eng- 
lish ritual as now used, 188, 

_ 189. ritual of, is invested 
with canonical and spiritual 
authority, ii, 3—8. calum- 
nies against it, 9. 

Epruesvus, exarchate of, its ex- 
tent, i. 106. when it became 
subject to the patriarch of 
Constantinople, ibid. its li- 

_ turgies, ibid. conjectures as 
to the cause of the nine- 
teenth canon of the coun- 
cil of Laodicea, ibid. this 
canon seems to appoint an 
order similar to that now, 
used, 107, 108, reasons for 
thinking the Gallican liturgy 
formerly prevailed in this 
exarchate, 108—110, Dif- 
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ferences between the great 
oriental and the Gallican li- 
turgies, 109. 

Epistle in the English liturgy, 
ii. 42. where anciently read, 
43. corner where it was 
read how entitled, ibid. 

Epistles, used in the English li- 
turgy, their antiquity, i. 314, 
&c. traced: in the ancient 

_ Lectionaries, 317, &c. 

Epistoler, what, ti. 44. 

Espousals, what, ii. 211. 

Erutioria, when converted to 
Christianity, i. 89. liturgy 
of, originally derived from 
that of Alexandria, ibid. 
where found, ibid. was an 
independent liturgy from the 
beginning, 89, go. what it 
omits, go. its use in tracing 
the ancient Alexandrian rites, 
QI. comparison with Mark’s 
and Cyril’s liturgy establish- 
ing primitive Alexandrian 
rite, 100o—-103. See Mark, 
Cyri.. 

Eucharist, why the liturgy and 
the sacred elements were 
called so by the fathers, ii. 
113. the liturgy called so 
by St. Paul, 114, &c. 

Eulogia, or blessed bread, what, 
li, 154. 

Evening prayers of the British 
church, or evensong, whence 
derived, i. 206, 253. See 
Vespers. 

Evesham, missal belonging to 
the monastery there, i. 188. 

‘Exarch, saprinica of the term, 
i. 6. 

Exhortation, in the morning 
and evening prayers justi- 
fed, 4... 32 1,: 25%, -av’” the 
communion service defend- 
ed, ii. 99, 100. 

Expulsion of bishops by queen 
Elizabeth justified, ii. 279. 
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the church has always di- 
rected bishops to be ordain- 
ed to sees vacant de facto 
by the acts of kings, 280, 
281. reasons for expelling 
queen Mary’s bishops, 281 
—285. 

Festivalis liber, what, ii. 65. 

Forum Julii, liturgy used there, 
yh 5 

Frumentius, converted the E- 
thiopians, i. 89. was or- 
dained bishop by Athana- 
sius, ibid. 

Gaut, liturgy of, by whom 
elucidated, i. 143, 158. who 
were the authors of the Gal- 
lican missal, 143, 144. the 
liturgy was different from 
the Roman, 144. was ex- 
changed for it by means of 
Pepin and Charlemagne, 145. 
was more ancient than the 
time of Hilary of Poictiers, 
146—148. and originally 
derived from the church 
of Lyons, 148, &c. Lyons 
the oldest church in Gaul, 
149,150. sent missionaries 
through a large part of Gaul; 
151. the Roman mission- 
aries in the third century 
must have adopted the li- 
turgy of Lyons, 152, 153. 
this liturgy derived from the 
churches of Asia and the 
tradition. of St. John the 
apostle, 153, 154. testimony 
of the British and Irish 
churches to this effect, 155 
—-157. argument for the 
apostolical antiquity of this 
liturgy, 157. its order and 
substance stated, 158, &c. 
what liturgy it chiefly re- 
sembled, 163. difficulty with 
regard to the form of con- 
secration, ibid. invocation 
of the Holy Ghost originally 
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used in it, 164, 165. no 
reason to think that it was 
introduced into Britain by 
Germanus and Lupus, 176. 
probably was used in Bri- 
tain and Ireland from the 
earliest period, 179, 180. 

Gelasius, patriarch of Rome, 
his sacramentary, i. 116. 
when first printed, ibid. 

Gloria in excelsis sung after 
communion by the English 
cburch, antiquity of the cus- 
tom, ii. 158. and of the 
hymn, ibid. its original text, 
159, 160. 

Gloria Patri at the beginning 
of morning prayer, its ori- 
gin, i. 219, 220. 

Gospel, by whom read, ii. 50. 
ceremonies in reading it, 51, 
52. whence read, 52. 

Gospeller, what, ii. 52. 

Gospels, read in the English 
liturgy, their antiquity, 1. 
314, &c. traced in the an- 
cient Lectionaries, 317, &c. 

Graduale, what it was, i. 308. 
ii. 46. its antiquity, 46, 47. 

Greece, under what ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction it was, i. 73. 

Gregory the Great, his altera- 
tions of the Roman liturgy, 

, 1, 112, suggestions for ascer- 
taining the text of his sacra- 
mentary, 123. 

Gregory Nazianzen, Coptic li- 
turgy bearing his name, i. 
83. when used, ibid. pro- 
bably written in Greek ori- 
ginally, ibid. actually extant 
in Greek, ibid. alluded to 
by an Irish author in the se- 
venth century, 88. 

Gregory VIL. of Rome, his de- 
‘cree about the offices null 
and void in these countries, 
i. 224. 

Hales of Eton, his objections 
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against the text of Chrys- 
ostom’s liturgy, i. 75, 77- 

Hereford “ use,” how it arose, 
186. books containing it, 
ibid. 

Hood, its origin and antiquity, 
li. 320, 

Homilarium, what, i. 208. 

Hours of prayer, called canon- 
ical hours, i. 201. how many 
were customary in England 
formerly, ibid. origin of noc- 
turns, 202. lauds, 203. prime, 
ibid. third, sixth, and ninth 
hours, 204. vespers, ibid. 
compline, ibid. the church 
of England justified for ap- 
pointing two hours of prayer, 
205. services performed at 
the hours of prayer, 205, 
206. British offices of morn- 
ing and evening prayer, 
whence derived, 206. books 
used at the canonical hours, 
206, 207. canonical hours 
of the eastern churches, &c. 
208. 

Hymnarium, what, i. 207. 

Inp1a, Christianity early estab- 
lished there, i. 196. liturgy 
of Malabar as used by the 
Nestorians of St. Thomas, 
197. liturgies now used in 
India by the Christians of 
St. Thomas, ibid. 

Innocentius, bishop of Rome, 
his testimony to the order 
and antiquity of the Roman 
liturgy, i. 118. 

Institution, words of, necessary 
to a valid consecration of 
the sacrament, ii. 141. va- 
rious forms from the ancient 
liturgies, 142—144. repeated 
aloud by us according to 
primitive custom, 147. 

Intention, doctrine of, affords no 
legitimate objection against 
the consecration in the 
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church of England, i. 10, 
&e. 

Introduction of the liturgy, i. 20, 
30, 31, 38, 48, 59, 60, 64. 
Introductions of several litur- 
gies before the lessons de- 

scribed, ii. 21, 22. 

Introits mentioned by eastern 
and western authors, ii. 19, 
20. 

Invitatory anthem, and psalm, 
what, i. 222. 

Invocation of the Holy Ghost, 
not deficient in the English 
liturgy, ii. 10, 139. 

Invocations of saints, not used 
in the eastern litanies, i. 276, 
277. their antiquity in the 
west, 277, 278. not origin- 
ally used, 278, 279. litanies 
in which they do not occur, 
279—281. probably used in- 
stead of Kyrie eleison, 282. 
the church justified for re- 
moving them, 289—292. 

Irexanp, liturgy of, probably 
the same as the British ori- 
ginally, i. 180, 181. monu- 
ment of the Irish liturgy 
discovered by Dr. O’Conor, 
181. date of the MS. ibid. 

. how proved to have belonged 
to the Irish church, by in- 
ternal and external evidence, 
182, 183. its order and sub- 
stance described, 183, 184. 
resembled the ancient Ro- 
man, 185. 

church of, sent mis- 
sionaries to England, who 
converted the greater part 
of the Saxons, ii. 250. was 
independent of the Roman 
patriarch, according to the 
most learned Romanists, 260, 
263. origin of the Romish 
sect in that country, 251. 

Jacobites, or monophysites, 
what, i. 15. 
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James, St., liturgy of. In Sy- 
riac, anciently used by the 
monophysites of Syria, 1. 16. 
its appellation older than 
council of Chalcedon, 19. its 
text ascertained, 20, 21. com- 
pared with Greek liturgy of 
St.James, 27, 28. deduction 
from this comparison, 28. 
In Greek, anciently used by 
orthodox of Syria and Jeru- 
salem, 17, 18. its text as- 
certained by MSS., 21, 22. 
controversy about it, 22. ar- 
guments to prove that it was 
interpolated from Constan- 
tinopolitan liturgies, and 
some other source before the 
tenth century, 23—26. view 
which we are to take of St. 
James's Greek liturgy as now 
extant, 26. as used before 
council of Chalcedon, A.D. 
451, ascertained by compa- 
rison of Greek and Syriac 
liturgies, 27, 28. quoted by 
Theodoret, 29. by Jerome, 
30. Chrysostom’s account of 
the introduction of this li- 
turgy, 30, 31. his references 
to the anaphora, 31—33. 
allusions of Ephrem Syrus, 
33. Cyril of Jerusalem, 35. 
the Apostolical Constitutions, 
37—40. Justin Martyr, 41. 
antiquity of St. James’s li- 
turgy, 42. origin and date of 
its title, 43, 44. 

Jerusalem, liturgy of, see St. 
James. patriarchate of, its 
antiquity and extent, i. 15. 

John, St., evangelist, probably 
originated the liturgy .of 
Ephesus and of Gaul, i. 
154, &e. 

Jubilate Deo, in morning prayer, 
its antiquity, i. 233. 

Kells, synod of, in Ireland, i. 
184, 185. ii. 263. 
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* Kyrie eleison, how long used in 
the Roman liturgy, i. 122. 
Language of the liturgy, see 

Unknown tongues. 

Laodicea, council of, when held, 
i, 106. the 19th canon re- 
markable for its directions 
relative to the liturgy, ibid. 
probably established the 
great oriental rite, instead of 
one resembling the Gallican, 
107—TI10. 

Lauds, how ancient as an hour 
of prayer, i. 203. joined to 
nocturns, ibid. 

Law, commonly called the 
commandments, read in the 
English liturgy, ii. 27, &c. 
antiquity of the custom, 27, 
28. the church of England 
justified for using always the 
same portion of scripture, 
29, 30. its division into 
verses justified, 31, 32. where 
it was originally read, 32, 33. 
example of similar division 
in the ancient English for- 
mularies, 31, 33, 34. 

Lectionary, what it was, i. 308. 

Leo the Great, Bp. of Rome, 
his additions to the Roman 
canon, and sacramentary, i. 
117, 118. 

Leo Thuscus, his translation of 
Chrysostom’s liturgy, i. 74. 

Leonian sacramentary, how an- 
cient, i. 117. when. first 
printed, ibid. 

Lesleus, his edition of the Mos- 
arabic or Spanish missal re- 
commended, i. 172. 

Lessons, in morning prayer, 
their antiquity, i, 225. for- 
merly very short in the 
church of England, 226, po- 
sition of first lesson ancient, 
ibid. second lesson defended 
by practice of Egyptian 
church, 231, 232. 
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Lessons in the evening prayer, 
i. 255, 250. 

Lincoln, its “ use,”’ or custom, 
i. 186, 187. 

Linen cloth, termed corporale, 
sindon, or eiAnrov, when laid 
on the holy table, ii. 72. 

Litany, used in various senses. 

. by ancient writers, i. 264— 
267. antiquity of special sup- 
plications, 267—272. cus- 
tomary in the time of Basil, 
268. peculiar days of litany 
or rogation in Gaul, &c., 
270. Litania Major of Rome, 
271. eastern days of litany, 
272. service performed in 
litanies, 272, &c. allusions 

- to it in Basil, 273. Sozomen, 

. 274. Sidonius, Avitus, &c., 
274, 275. Roman litanies, 
276. Constantinopolitan, ib. 
no invocations of saints in 
eastern litanies, 276, 277. 
nor anciently in western, 
277—281. form of litany’ 
prayers derived from the 
eastern church, 281, 282. 
Kyrie eleison formerly used 
instead of the invocations of 
saints, 282, &c. anthems 
sung in the procession, 283, 
&c. litanies of England, 285, 
286. litany prayers, as used 
by the church, justified, 286, 
287. their form and . sub- 
stance, how ancient, 287, 
288. the church justified for 
removing invocations - of 
saints from her litanies, 288 
—292. the English ‘litany 
compared with ancient texts, 
292—301. 

+—— the lesser, in morning 
prayer, i. 239. 

Liturgy, meaning of the term, 
lan Se 

Liturgies, short account of their. 
publication during the three 
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last centuries, i. 3, 4. rea- 
sons why there are pre- 
judices against them, 4, 5. 
course pursued in investi- 

- gating their original, 6, 7. 
four great primitive liturgies, 
where used, 8. when com- 
mitted to writing, 11. their 
value difficult. to estimate, 
ibid. what it is, 12, 13. 

Lord’s Prayer, in morning 
prayer, i. 215. not origin- 
ally used at the beginning 
of the service, 216. when 
this custom was introduced, 

- 217. when first adopted in 
Roman breviary, ibid. at the 
beginning of communion ser- 
vice, whence derived, ii. 23 
—25. not essential to re- 
peat it after consecration, 

. 149. ancient liturgies which 
do not prescribe it in that 
place, 149, 150. repeated by 
all the people, 155. joined 

- to canon of Roman liturgy 
by Gregory the Great, i. 114. 

Magnificat, its ancient use in 
the service, i. 255. 

Mahommedans, their assistance 
to the monophysites, i. 82. 
their persecution of the or- 
thodox, 93. ; 

Malabar, liturgies of the Chris- 
tians of, i. 197. 

Mamertus, of Vienne, litanies 
or rogations instituted by 
him on the three days before 
Ascension, i. 270. 

Manual, what, ii. 166. 

Manrkx, St., liturgy of, when and 

‘ where discovered and print- 
ed, i. 85. proved to have 
belonged to the church of 
Alexandria, 86. testimonies 
to its use in Egypt in the 
twelfth century, 87. and in 
the seventh, 87, 88. proved 
to be derived from original 
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Alexandrian rite, by its con- - 
formity with liturgy of Cy- 
ril, and Ethiopic, 89, &c. 
disputes as to genuineness 
of Mark’s liturgy, 91. real 
origin of this appellation, 92. 
Mark’s liturgy is that of the 
orthodox after A.D. 451, 
altered to suit rites of Con- 
stantinople, 93. proofs of 
this alteration, 93—95, 99. 
must have been made before 
twelfth century, probably 
about eighth, 95, 96. Re- 
-. naudot’s mistakes with re- 
gard to the liturgy of Mark, 
and the Coptic liturgy ‘of 
Basil, 96, 97. comparison 
with the Coptic liturgy of 
Cyril, and the Ethiopic, es- 
tablishing primitive Alexan- 
drian rite, 98, 99. difference 
between this and the great 
oriental rite, 99. comparison 
with the writings of Egypt- 
ian fathers, too-—103. sum- 
mary of the means we have 
for tracing the primitive li- 
turgy of Alexandria, 104. 
Renaudot’s edition and notes, 
104, 105. 
Martene, his work, “ de Anti- 
quis Ecclesie Ritibus,”” com- 
mended, ii. 567. . 
Martyrologium, what, i. 208. 
Matins, office for, compounded 
_ of nocturns and lauds, i. 202. 
see Nocturns, Lauds. 
Matrimony, performed by Chris- 
tian ministers from the ear- 
liest period, ii. 208. origin- 
als of our office, 209g—219. 
Meichites,-meaning of the term, 
i. 16. 
Menezes, archbishop of Goa, i. 
197. 
Mesropilieaiie what, i. 6. anti- 
quity of the office, ibid. 
Mitan, liturgy of, ascribed to. 
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Ambrose, i. 125. referred to 
by Walafridus, &c. ibid. its 
text, how ascertained, 125, 
126. has been different from 
the Roman since the time of 
Gregory the Great, 126. and 
since fifth century at least, 

_ 126, 127. itsorder, 127, 128. 
compared with the Roman 
about the time of Gregory, 
128—130. prayer super sin- 
donem, what it corresponded 
to in the Roman liturgy, 129. 
whence the liturgy of Milan 
was originally derived, 130, 
131. its progress traced, and 
origin of the name of Am- 
brosian as applied to it, 131. 
the erroneous notions of 
Vicecomes as to its origin, 
132. 

Milk and honey given after 
baptism, ii. 192. 

Missa sicea, or dry service, 
what, ii. 164. what it re- 
sembles in the English li- 
turgy, 163, &c. antiquity of 
the custom, 164. Durand’s 
directions for its perform- 
ance, 165. 

Missal, how distinguished from 
liturgy, i. 111. 
plenary, when and how 
formed, i. 308. 

Mission, of clergy, as distin- 
guished from their orders, 
ii. 247. how it. is limited, 
and conferred, 248. the mis- 
sion of the British and Irish 
clergy proved, 248—254. 
replies to objections of Ro- 
manists, &c. 254, &c. 

Monastic institute, where it 
chiefly prevailed, i. 62. 

Monophysites, what, i. 15. 

Morning prayer, of the British 
church, its origin, i. 206. 
see Matins. 

Mosarabic liturgy, see Spain. 





INDE X. 


Nestorians, why so called, i. 
194. their history alluded 
to, ibid. their three liturgies, 
195. the liturgy of Adzus 

_ cannot be the apostolical li- 
turgy of Mesopotamia, 195, 
196. vor the other two, ibid. 

Nicene Creed, see Constantino- 
politan. 

Nocturns in morning prayer, 
their origin, i. 202. 

Nunc dimittis, antiquity of its 
use in the service, i. 257. 
Oblations offered by Christians 
from the earliest period, ii. 
67. what they consisted of, 
68. whether they were made 
during the liturgy in the 
eastern church, ibid. alter- 
ations and rules about them 
in the west, 69. relic of an- 
cient customs at Milan, ibid. 
their antiquity and fortunes 
in England and Ireland, 70, 
71. always preserved by us, 

71. 
verbal, what, ii. 78, 79. 





verbal oblation in the Apo-. 


stolical Constitutions ex- 
plained, 79. in Basil’s litur- 
gy, 80. in the Alexandrian, 
80, 81. in those of Milan 
and Rome, 81, 82. in the 
Constantinopolitan, 83. in 
those of Antioch and Jeru- 
salem, 83, 84. no verbal ob-. 
lation essential, 85, 86. ver- 
bal oblations of the Eng- 
lish liturgy explained, 86, 
87. , 





to be deficient in the English 
liturgy, ii. 14. 
Occasional prayers after the 


morning prayer and litany, 


i. 301, &c. for rain—fair 
weather, 302. in time of 
dearth, 303. war, and plague, 
304. ember weeks, &c. 305. 


or sacrifice, proved not. 


INDE X. 


for all conditions of men, 
306. 

Offertory anthem, how ancient, 

_ li. 73. may be either read 
or chanted according to an- 
cient customs, 73> 74+ 

Omophorion, what, ii. 317. 

Orders of the British and Irish 
clergy, from what apostles 
they descend, ii. 249. writ- 
ers in defence of their. va- 
lidity, ibid. admitted to be 
valid by learned Romanists, 

25%, (25,8. 

Oriental liturgy, the great, con- 
siderations on its prevalence, 
antiquity, and origin, i. 42, 
71, 80. difference between 
it and the Gallican, to8— 
1to. probably established by 
council of Laodicea in the 
exarchate of Ephesus, in 
place of one resembling the 
ancient Gallican, ibid. 

Osculatorium, what, ii. 102. 

Oxford, MS. missal of, i. 188. 

Pall of bishops and metropo- 
litans, ii. 317, 318. 

Parker, archbishop, did not 
need the Roman patriarch’s 
confirmation or ordination 
to the metropolis of Canter- 
bury, but would have been 
schismatical if he had ob- 
tained them, ii. 257—270. 
was ordained by bishops who 
had divine mission for their 
work, 270, &c. 

Paschal controversy between 
the Roman and_ British 
churches, i. 155. 

Passionarium, what, i. 208. 

Pastoral staff, its antiquity, ii. 
319. its figure, ibid. 

Pastorale, what, ii. 166. 

Patriarch, explanation of the 
term, i. 6. authority of, how 
ancient, 7. 

Patriarchs of the church in 
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the fourth century, i. 7. 

Patrick, archbishop of the Irish, 
by whom instructed, i. 156. 
his labours in Ireland, 181. 
ordained, 185. 

Pax, or osculatorium, what, 
ii. 102, 

Peace, salutation of, in the 
primitive ages used in the 
communion service, ii. Tot. 
alterations and extinction of 
the custom, 102. its place 
how supplied in the English 
liturgy, 103. 

Penitents, prayers for them in 
the liturgy anciently, ii. 66. . 

public, in the primi- 
tive church, their different 
classes, ii. 240. 

Peter the deacon, his quota- 
tions from the liturgy of 
Basil discussed, i. 50-—53. 

Phenolion, what, ii. 309. 

Planeta, ii, 309. 

Pluviale, see Cope. 

Poderis, what, ii. 315. 

Pontifical, what it contained, 
ii. 166. 

Pontus, civil diocese of, i. 45. 
what ecclesiastical division it 
corresponded with, ibid. 

Pope, the title of the patriarch 
of Alexandria, i. 86. to whom 
applied in primitive times, 
ibid. 

Portiforium, see Breviary. 

Post-communion, thanksgiving 
in the liturgy, its antiquity, 
li, 155—157. 

Preface in the communion ser- 
vice, see Thanksgiving. 





——-—— in the Gallican and 
Spanish liturgies, i. 160— 
174. 


Preparation of the elements, 
see Elements. 

Priests, ordinations of, in the 
English ritual, ii. 300— 
306. 
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Prime, an hour of prayer, its 
antiquity, i. 203. 

Processional, what, ii. 60, 166. 

Processions, spoken of by Basil, 
and introduced by Chrysos- 
tom, ii. 265, 266. 

Proclus, archbishop of Con- 
stantinople, tract ascribed 
to him probably spurious, 
i. 18, 73, 74. 

Prophecy, see Epistle. 

Prose, what, ii. 49. 

Psalmody, customs of, appoint- 
ed by Basil in his monaste- 
ries, i. 67. 

Psalms in morning prayer, 
their place justified, i. 223. 
their number varied in dif- 
ferent places, 223, 224. the 
British offices defended, 224. 
the decree of Gregory VI. 
of Rome on the offices null 
in these churches, ibid. in 
evening prayer, 254. num- 
bers of them in ancient 
times, and different places, 
ibid, 

Psalter used in canonical hours, 
i. 207. Roman and Gallican 
Psalters, ibid. what the Psal- 
ter generally contained, ibid. 

Purgatory, belief in, rendered 
it inexpedient to continue 
prayers for the departed, 
ii. 95. not the doctrine of 
the catholic chureh, 253, 
254. 

Renaudot, his liturgical publica- 
tions, i. 4, 20, 105. his mis- 
takes corrected, i. go, 94, 
96, 97. 

Responsory, what, ii. 46. 

Ritual, what it contained dur- 
ing the middle ages, ii. 166. 
of the Greek church, how it 
resembles that of the Eng- 
lish, ibid. 

Rochette, its antiquity, ii. 318. 

Rogations, or supplications, i. 





INDE X. 


269. three rogation-days be- 
fore ascension, by whom 
instituted, 270. where preva- 
lent, 270, 271. See Litany. 
Rome, liturgy of, different opin- 
ions as to its antiquity, i. 
111. missal and liturgy dis- 
tinguished, ibid. ascribed to 
Gregory the Great, ibid. 
means of ascertaining the 
liturgy as used in his time, 
112, Gregory the reviser 
and improver, not the au- 
thor of it, 112, 113. this 
liturgy was not composed 
between the time of Vigilius 
and Gregory, 113, I14. re- 
ferred to by Vigilius, A.D. 
538,115. regulationsof Sym- 
machus, ibid. Gelasius, his 
sacramentary, 116. Leonian 
sacramentary, its antiquity, 
117. Leo the Great, his ad- 
ditions to the canon, &c. 
ibid. Innocentius’s testimo- 
ny to the antiquity of the 
Roman liturgy, 118. its an- 
tiquity conjectured from the 
relics of the African liturgy, 
11g, 120. from that of Mi- 
lan, 120. its order before 
the time of Gregory the 
Great, 121—123. means of 
ascertaining the text of Gre- 
gory’ sacramentary, 123. 
commentators on the Ro- 
man liturgy, 124. 
patriarch of, his _privi- 
leges in the primitive ages 
defined, ii. 259. extent of 
his patriarchal jurisdiction, 
259, 260. had no jurisdic- 
tion over Britain or ‘Treland, 
260. nor over France, ac- 
cording to the most learned 
Romanists, 262. did not ac- 
quire patriarchal jurisdiction 
over our churches by send- 
ing Augustine, 261, 262. had 


INDE X. 


no jurisdiction in Ireland, 
263. was prohibited by ge- 
neral councils of Nice and 
Ephesus from assuming ju- 
risdiction over us, 263. his 
jurisdiction was rightly and 
canonically removed, 264. 
was never restored in these 
countries in any canonical 
manner, 265—268. was for- 
merly tolerated for a time, 
and with reason, 268. its 
abolition was not schism, 
269. 

Romish sect in England and 
Ireland, its origin, ii. 251. 
its first bishops in Ireland 
when and how created, ibid. 
its bishops in England, 252. 
none of them have any de- 
scent from the ancient bi- 
shops of these churches, ibid. 
their doctrines not those of 
the catholic church, 253, 
&e. 

Sacerdotale, what, ii. 166. 

Sacrament, how the word was 
used by the Fathers, ii. 198. 

Sacramentale, what, ii. 166. 

Sacramentary, what it com- 

’ prised, i. 308. the eastern 

- churches have none, 309. 
Sacrifice, see Oblation. 

Saints, not worshipped by the 
church, ii. 17. commemo- 
rated, ibid. 

Sarum “ use,” by whom ori- 
ginated, i. 186. its exten- 
sive prevalence, 187. 

Scarf or stole, worn by digni- 
taries, ii. 316. its antiquity, 
317. worn differently by 
priests and deacons, ibid. 
the bishop's pall, ibid. 

Scotland, by whom converted 
to Christianity, ii. 250. ca- 
talogue of its bishops, 249. 

Secret discipline of the church, 
i. 14. what influence it has 
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exercised on the language of 
the Fathers, ibid. 

Sentences, in the morning 
prayer, justified, i. 209, 
210. in the evening prayer, 
252. in the communion ser- 
vice, justified by ancient ex- 
amples, ii. 110. 

Sequences, what, ii. 49. why 
abolished by the English 
church, ibid. 

Seraphic hymn, its antiquity in 
the liturgy, ii. 126. 

Sermon, in communion service, 
its antiquity, ii. 58. feasts 
and fasts proclaimed, 59. 
excommunications also, 60. 
ancient prayers before it, 
6o, &e. recited without the 
sermon, 61. after the offer- 
tory, 62. their antiquity, 63. 
sermon properly so called, 
64, 65. whence delivered, 
66. 

Silent prayers, used in the uni- 
versal church, i. 107. 

Spain, liturgy of, by whom 
abolished, i. 166, 167. Ro- 
man substituted for it, ibid. 
it was originally the same 

‘as the Gallican, 167, &c. 
proved from writings of Ca- 
rolus Calvus and. Vigilius, 
168, 169. antiquity of this 
rite further proved, 170. 
must have been derived 
from that of Gaul at a most 
ancient period, 170, 171. 
monuments of this liturgy, 
172. its order and substance 
stated, 173—175. 

Subarrhation, in matrimony, 
what, ii. 211. 

Supremacy, oath of, used in 
the time of Elizabeth, ii. 
274. justified, 275, &c. by 
the practice of the whole 
eastern church, 277, 278. 

regal, in ecclesias- 
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tical affairs, consistent with 
the law of God and the ec- 
clesiastical customs, ii. 275. 
Christian kings are supreme 
governors of the church, 
275, 276. their authority in 
ecclesiastical affairs defined 
and limited, 277. excesses 
of some kings no ground of 
objection to the church, 
278. 

Surplice, its antiquity, ii. 319, 
320. 

Sursum corda, &c. antiquity of 
the form in the east and 
west, ii. 111, 112. 

Te Deum, to what authors 
ascribed, i. 226. probably 
composed in Gaul, 227, 
228. its author conjectured, 
ibid. its position ancient, 
228. its titles in the ancient 
English offices, ibid. its ori- 
ginal text, 228—230. 

Tersanctus, used in the liturgy 
since the time of the apo- 
stles, ii. 126. forms of it 


from the ancient liturgies,” 


127, 128. may be sung or 
said, 129. 

Thanksgiving in the liturgy or 
communion service, how an- 
cient, ii. 113. its substance 
according to primitive litur- 
gies, 119. various prefaces 
when used in the west, 120. 
English and eastern thanks- 
givings, 121. originals of 
the English prefaces, 122— 
125. 

of women after 
childbirth, see Childbirth. 

Thanksgivings, after the Litany, 
i. 306. 

Thrace, when placed under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Constantinople, i. 73. 

Tractus, what it was, ii. 46. 

Transubstantiation, not the doc- 
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_trine of the catholic church, 
- ll. 253; 254. 

Trisagios, the hymn, distin- 
guished from Tersanctus, i. 
64, 65. when introduced into 
Constantinopolitan _ liturgy, 
. 64. 

Tunicle or dalmatic, its anti- 
quity, ii. 314. 

Unction of the sick, intention 


- _of this ancient practice, ii. 


220. 

Uniformity preserved in the 
liturgy by the primitive 
church, i. g. consistent with 

_ variety, 10. 

Union of the bread and wine, 
what, ii. 146. its antiquity 

_ and origin, 146, 147. 

Unknown tongues, forbidden by 
St. Paul to-be used in the 
liturgy, ii. 114, &c. answers 
to the objections of Estius, 
117, &c. 

Veni Creator, by whom com- 
posed, ii. 295. its original 
text, 296. 

Venite exultemus, why and when 
placed at the beginning of 
matins, 1. 221, 222. 

Versicles, at the beginning of 
morning prayer, their anti- 
quity, i. 218, 219. of even- 
ing prayer, 253- 

Vespers, an hour of prayer, 
how ancient, i. 204. 

Vestment, or chasible, its anti-. 
quity, ii. 309. its shape de- 
scribed, 310. its materials 
and colours, 311. on what 
occasions it is directed to 
be used, ibid. 

Vestures, ecclesiastical, appoint- 
ed by the rubric of the Eng- 
lish ritual in 1549, ii. 307, 
&c. comparison of those ru- 
brics with Alesse’s Latin ver- 

_ sion, 307—309. 

Vicecomes, his erroneous ideas 
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of the origin of the liturgy of 
Milan, i. 132. 

Vigils, whence originally de- 
rived, i. 202. 

Visitation of the sick, antiquity 
of the office, ii. 220. origin- 
als of our service, 22I— 
229. absolution, 226. an- 
cient absolution, 227. com- 
munion of the sick, 229. 
see Communion. 


Washing of feet, formerly prac- © 


tised after baptism, ii. 192. 
Water mixed with the wine 
for the eucharist not essen- 
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tial, ii. 13, 75. but primi- 
tive, 75, 76. 

Worcester, the custom of that 
church in the celebration of 
the liturgy praised, ii. 23, 
26 


Ximenes, cardinal, his care of 
the ancient Spanish rite, 

“|. "167, 172. 

archbishop of Toledo, 
his account of the change of 
liturgy in Spain, i. 167. 

York, origin of its “use,” i. 
186. 
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